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PROCEEDINGS AD DEBATES 
HOUSE or COMMONS 
oN 


M. PITT's EAST-INDIA BILL. 


June 16, 1784. 


Ms. Francis roſe to move for certain papers ne- 
ceſſary, as he ſaid, for the information of the Houſe, 
on a ſubject which muſt ſhortly come before them, 
viz. the ſtate of the Eaſt- India Company's affairs.— 
That he had in his hands a Report ef the Court of 
Directors, dated 31ſt of May, 1784, and printed for 
the uſe of the Members, in which he ſaw important 
facts afferted, and very intereſting concluſions ſtated, 
but no evidence produced in ſupport of the former, 
nor any of the materials or premiſes from which the 
„„ 123 I 9 
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concluſions were deduced. That there was not a 
ſingle voucher or decument annexed to the Report : 
that his idea of the ſtate of the Company's affairs dit- 
fered materially from that which the Report was cal- 
culated to convey ; but that he did not mean at pre- 
ſent to enter into that queſtion, or to controvert any 
of the facts or propoſitions ſtated in the Report; that 


his intention in calling for papers, was to ſubſtantiate - 
the Report by the evidence which neceſſarily be- 


longed to it, and which ought to have been annexed 
to it. He then deſited leave to read the titles of the 
ſeveral papers, and explain the particular reaſon for 


ca! ing for each of them as he went on. 


The firſt motion was, for copies or extracts of any 
advices received from Bengal, by which it appeared, 
«© That peace would very ſoon be made with Tippoo 


<« Sultan, and be thereby completely eſtabliſhed over 


& 41] India.” 
That this motion was ſtated in the fame terms ufed 
by the Court of Directors, and he hoped that their 


intelligence was well founded : but that he had letters 


from Bengal of a later date than thoſe referred to by 
the Directors, that is, later than the 25th of No- 
vember, 1783, which gave him very different infor- 


mation; and that he had ſeen gentlemen who had 
left Calutta ſince that time, who aſſured him, that 


peace with Tippoo Sultan was by no means at a cer- 


tainty, and that an oppoſite opinion prevailed in Cal- 


cutta when they left it. That, without diſputing the 

truth of the fact, he thought the Houſe ought to ſee 

on what evidence ſo important a fact was aſſerted. 
The 


E223 


The ſecond motion was for the copy of an eſtimate 


of the receipts and payments of the Government of 


Bengal, between the zoth of April, 1783, and the 
ift of May, 1784. That, of all the papers ſent 
home annually, this was the moſt material and ne- 
ceſſary for ſhewing the real ſtate of the Government 
of Bengal; and he was much ſurpriſed at not find- 


ing it annexed to the Report, fince no man could poſ- 


fibly judge of the reliance to be placed on ſuch a 
paper, or What final concluſion was to be deduced | 
from it, unleſs he had the paper before him, and 


time to examine the ſeveral articles of debit and cre- 


dit on both ſides of the account. That not only the 
importance of the paper in itſelf, but the deſcrip— 
tion given of it by the Directors, had excited his at- 
tention, and not without ſome mixture of uneaſineſs 
and alarm. That Indian eſtimates in general, he 
well knew, were a good deal at the command of 
thoſe who made them; who certainly might fink their 
eſtimated diſburſements, and ſwell their eſtimated 
receipts in ſuch a way, as to exhibit a tolerable view 
of their affairs, and at leaſt to make one fide balance 
the other. That notwithſtanding this liberty, which 
he did not doubt had been uſed as far as it would go, 
tne Court of Directors ſaid, that the balance againſt 
the eſtimate of the ſingle year 1783-4, amounted to 
fifty-fix lacks of rupees, or, to uſe their own extra- 


ordinary expreſſion, only fifty-ſix lacks. That this 


ſum, which they had not expreſſed in pounds ſterling, 
as they had done every other ſum throughout the 
whole Report, was equal to ſeven hundred thouſand 

B 2 pounds, 


a >» 

pounds, if they meant Sicca rupees ; and what was 
more extraordinary, that the ways and means of 
the year fell ſhort of the ſervices to the amount of 
this great balance, notwithſtanding ſome new and 
unexpected aids on the credit ſide. Mr. Francis 
then ſtated a very important fa& to the Houſe, which 
he left to their own reflections: that in an eſtimate 
of annual expences and diſburſements ſent home by 
himſelf in 1776, after all ſervices whatever were li- 
berally provided for, there remained an available ſur- 
plus at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Court of Direc- 
tors, for the proviſion of an inveſtment, or in what- 
ever manner they thought fit, to the amount of a 
hundred and thirty lacks of current rupees, or 
1,462, fool. without reckoning any thing that might 
be gained by the monopoly of ſalt, which was to- 
tally left out of the eſtimate of 1776. From theſe 
facts it appeared, that either the ways and means of 
1784 had fallen ſhort, or the ſervices had exceeded 
thoſe of 1776 to nearly the amount of two millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds; and that ſo alarming 
an alteration, whether in the reſources, or in the ex- 
pences of the Bengal government, demanded che in- 
ſtant attention of Parliament. 

The two next papers moved for by Mr. Francis 
were the laſt accounts of receipts and diſburſements 
received from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, 
in order that the Houſe might ſee what the actual 
ſtate of the finances of thoſe A reſpective- 
7 were, 
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The fifth paper moved for was an extract of the 
laſt advices from Bengal, relative to ordets iſſued by 
that government for opening the treaſury of Fort 
William for the receipt of money to an indefinite 
amount, for bills to be drawn on the Court of Di- 
rectors. That private letters, on which he depend- 
ed, informed him, that ſuch a meaſure had taken 
place about the end of November, or beginning of 
December laſt; and that he apprehended the Court 
of Directars were not appriſed of this circumſtance 
when they cloſed their laſt printed report. 

The ſixth and ſeventh papers moved for by Mr. 
Francis, were copies or extracts of the lateſt advices 
from Bengal, particalarly the letters of Mr. John 
Briſtow, relative to the ſtare and circumſtances of 
the Nabob of Owd's country, and his ability to diſ- 
charge the debts ſaid to be due from him to the In- 
dia Company ; and of the lateſt advices from Fort 
St. George, reſpecting the countries ſubject to the 
Nabob of Arcot, and to the Rajah of Tanjore, the 
Renters of Lands at Madras, and the Zemindars of 
the Northern Sircars, and their reſpective ability ta 
pay the large debts with which they were charged in 
the Report. That the Directors had declared, that 
their. bonded debt in India amounted to 4,575,7981. 
which Mr. Francis ſaid, he believed was far ſhort of 
the real amount of their debts in India, if all the ar- 
rears and demands, for which no bonds were given, 
had been taken into the account, as they ought to 
be ; but thar, by way of conſolation to Parhament, 
the Directors had brought forward certain debts, ſaid 
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to be due to the Company ſrom the Princes and 
Zemindars 'above mentioned, to the amount of 
2,282,394]. a conſiderable part of which they them- 
ſelves ſuppoſed to be bad; and the whole of which, 
Mr. Francis believed, might have been fafely and 
truly deſcribed in the ſame terms. That he was well 
aſſured, that the Princes from whom theſe debts 


were to be recovered, were all inſolvent, and their 
country in the Jaſt ſtate of depopulation, decay and 


ruin; but that, fince the Directors profeſſed to place 
a reliance on theſe reſources, the Houſe ought to 
know whether ſuch reliance had a reaſonable founda- 
tion or not. Mr. Francis concluded with obſerving, 
that his inclination and duty led him to give the In- 
dia Company relief, if their affairs were in a reco- 
verable ſituation, and if it were in the power of Par- 
liament to give ſuch aſſiſtance as would be effec- 
tual ; that although he owed no gratitude either to 
the Court of Directors, or to the Court of Proprie- 
tors, he was bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of attach- 
ment to the body of the Eaſt India Company, in 


| whoſe ſervice he had acquired his fortune : but that 
their beſt friends could not ſerve them without know- 


ing what their ſituation preciſely was, and whether 
their diſtreſſes could be completely removed ; and 
that to obtain this neceſſary information was his ob- 


| Je in moving the ſeveral papers above mentioned, 


Major Scott ſeconded the motion, profeſſing it to 
be his deſire, that every explanation of the real ſtate of 
affairs in India ſnould be freely given. With reſpect 
to the peace with Tippoo Sultan, he recommended 

it 


EF 
it to the honourable member to extend his motion to 
the laſt advices received from Bombay, as he under- 


ſtood that they contained later accounts of the nego- 


ciation with Tippoo,. than any that could have been 
received from Bengal. 

Mr. Chancellor 1774 objected to the motion, and 
ſaid, that he was much ſurpriſed that a gentleman who 
profeſſed ſuch great knowledge, and had had fo much 
experience in the Company's affairs, ſhould think of 


calling for papers, the divulging of which might 


materially affect the negociation of peace in India, 
and poſſibly be attended with great inconveniencies; 
that as to the other papers moved for, he thought 
them abſolutely ſuperfluous and unneceſſary. That 
if they were wanted, they would undoubtedly be 
called for by the Committee of the Houſe then fitting 
on India affairs, whoſe report might be expected in 


a few days; and that it would be giving the India 


Houſe double and needleſs trouble, to call for dupli— 
cates of rhe ſame papers. He ſaid, the motion was 
improper and premature, and hoped the Houſe would 
not be prejudiced by any thing they had heard, but 
conſider the Company's affairs exactly as if nothing 
had paſſed this day on the ſubject. 

Mr. Dundas agreed with Mr. Pitt; and faid, that 
he had ſtated the ſame objections to the. honourable 
member, when he had privately ſhewn him the mo- 
tions before they were made; and that, at all events, 
he recommended it to the honourable member to 
withdraw the motions, and to wait for the report of 
the Committee; and then, if he found that the pa- 
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pers he wanted were not produced, he would be at 
liberty to move for them in the Houſe. | 
Mr. Francis roſe a ſecond time, and ſaid, he found 
he had three objections to anſwer.—As to the firſt 
made by the honourable member who ſeconded the 
firſt motion, he ſaid that he could not properly and 
regularly extend it to the advices that might have 
been received from Bombay, though he thought that 
all ſuch advices, if they exiſted, ought to be laid be- 
fore the Houſe ;—that it would break in upon his 
plan, which was to confine himſelf ſtrictly to the 
printed Report of the Court of Directors, dated 31ſt 
of May, and to call for no other papers but what 
were mentioned or referred to in their Report, in 
order to ſubſtantiate the aſſertions contained therein. 
That the ſecond objection, urged by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, appeared to him perfectly groun- 
leſs; as he could not conceive how it was poſſible, 
that the preſent production of advices from Bengal, 


dated in November 1783, could affect the nogocia- _ |: 


tion or concluſion of a peace with Tippoo Sultan, eſ- 
pecially as the Directors declared, that there was no 
ground to doubt that that peace would have been 
concluded in India ſeven or eight months ago, and 
the production of the papers here could not be known 
in India until eight or nine months hence. That if 
it was the ſenſe of the Houſe, that the motions for the 


papers in queſtion had better be delayed until the {| 


Committee had made their report, he was content to 

ſuſpend them until that time; but he conceived that 

he had not been irregular in calling for them now, 
| not- 
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notwithſtanding the ſitting of the Committee on the 
ſame buſineſs. That he found on the table a Report 
made by the Directors for the information of the 
Houſe at large, and ordered to be printed for the uſe 
of the members: that this Report was eſſentially de- 
fective, having no documents of vouchers whatever 
annexed to it: his motions, therefore, had no ten- 


dency to invade the province or buſineſs of the Com- 


mittee, or to anticipate their concluſions. They 
were calculated ſolely and ſpecifically to make that 
information perfect and compleat, which had been 


given to the Houſe in a partial, imperfect manner. 


That it was very true, that the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) had, at firſt, made objections to the 
motions, ſimilar to thoſe urged by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but it was equally true, that after- 
wards, having conſulted a Director who ſat behind 
him (Mr. Atkinſon) and Major Scott; thoſe three 
gentlemen had read the motions over, and that the 
learned gentleman had thereupon waved his objec- 


tions, and agreed, that the motions might be made; 


he was, therefore, much ſurpriſed, after taking this 
precaution, to find an oppoſition from that quarter; 


that, however, he was ready to withdraw the motions | 
for the preſent, reſerving to himſelf the right of 


bringing them forw-ard a ſecond time, if the expected 
Report from the Committee did not contain that ſpe- 


_ cific information which he meant to obtain for the 
Houſe; and then he flattered himſelf he ſhould be 


favoured Wich the” learned gentleman's concur- 
rence. 3 
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Mr. Burke obſerved, that the objection made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was exactly ſuch a 


one as he expected from that gentleman, ſonorous, 
feeble, and frivolcus; or, if applicable to the preſent, 
equally ſo to any motion that could ever be made 
for obtaining information by the production of pa- 


pers. That no papers could ever be produced, if 
the bare poſſibility of its being attended with incon- 
venience, were a ſufficient reaſon for refuſing them. 
That Mr. Dundas, when he was Chairman of the 


Secret Committee, had made no ſcruple of printing 


and publiſhing a multitude of ſecret diſpatches from 


India, relative to the moſt ſecret tranſactions of the 
war then exiſting, and that too pendente lite, in the 


midſt of the very operations to which the papers: re- 


lated, But now it ſeems, when the Directors told 


us that they had no doubt of a peace having been 


concluded fix months ago in India, we were not to 
call for the evidence on which that information was 
founded, becauſe there was a bare poſſibility that 


the production of thoſe papers might be attended 
with ſome inconvenience. Mr. Burke earneſtly con- 


jured the Houſe to be very cautious how they con- 
ſented to give away the property of their conſtitu- 
ents, for the temporary ſupport of a trading Com- 


pany, whoſe affairs, he was perfectly ſure, would be 
found, on examination, ſo compleatly and irretrieva- 


bly ruined, as to be beyond the reach of any effectual 
relief; that they had no right to diſpoſe of the public 
money for any but a public purpoſe; and that by 
giving it to the India Company, they could only 


protract 
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luded to by Mr. Francis, obſerving, that if the idea 
given of it by that gentleman were to get abroad, it 
would lower the Stocks five or ſix per cent.; whereas, 
when that eſtimate came to be fairly examined, and 
rightly underſtood, it would be found to exhibit a 
very favourable view of the Company's affairs ; that 
it was Charged with, and that it provided for, all the 


1 protract the period, but could not, by any efforts this 
: nation could make, prevent the ruin of the Com- f 
4 pany. 
3 Major Scott roſe again to explain the eſtimate al- 


2 arrears and windings-up of the war; and that, there- 
} fore, it was not fair to ſay, that the balance of fifty- 
4 ſix lacks, which certainly did appear on the face of 


the eſtimate, was an annual exceeding of the dif- 
burſements beyond the receipts, — In effect, it was 
an accumulation of exceedings of ſeveral years 
brought into the eſtimate of one year, 
Motions withdrawn. 


Jun 22. 


4 Mr. Eden brought up a report to the Houſe from 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
tate of Eaſt- India affairs. — On the motion of Mr. 
Chancellor Pitt, it was ordered to be printed. 


June 24. 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt begged leave to direct the 
attention of the Houſe to an important part of the 
buſineſs of the Eaſt-India Company; ; a ſtate of the 

C2 Company's 
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Company's finances had been laid before the Houſe, 
and referred to a Committee, whoſe Report was now 
printing for the uſe of members : until gentlemen 
ſhould have had time to conſider that report atten- 
tively, h he did not mean to bring any queſtion before 
them relative to the Company ; but a circumſtance 
which had come to his knowledge this day, made 
it neceſſary for him to make a motion this day, 
to which, however, he did not expect any oppo- 
fition. By a late Act of Parliament the Company 
are reſtrained, when their bond debt exceeds a cer - 
tain ſum, which it does at preſent, from making any 
dividend at all, without the leave of Parliament 
now he underſtood this day, that if any dividend is 
made, it muſt be declared before the end of the pre- 
ſent month: gentlemen would ſee, therefore, the ne- 
ceſſity of paſſing a bill with all poſſible expedition, 
to give the Company leave to make a dividend; for 
though, perhaps, ſome gentlemen might differ as to 
the quantum of the dividend, no man could wiſh that 
there ſhould be no dividend at all: for his part, con- 
ſidering that the credit of the Company, and perhaps 
of ſomething more than the Company, was at ſtake, 
he, for one, would be for making that dividend eight 
per cent. for the half year now due, however it 
might be the intention of the Houſe to reduce it in 
future. He then moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for enabling the Eaſt- India Company to make a di- 
vidend for this laſt half year. 
Mr. Eden felt the e of the aan eir- | 
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muſt happen; that no dividend at all muſt be made, 


or that the Houſe ſhould proceed, without having 


before them the ſtate of the Company's affairs, to 


ſettle the quantum of a dividend ; if the occaſion was 


not fo preſſing, the delay of a few days would 


give gentlemen time to peruſe the Report of the 


Committee, to whom the accounts preſented by the 


Court of Directors had been referred, As to the 
idea of allowing eight per cent. in the preſent ſtate 
of the Company's affairs, he thought it unreaſonable 
to the laſt degree; for it was ſtrange indeed, that 
the proprietors ſhould, in the moſt embaraſſed ſtate 
of their affairs, divide as much as in a moment of 


Proſperity. For his own part, he had been of 
opinion for ſome time paſt, that even fix per cent. 
was a ſtretch; but as he knew there were a number 


of proprietors totally unconnected with party, and of 
moderate fortunes, he would not puniſh them for 
the faults of others; and therefore he was willing to 
allow fix per cent.; but he could not ne to 
ſtretch the dividend to eight. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt, in reply, expreſſed a with 
that the right honourable gentleman would not urge 
this diſcuſſion farther in the preſent ſtage of the bill; 
it would of courſe be tendered to the Houſe with a 
blank for the propoſed ſum: and he certainly felt 
diſpoſed, until the affairs of the Company could be 


| Conſidered, to give the ordinary dividend, as he might 
_ Otherwiſe ſeem to prejudge opinions on the affairs of 


the Company, and to ftrike at public credit. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Eden obſerved, in explanation, that what had 
fallen from the right honourable gentleman and from 
himſelf might miſlead both the Houſe and the public, 
if he did not apprize them that eight per cent. was 
by no means the ordinary dividend, or to be con- 
fidered as a claim of juſtice : — the reverſe was the 
fact. — In times confeſſedly proſperous, the Com- 
pany had often divided only ſix per cent. During 
the laſt twenty years he believed that their dividend 
had been oftner ſix per cent. than any other ſum: 
And though it might be the diſpoſition of the mo- 
ment for the public to ſhut their eyes on this ſub- 
ject, the day would come when there would not be 
two opinions in the kingdom as to the improvidence, 
injuſtice and impropriety of what was now propoſed. 
It might be a ſmall ſum, but it was ſubverſive of the 
moſt ſacred public principles. 
Mr. Dundas roſe to deprecate the honourable gen- 
1 tleman's going into any diſcuſſion of the ſtate of the 
Wt Company's affairs, the next [this] day, any more 
* than on the occaſion then preſent. Till the day ar- 
| rived, which the Houſe had appointed for the con- 
| ſideration of the Report of the Select Committee, 
| Mr. Dundas ſaid, the ſubject could not be touched 
without at the ſame time prejudging facts that ought | 
not to be prejudged, and ſetting opinions afloat that 
ougnt not to be hazarded or delivered without good 
foundation, and without certainty. With regard to 
the mere queſtion, whether the Company ſhould be 
allowed to divide four per cent. or three on the laſt 
half year, if l would but reflect for a mo- 
Wil | ** | | ment 
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ment on what had occurred in that Houſe but a 
very ſhort time ago, there could not, he imagined, 


remain a ſingle doubt how the Houſe ought to de- 
cide. But a few months fince, when the Eaſt-India 
bill, that had made ſo much noiſe in the world, and 
on the ſubject of which a great deal would un- 
doubtedly be again ſaid, when that bill was under 
diſcuſſion, was it out of the recollection of gentle- 
men, that it came from an high authority, no leſs 
authority than the mouth of Sir Henry Fletcher, 
(at that time chairman of the Company) that notwith= 
ſtanding the then ſuppoſed miſerable condition of the 
Company's affairs, (they having been ſtated to be 
rapidly verging to a ſtate of actual bankruptcy,) - 
their dividend ought not on any account to be leſs 
than eight per cent. for the enſuing year, and con- 
ſequently that it ought not to be leſs than four per 
cent. for- the then enſuing, but now paſt, half year. 


At that time no one miniſter exiſting, nor any of 


their friends, roſe up to contradict the poſition of 
the Chairman of the Eaſt-India Company. Had 
not the Houſe, therefore, by their acquieſcence in 
what Sir Henry Fletcher had ſaid, given the pro- 


prietors and the public at large to imagine, that 


it was their unanimous opinion that eight per cent. 
even under the then ſuppoſed ſinking ſtate of the 
Company's affairs, was the dividend that ought to 
be made, and that the Company would be allowed 
to make? And would the Houſe now, when the 
ſtate of the Company's affairs was ſomewhat better 
known, when no man, even he or they, who might 
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be inclined to think the worſt of their condition, 
would pretend that the Company was in any dan- 
ger of bankruptcy, baulk the public ex pectation, 
diſappoint the proprietors, and defeat thoſe hopes 
which the Houſe had been inſtrumental in raiſing, 
by reſuſing its conſent to a propoſition for allowing 
the Company to divide after the rate of eight per 
cent.? The queſtion, Mr. Dundas ſaid, was very 
different. from a- queſtion of what the Company 


ſhould be allowed to divide in futute ; that, indeed, 


was a queſtion that would neceſſarily depend on the 
reſult of the deliberations the Houſe meant ro hold 
upon the Report that was printing, and which ought 
not only to be in gentlemen's hands; but in their 
minds, before they decided upon it. The queſtion 
now was, whether the Company ſhould be permitted 
to make a dividend of four per: cent. upon the paſt 
half year, and the circumſtance he had ſtated, con- 
ſidered, he ſaw no way whatever in which the Houſe 
could refuſe its conſent to the Company's making 
ſuch-a dividend, without departing from every prin- 
ciple of confiftency, and even of common juſtice, 
With regard to che amount of the money to be di- 
vided, if a four - per- cent. dividend was permitted, 


it was a drop of water in a bucket, compared” to 
the accounts in controverſy between the Eaſt- India 


Company and thoſe who ſtated their affairs to be bad. 
It was not, therefore, in that point of view an ob- 
ject of conſideration, even had there not exiſted the 
ſtrong reaſon he had mentioned for allowing a divi- 
dend of four per cent. Mr. Dundas concluded with 
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= ripen his appeal to the Houſe in general to be- 


ware of the delicacy of the preſent ſituation of the 
Company, and by no means, either then or the next 


day, to enter into a debate on the ſtate of the Com- 


pany's affairs before they could have the printed 
Report in their poſſeſſion, from which alone they 
could be enabled to form a judgment, and decide 


upon good grounds. 


. Mr. Smith (Chairman of the N ſtated the 


great inconvenience, and even the poſſible miſchief 


that might reſult from the Houſe's refuſing its conſent 
to the Company's making a dividend of four per 


cent. upon the paſt half year. He ſaid, not only 
the proprietors in this country might take an alarm 


at hearing that the dividend which they had been 
taught by Parliament itſelf to expect would be four 
per cent, was to be no more than three per cent, 
but that it might get over to Holland, and be pro- 
ductive of conſequences not only fatal to the credit 
of the Eaſt-India Company, but fatal to the national 


credit of Great Britain. He hoped, therefore, ſuch 
an opinion would not be entertained. 


Mr. Anſtruther corroborated the arguments of Mr. 
Eden, and ſtated the impoſſibility of the Houſe's 
giving its conſent to the Company's making a divi- 
dend of four per cent. while the conſideration of the 
ſtate of the Company's affairs was pending, and their 
affairs were allowed on all hands to be greatly in- 
volyed, unleſs the Houſe forgot its duty, and aban- 
doned all pretenſions to the character of guardian of 
the public intereſts of the kingdom, — Mr. Anſtru· 


| tn 
ther ſaid, that though it was poſſible the Company's 


affairs might turn out more proſperous than ſome 


gentlemen had imagined, yet it was equally poſſible 
chat they would appear to be far from flouriſhing. 


Would the Houſe, then, run the niger of declaring 
a larger dividend than the ſtate of the Company s 
affairs ſhould hereafter be really found to warrant? 


Major Scott ſaid, the learned gentleman and he 


had often fought on the ſame kde, and ated as 
friends of the Eaſt. India Company, and he hoped 


they ſhould continue to ſupport that character: he 
wiſhed, however, no debate whatever had taken 


Place on rhe prefent occafion, becauſe he feared that 
even the little that had been ſaid miglit do infinite 


miſchief. With regard to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, there had lately arrived diſpatches over land 
from Bengal, dated fo late as the 7th of February, 


which, he underſtood, brought advices that went to 


the direct overturning of ſome of the calculations 
contained in the Report in queſtion, When he ſaid 


this, he meant no infinuation againſt the Committee; 


they had not the advices to which he referred before 
them, and conſequently they could not be aware of 
the facts they contained; but rhofe advices certainly 
threw a new light on the ſtate of affairs of the Cor. 
pany, and overturned ſome of the reaſoning to be 


found in the Report of the Committee. The Major 


faid, he thought it highly neceſſary that the diſpatches 
he had mentioned ſhould be before the Houſe at the 
ſame time that they took the Report into their con- 
ſideration; and, therefore, when the preſent queſtion 
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was diſpoſed of, he ſhould move that copies of them 
be laid upon the table. The Major obſerved farther, 


that eight per cent. had been the dividend allowed for 


ſeveral years, and he knew not of any reaſon why it 


ſhould be leſs for the paſt half year. He particularly 


dwelt on the Company's having been allowed to di- 
vide eight per cent. in the midſt of a war with dif- 
ferent Indian and European powers, and thought, 
that being the caſe, there could be no reaſonable ob- 
jection to their making a ſimilar dividend now they 
were in a ſtate of profound and univerſal peace. 


Sir James Jobuſtone ſaid the queſtion was not 


now, whether the dividend of the Company, for the 
paſt half pear, ſhould be three or four per cent. ? 
but whether leave ſhould be given to King in a 


bill! : 


Mr. Dempſter ſaid he had no objedtion to the 
bringing in a bill to authorize even a dividend of 
four per cent. on the paſt half year, provided the bill 
was ſo drawn as to place the reſponſibility for making 
ſuch a dividend on the Directors and the Company, 
by ſtating, that the bill paſſed under ſuch peculiar 
circumſtances as rendered it impoſſible for Parlia- 
ment to decide, whether the ſtate of the Company's 
affairs warranted a dividend of four per cent. or not. 


Mr. Dempſter reminded the Houſe, that he had 


frequently remonſtrated againſt allowing the Com- 


pPany to make dividends of eight per cent. and even 
of leſs, from an opinion long ſince formed, that 
the Company's affairs were not in that ſort of con- 
dition which juſtified ſuch dividends. With regard 
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to the 31,0001. that the dividend would amount to, 
undoubtedly it was a matter of ſmall conſideration 
in a cafe where ſuch infinitely larger ſums were the 
ſubjects of diſcuſſion ; ſo much ſo, that demurring 
to the dividend, merely upon the amount of it, re- 
minded him of the old ludierous ſtory of a man 
who, after haying loſt thouſands at the gaming table, 
heſitated whether, by way of recovering his circum- 


ſtances, he ought not to walk home inſtead of paying 
a ſhilling for a coach to carry him thither. 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt aſſured Mr. Dempſter that 


the vill was exactly drawn in the manner he had 
deſcribed, and that in its preamble it expreſſiy ſtated, 
that the Company were allowed to make a dividend 
of four per cent. or whatever the Houſe ſhould 
think proper, Parliament not having had an oppor- 


tunity of taking che ſtate of their affairs into deli- 
beration. 


Mr. Fox ſaid he had but lately come into the 


Houſe, but, from what he had heard of the ſubject 


in debate, he learnt that the Company's being al- 
lowed to make a dividend of eight per cent. laſt 


year was uſed as an argument why they ought to be 


allowed to make the ſame dividend now, He begged 
leave to ſay, that no good argument could be drawn 
from the Company's being allowed to make a divi- 
dend of eight per cent. laſt year, Let the Houſe 
recollect the circumſtances under which the Company 
had been laſt year allowed to make ſuch a dividend. 
The bill had, from unavoidable, but well-known 


events, been brought in very late in the ſeſſion; ſo 
late 
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late, that it was utterly impoſſible for the Houſe to 

into an examination of the ſtate of the Company's 
affairs; and it had been at the time declared, that 
for that feaſon, and for that reaſon only, the Com- 
pany were allowed to divide after the rate of eight per 
cent.; but it had alſo been at the ſame time expreſſſy 
declared, that their affairs ſhould be brought under 
diſcuſſion very early in the next ſeſſion. That pro- 
miſe had been faithfully kept; and therefore the caſe 
now and the caſe laſt year were not analogous. The 
ſtate of the Company's affairs was, he hoped, in- 
tended to be examined into in the courſe of the pre- 
fent ſeſſion; till that examination was gone into, 
and completed, it was impoſſible to ſay whether the 
Company ought to be allowed to divide four per 
cent., three per cent., one per cent., or any thing 
per cent. Let the Houſe recollect the fraudulent ac- 
counts of the affairs of the Company that had been 
preſented to them, and let them then aſk themſelves 
whether it was prudent, whether it was wiſe, whe- 
ther it was conſonant to public honeſty, which he 
took to be the ſame thing as public credit, to per- 
mit the Company to make a dividend of four per 
cent. before that Houſe was aſſured that the affairs 
of the Company were in a condition to Juſtify their 
making ſuch a dividend. 

Mr. Fox agreed with Mr. Dundas, that the amount 
of the dividend was as a drop of water in the ocean, 
compared with the greater conſideration of the Com- 
pany' s affairs in general; but, he ſaid, it was the 
Principle that he ſhould contend for, and upon that 

ſhould 


B 
ſhould refuſe his conſent to a larger dividend than 
three per cent. 

Mr. Atkinſon ſaid he wb not, as an Eaſt-India 
Director, ſit ſilent and hear the accounts of the ſtate 
of the Company's affairs ſtigmatiſed with the broad 
brand of being fraudulent. It was his duty to con- 
_ troyert and deny ſo foul an imputation, an imputa- 
tion that had no foundation whatever. Mr. Atkin- 
ſon ſaid farther, that although he had ſeen the Re- 
port of t1e Committee, in common with his brother 
Directors, he was not bold enough, from ſuch a 


ſlight view of it, to venture to controvert the whole 


olf it; but he had every reaſon to believe, that when 
h it came to be examined and diſcuſſed, much of the 
arguments it contained would be found to proceed 
from miſconception and error, from falſe facts being 
Kated, from concluſions that were inapplicable being 
drawn from other facts, and from opinions being 


hazarded upon matters that men might vary in their 


ſentiments upon, and reſpecting which matters, as 
they related to events to happen in future, no cor- 
re& judgment could be formed till the events them- 


ſelves took place, and decided between thoſe who 


had thought differently upon the probable iſſue of 
thoſe events. There was nothing, however, in that 
Report, that went to ſhake the credibility of the ac- 
counts of the ſtate of the Company, that had been 
preſented, or that would be found to prove thoſe 
accounts to be other than ſubſtantially juſt and true. 
The queſtion was here put and agreed to; after 
which the bill was brought | in, and read a firſt and 
ſecond 
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ſecond time. It was then moved, that it be com- 
mitted for the next day. os Was orciered acgor- 
dingly. | 

Major Scott next ſtated that diſpatches had ar- 
rived by land from Bengal, containing a letter from 
the Governor General, dated ſo low down as Fe- 
bruary 7, and ſtating the accounts of the Company's 
affairs in India, made up to the end of December, 
with an eftimate of all the expences of the eſtabliſh- 
ments there for five months forward. This the 
Major thought highly neceſſary to be upon the table 


for the information of the Houſe, at the time they 


took the Report of the Committee into their con- 
fideration, He therefore moved for * A copy of a 
te letter dated the 7th of February, 1784.” 

He next moved 8 That the ſaid papers be 

« printed.” wp 

Mr. Dundas expreſſed ſome at, leſt the papers 
ſhould be of ſuch length as to be ſo long in printing 
that they would not be got ready to deliver to the 
members in time for them to make themſelves fully 
maſters of the contents before the day for taking 
the Report into conſideration ſhould arrive. 

Major Scott ſaid he had a copy of the papers he 
had moved for in his hand, and ſhewed that it 
might be printed in a few hours. 

The motion was agreed to. | 

Major Scott next moved for © A copy of the Go. 
ce vernor General's letter to the Directors of the Eaſt- 
& India Company, of the 16th of December, 1783; 5 
which was likewiſe agreed to. 

June 
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June 28. 


The order of the * for going into a Committee 
on the Bill for permitting the Eaſt-India Company to 


make a dividend was called for and read; and a mo- 


tion having been made, that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, — | 


Mr. Eden ſtated ſome objections to the form, and 


ſome to the eſſence of the Bill. The preamble ſtated 
that doubts had ariſen, whether the Company had at 
preſent a power to make a dividend, Now, he was 
of opinion, no doubt whatever could exiſt upon the 
ſubject ; for nothing could be more clear, than that 
| by an act paſſed two years ago, the power of making 
any dividend, when the bond debt ſhould amount to 
A. particular ſum, which it exceeds at preſent, was 
abſolutely taken away from the Company ; he ſug- 
geſted, therefore, to the mover of the Bill, how far it 
would be proper to raiſe doubts, where there was no 
ground for them; the conſequence might be very 
ſerious ; for by virtue of the Bill then under conſide- 
ration, the Directors might in future diſregard the 
act paſſed two years ago, and ſay they had the autho- 
rity of the Legiſlature to declare there were daubts 
upon the conſtruction of it. He objected alſo to the 
manner in which the clauſe was worded, by which 
the Company were to be empowered to make a 


dividend of eight per cent. The words went fo - 


far as to ſay, that the Company might make a divi- 
dend equal to eight per cent. ; this ſeemed to imply, 
that the Houſe was of opinion, that eight per cent. 
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| 98-3 
was the ſpecific ſum that ought to be divided : now, 
though he did not mean to oppoſe that dividend, be- 
cauſe he knew the ſenſe of the Houſe was for it, yet 
he had ſeveral reaſons for thinking that it was too 
high. In the firſt place, the Houſe had not con- 
ſidered the report of their Committee on the account 
of the Company's finances, preſented from the Court 
of Directors, and yet they were going to allow as high 
a dividend as had been made in days of proſperity. 
In the next place, they were allowing the Company 
to divide money not their own ; and it was rather 
ſingular, that when they were applying to Parliament 
for time to pay their debts, when they were not able 
to accept the bills drawn upon them, the Company 
ſhould expect to be allowed to make as large a divi- 
dend, as if they did not owe a ſhilling. There was 
another conſideration, which weighed much with 
him. By law, the Company are bound to pay certain 
ſums for King's ſhips in their ſervice, whenever they 
divide eight per cent. on their neat profits: gentlemen 
would ſee to what extent this might lead. But after 
all, what neceſſity was there for paſſing this bill be- 
fore Tueſday. next? The Directors were not bound 


| by law to declare a dividend before the fifth of July; 
they were, indeed, bound to declare a dividend on 


that day; and, therefore, though he would not inſiſt 
upon it now, ſtill he thought this Bill might be kept 
back till after Tueſday next; the day on which the 
Report was to be taken into conſideration, which 
would give the Houſe ample information on the ſub- 
* of the Company's finances. 

* The 


” 
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The Speaker left the chair, and. Mr. Gilbert took 
the chair of the Committee: when he had read the 
Bill to the firſt blank left for the quantum of the di- 


vidend that ſnould be allowed, 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt roſe.— He did not inſiſt much 
on the preamble, to the wording of which an excep- 
tion had been taken; he ſaid that he himſelf did not 
entertain any doubts relative to the power of the 
Company to make a dividend, he was very clear that 
the act paſſed two years ago, had abſolutely taken it 
away; but ſtill he thought others might doubt: for 
inſtance, the act ſaid, that when the bond-debt ex- 
ceeded 1, 300, ooo l. no dividend ſhould be made 


without conſent of Parliament : now, though there 


are India bonds to more than that extent in exiſtence 
at this moment, ſtill as many had been paid into the 
hands of the Company, as if deſtroyed, would reduce 
the bond debt under 1,500,000t. and conſequently 
leave the Company at liberty to make a dividend ; 
but doubts might ariſe, whether theſe bonds, being 
in their own poſſeſſion, ought to be conſidered as out 
of exiſtence; and, conſequently, this would juſtify 


the mention of doubts in the preamble. As to the 
other objections of the right honourable gentleman, 


he would admit that there was no abſolute neceſſity 
for declaring the dividend before the 5th of July; 


but as there was a neceſſity for holding a court before 


the end of this month, and that at the court held the 
latter end of June, it was uſual for the Company to 
declare the dividend; it might be injurious to their 


an. if chat cuſtom ſhould be departed from on the 
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prefent occaſion. He expreſſed a readineſs fo to 
word that part of the bill, which ſaid the money to 
be divided might be equal to eight per cent. as to 
ſay, that it ſhould not exceed eight per cent. leaving 
the Company at liberty to make it lower, if they 
pleaſed. — The Bill went through the Committee, 


was reported, read a third time, en and . to 
the Lords. 


June 28. 


Mr. Wraxall roſe to aſk a queſtion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to which he ſaid, he was 
perſuaded, that the readineſs he had always found in 
the right honourable gentleman to anſwer any queſ- 
tion in which the Houſe at large muſt be deeply in- 
tereſted, would induce him to give a poſitive reply. 
The queſtion he meant to aſk was, Whether it was, 
or was not, the intention of his Majeſty's Miniſters 
to bring in a bill for the better regulation of the Eaſt- 
India Company's affairs, during the preſent ſeſſion? 
Mr. Wraxall ſaid, that whoever recollected the prin- 
ciples, upon which the late Miniſtry went out, and 
upon which the preſent Miniſtry came into power, 
could not entertain any doubts of the intentions of 
Adminiſtration to bring in ſuch a bill; at the ſame 
time, the very advanced ſeaſon of the year, the time 
which had already elapſed ſince Parliament met, and 
the departure of gentlemen into the country, would 
render it impoſſible that the bill, if not inſtantly 


Travels in, could meet with that full and ample 
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diſcuſſion in Parliament, which he was perſuaded, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would wiſh a bill 
of that magnitude and importance to the country, 
ſhould have. He then proceeded to deprecate, in 
the warmeſt -manner, all procraſtination and delay, 
from the peculiar ſituation of our affairs in India: h 
allowed that Bengal was, as had been very properly 
afſerted on a former debate, at preſent freed from the |} 
calamities of war, by a peace having been concluded 
with the Mahrattas. Mr. Wraxall expreſſed himſelf 
in the ſtrongeſt language of eulogium, on the ability, 8 
energy of mind, and inexhauſtible reſources of Mr. 
Haftings, to whom, prineipally, if nor excluſively, 
the preſervation of that valuable feature of our domi- 
nions in India was to be attributed. But, though 
Bengal was in repoſe, what, he demanded, was the 
actual ſituation of out affairs on the coaſt of Coro 

mandel, at Madras, and in the Carnatic ? It exhibited 

the moſt alarming picture of internal anarchy, and 8 
external diſtreſs, a depopulated country, and ruined 5 
finances. Beſides theſe calamities, he ſaid, that Lord 
Macartney had acted in a manner which called for 
the inſtant and vigorous interpoſition of the Lepiſla- 
ture, either to approve, or to ſtigmatiſe and con- 
demn. Lord Macartney, he ſaid, had peremptorily 
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(| refuſed all obedienee ot ſubjection to the moſt poſitive 
108 and repeated orders of the Governor General and Su- 
5 preme Council, though this latter power afted under 
Wl! the ſanction of the moſt ſolemn acts of Parliament. 
0 Mr. Haſtings himſelf aſſerted it, and lamented his | 


| | eiae to . the Governor of Madras to paß | 
118 obedience 
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obedience to his orders; but, as yet, no notice had 
been taken of theſe complaints. Another circum- 
ſtance Mr. Wraxall mentioned, which had, he faid, 
been taken up in the laſt days of the late Parliament, 
by General Smith, and which demanded the ſtrongeſt 
interpoſition of the government—namely, the ſuper- 
ceſſion of five general officers of His Majeſty's troops, 
by Lord Macartney, which had nearly brought on a 
ſerious diſpute between the King's and Company's 
forces, which muſt have ended in bloodſhed. Theſe 
were matters calling aloud for ſome decifion on them 
by government. 

Mr. Wraxall then aſked of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he could, from all the ſources of infor- 
mation which were open to him, get up in his place, 
and inform the Houſe, that we were at peace in the 
Carnatic? Had Tippoo Saib evacuated our territories? 
Could he aſſure us, that we were come to terms of 
pacification with that Prince ? He ſaid, that though 
he feared no ſuch welcome information could be 
given from Miniſters, he could aſſure the Houſe of a 
faQ, as alarming, as the information he wiſhed, would 
have been agreeable. It was, that France, contrary 
certainly to the ſpirit, if not to the letter of the late 
treaty of peace, had retained 4000 European troops 


b at Pondicherry, and were now actually ſending out 


1 more forces to that quarter of the world. To what 


r. end, he aſked, could this be done, except to enable 


Tippoo, by open, or concealed aſſiſtance, to continue 
the war, and keep poſſeſſion of his conqueſts in the 
Carnatic He ſaid, that France could never mean to 


retain 
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retain 4000 Europeans at Pondicherry, which was a 
diſmantled, open place, the fortifications of which 
had been totally demoliſhed. The motive therefore, 
to this conduct, was equally apparent and alarming. 

He faid, he might, poſſibly, be told, that the Di- 


rectors were competent to the redreſs of many, or all. 


theſe grievances, by ſendingout orders to their govern- 
ments in India, ſuch as were demanded by the exigence 
of their affairs. He allowed, that the Directors were 
competent, but feared that they were inert and inac- 
tive, lethargic from principle and from habit. There 
were indeed gentlemen among them, whoſe capacity, 
application, and energy of mind, he ſaid, no man 


would diſpute : he named Governor Johnſtone, as a 


perſon who poſſeſſed theſe qualities—but what could 
two or three men do, to infufe vigour into a body, 
deſtitute of any political deciſion?ꝰ 
Mr. Wraxall concluded by earneſtly intreating of 
Miniſtry to interfere inſtantly, and rigorouſly; not 
by a bill of confiſcation and deſpotiſm, ſuch as that 
which ruined the late Adminiſtration, but by a bill, 
which, uniting moderation with ſtrength and co- 
ercion, would adminiſter effectual relief to the nu- 
meroys evils in which the Company's affairs were 
at preſent involved. | 

- Mr. Chancellor Pitt replied, that as much of 
what muſt be done for the future government of 
Indis, and of the Company, would depend on. the 


Nate of its finances; and as that ſtate had been re- 
' ferred to a Committee of the Houſe, to be there 
examined, it t would not be expected that he ſhould. 
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propoſe any ſyſtem relative to India, until the re- 


port of the Committee ſhould have been thoroughly 


examined by the Houſe : nor could it be ſaid that 
he had been remiſs or guilty of any unneceſſary de- 


lay in the buſineſs, for very few days indeed had 
elapſed ſince the Committee had made a Report 
to the Houſe, which report the Houſe had ordered to 
be printed; and it was only on this day that it had 
been delivered to the members. He did not con- 
ceive it would be proper for him to bring on the 
buſineſs of the Eaſt-India Company, until gentle- 
men ſhould have had time thoroughly to examine 
the Report, and to read the Appendix annexed to it, 
which contained evidence very material to the queſ- 


tion. So far, therefore, from thinking that there 


had been any unneceſſary delay, that he muſt pray 
the Houſe to put off for a few days the conſideration 
of the printed Report, which ſtood for to-morrow ; 
for if he ſhould go into the ſtate of the Company's 
finances to-morrow, he feared he ſhould not be able 
to go on Wedneſday into the finances of the nation, 
which, according 'to notice, he intended to bring 
forward that day. He concluded by moving, that 
the order for taking into conſideration on Tueſday 


the Reports on the ſtate of the Eaſt-India Com- 


pany's affairs be diſcharged; and that a new order 
be made for taking the ſame into conſideration on 


Friday next, — The motion paſſed without oppo- 
ſition. 
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The order of the day having been moved, for 
the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, to take into their conſideration the pe- 
tition of the Eaſt-India Company, the Report of the 
Court of Directors, ſtating the affairs of the Com- 
pany, and the Report of the Committee of the Houſe, 
appointed to examine into the facts ſtated in the Re- 
port of the Directors, and thoſe papers having been 
ſeverally referred to the Committee, the Speaker left 
the chair, and Mr. Gilbert took his ſeat at the table. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then roſe and ſaid, although 
the papers upon the table involved in them many 
important and complicated conſiderations that would 


neceſſarily call for a full diſcuſſion, yet he did not 


conceive that to be the proper moment to bring the 
diſcuſſion forwards, or that he ſhould have any reaſon 
to take up any great portion of the time of the Houſe 
in ſtating, what he ſhould think it neceſſary to ſay, 
preparatory to his making the motion with which he 
intended to conclude, which would be ſimply a mo- 


tion for leave to bring in a Bill for the relief of the 


Eaſt-India Company. Future opportunities of diſ- 
cuſſion of all the affairs relative to India and to the 
Company would offer themſelves in the progreſs of 
the Bill, and as that diſcuſſion muſt then be held, he 
ſhould not for the preſent go much at large into the 


ſubject. When the meaſure which he ſhould propoſe 


came to be diſcuſſed, every circumſtance of the report 
would come properly into review; and in the mean 
time 


F 
time all that was neceſſary for the motion with which 
he intended to trouble the Committee; and on which 
he apprehended there could be little obſervation, was 
the general object of the report, and the immediate 
meaſure which was neceſſary. In conſidering this, he 
would draw the Committee to the three principal 
Points in the Company s preſent neceſſity. 1ſt, The 
debts which were due by the Company to the public 
by the accumulation of duties, and which unqueſ- 
tionably it would be requiſite for the public to in- 


dulge them for a time in the diſcharge of. To poſt - 


pone the duties for a time was certainly an inconve- 
nience which the public could hardly bear ; but as it 
was ſo neceſſary to the Company, and as the incon- 
venience to tte public, though material, would not 
be in any degree to be compared to the injury which 
they muſt ſuſtain through the Company, if they 
ſhould be diſtreſſed by forcing the payment. It was 
therefore his idea that time ſhould be given to the 
Company to diſcharge this debt; but certainly the in- 
dulgence ſhould be guarded, and no 0 time be 
given than was actually neceſſary. 

The ſecond ſubject in this inquiry was, the bills 


* | which were drawn upon the Company from India, 


part of which were now accepted, and part lying un- 
accepted, or of which notice was received. This wag 
a queſtion infinitely more doubtful and delicate than 
the preceding. It was eaſy to comprehend the whole 


extent of the injury which would be ſuſtained by 


putting off the payment of the duties ; but it was not 
ſo caſy to perceive all the evils which might follow 
F from 


E 1 


from fuffering the Company to accept the bills whick 
were, or which might be, drawn in India. He 
wiſhed to act in this matter with extreme caution ; 
and he ſhould certainly be happy in ſubmitting his 
ideas, and in governing himfelf by the wiſdom of the 
Houſe, in ſtriking the medium, and ſettling how far 
they obght to go, and where to ſtop in this buſineſs. 
The 3d point was the dividend which the Com- 
pany in their preſent circumftances ought to make, 
and which might be regulated in this bill, ſo as to 
enable the Company to act on a certain baſis, without 
applying. -from time to time for authority to do it in a 
capricious way. Theſe three were the chief points 
on which he thought it neceflary to animadvert in 
the preſent ſtage, as the topics on which he was to 
ground for the bill to be brought in. On the firſt 
point, namely, the poſtponing of the duties, it was 
his opinion, that they ſhould be divided into parts, 
and that indulgence ſhould be given to the Company 
to the end of the year 1785, for the laſt; that is to ſay, X 
that the duties due up to a certain time ſhould be pad 
in fix months from January next, and the remainder, VM 
which might be due at the end of the year, ſhould be 
paid in twelve months. Shorter time he did not think _Þ# 
it would be advifeable to give, for it was better to 
I comply with the Company's requeſt in this reſpect 
| than to tie them down to feverer terms, which might 
| afterwards afford them an argument for a freſh appli- 
| cation. Phe Right Honourable gentleman then 
| proceeded to ſtate his ideas on the ſubject of the 
bills. Certainly it was n that Parkhament 
ſhould 
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very conſiderable amount were already received and 


XZ nounced, and more were accepted. What was 
XZ to be done in this buſineſs? The Company ſtated 
in their Report probable grounds of belief, that 
they would be in circuniſtances to anſwer their 
demands. They expoſcd what they believed 
themſelves to be the real ſtate of their affairs 
They acknowledged their preſent embarraſſments; 
but they ſtated the proſpects on which they made their 


which: were coming home. It appeared that they 
owed a debt of five millions in India :—the accounts 
of what they had ſuffered by the war were not yet 
fully made up, nor could their amount be properly 
aſcertained ; certainly however their circumſtances 
in India were not flattering; but without indulging 
too warm and flattering ideas on the one hand, or 
notions too gloomy and dejecting on the other, he 
was of opinion that there were rational. proſpects of 
the recovery of the Company, and ſuch as would 
juſtify the Houſe in authoriſing them to accept of the 
bills of which they had received notice, He muſt 
ſtate, however, that this rational hope could only be 
ſuſtained by the moſt rigid and inflexible economy. 
The eſtabliſhments muſt pay the ſtricteſt attention to 
Principles of reform, and even of parſimony Orders 


There were but two ways of recovering the Com- 
F 2 | pany— 


\ 


3 ſhould proceed with the utmoſt caution, Bills to a 


accepted Bills to a much greater amount were an- 


application to Parliament for leave to fign the bills 


muſt be obeyed, and the ſyſtem amended throughout. 
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tions to be made here, ſhould be rendered more pro- 


ductive than of late—or that arrangements ſhould be 


made in their preſidencies, and reſources be found 
there to maintain the expence of their ſupport, with» 
out coming on the beneficial part of the Company's 


trade at home. To accompliſh both theſe objects 


was what he moſt defired to ſee. He had hopes that 


the beneficial trade to China might be amended by 


regulations in the revenue laws at home —and he 
truſted that wiſe regulations at home, properly en- 
forced abroad, might carry reform through the pre- 
ſidendies. With this view, and in this hope, he was 
of opinion that the Company ſhould be ſuffered to 
accept the bills of which they had received notice, 
and which were, in truth, neceſſary to the ſupport of 
their credit. He then explained his ideas on the 


ſubject of the dividend, and concluded with moving, 


that the Chairman be directed to move for leave to 


bring in a bill to go to theſe points. 


Mr. Francis roſe to aſk a queſtion of information 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Obſerving, 
that it was propoſed to bring in a bill to permit the 
Court of Directors to accept draughts to a very con- 
fiderable amount, which they were now by law re- 
ſtrained from accepting, and that the firſt effect of 
ſuch an act would be to prevent the bills being pro- 
reſted for non · acceptance, he wiſhed to know whether, 
in the opinion of the right honourable gentleman, 
the faith of the Legiſlature would be thereby pledged 


to the holders of the bills, in any, and in what degree, 
ta 
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to make good the payment, if it ſhould happen, that 
when the bills became due, the Court of Directors 
ſhould be unable to diſcharge the whole, or any part 
of them. That as the bills now propoſed to be ac- 
cepted, with others, which would ſoon ſtand in the 
fame predicament, amounted to ſome millions ſterling, 
it was a very ſerious national conſideration, whether 
Parliament ought in any ſhape, directly or indirectly, 
to make itſelf reſponſible to the creditors for the _ | 
ment of their demands. 

Mr. Francis farther obſerved, that Mr, Pitt. had 
expreſſed a ſanguine hope that great retrenchments 
would ſoon be made in the Company's expences in 
India, and a rigid cxconomy obſerved hereafter ;' and 
that he had argued on this hope, as if it amounted to 
2 perfect ſecurity ; but that for his part, he could not 
conceive on what foundation ſuch hopes of future 
cconomy were entertained, unleſs they were derived 
from a knowledge of the groſſeſt prodigality and pro- 
fuſion, which, it was not denied, had prevailed, and 
ſtill exiſted in India. That, with reſpect to the pro- 
hibition of future bills being drawn on the Directors, 
however poſitive and ſtrict it might be, it would aſſu- 
redly be found ineffectual; for that, in the cafe of 
Preſſing exigencies abroad, there might be no other 
reſource, and neceſſity would then compel the Com- 


pany's ſervants to have recourſe to this meaſure. The 


fimilar prohibitions, in time paſt, had been as ſtrong 
as they could be; but that reaſons, whether real or 
exaggerated, had never been wanting, for inſtantly 
Going the very thing that was forbidden, 

Mr. 


T1] 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt obſerved in reply, that the 
honourable gentleman had put a queſtion to him, 
which any other gentleman was juſt as competent to 
anſwer as he was, becauſe it was not a queſtion, that 
had relation to any fact, but a queſtion that referred 
| ſolely to a matter of opinion. For him, therefore, to 
lay down the opinion of the Houſe upon the queſtion, 
would be an unpardonable preſumption; his own 
Opinion upon the caſe put to him, he was very ready 
to declare that moment, and his own opinion was, 
the public had no occaſion to have any ſecurity, be- 
cauſe they were not anſwerable for the debts of the 
Company. Mr. Pitt declared, he had been per- 
fectly aſtoniſhed, when on former ocaſions he had 
heard it ſeriouſly contended, that when Parliament 
empowered the Company to accept bills, it pledged 
the public faith for the payment of thoſe bills, and 
was bound to provide for their diſcharge, in caſe the 
Company ſhould fail to honour them when preſented, 
This language was ſo palpably fallacious, that he 
never imagined thoſe, who held it moſt loudly had 
believed, what they ſaid at the time. The fact un- 
doubtedly was, the public were in no way affected 
whatever by the authority about to be given to the 


Eaſt-India Company; for what, in God's name, was 


the authority in queſtion, but an authority to make 
uſe of their own credit and property ? What had the 
public to do with either? They were neither in- 
volved directly nor indirectly, it being the credit and 
property of the Eaſt-India Company ſolely, and not 
-the credit and property of the public, that the holders 

of 


I && 3 


of the bills conſidered and accepted as their ſecurity 


for the amount. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he was perfectly aware, that when 
Parliament or the Lords of the Treaſury, authoriſed 
the Eaſt · India Company to accept bills to a greater 
amount than the three hundred thouſand pounds, to 
which they were limited by the Regulating Act of 
1773, the public was not legally bound, in like 
manner, as 2 private individual is bound, when he 
indorſes a bill or a note of hand, to make good the 
payment in caſe the perſon who ought to pay the bill, 
fails fo to do; but he muſt till contend, that when 
Parliament acts as it had done with the Eaft-India 


2 Company, when it takes their affairs wholly under 


its cognizance and examination, and after that au- 


| thoriſes and permits the Company to accept bills 


beyond the limit to which they were reſtricted by a 


former ſtatute, Parliament in that caſe holds out to 


dhe publie, that it is its opinion, that the bills, ſo ac- 
4 | cepted, may be prudently, diſcreetly, and ſafely taken, 
and by ſo doing, Parliament from every principle of 


honour and of juſtice is bound, though certainly not 


legally bound, to take care that the public is no loſer 
dy rruſting to the opinion it has induced them to en- 
"7 tertain, 


Mr. Dundas ſaid he was moſt extremely happy to 


find the important point then under diſcuſſion agi- 


tated fo early in the debate. It was of infinite con- 


ſequence that if a doubt remained floating on any 


man's mind on the ſubject, it ſhould be wiped away. 
In order to clear vp theſe doubts, if any there were, 
| 3 Og he 


L 40 ] 
he had riſen. Nothing, he ſaid, could be more cer- 
tain, than that the public, if the bill ſnould paſs, al- 
lowing the Eaſt-India Company to accept bills to a 
greater amount than the amount to which they wern 
reſtricted by the Regulating Bill of 1773, was in no Z 
way pledged, either directly or indirectly, to make 'F 
good the payment of thoſe bills in caſe the Kaſt- 7? 
India Company ſhould fail to diſcharge them. In 3B 
order to ſee this more clearly, gentlemen had only to 
refer to the cauſe of the reſttiction's having been ori- 
ginally impoſed on the Company, and the manner in 
which that reſtriction was to be governed and to 
operate, In 1773, the queſtion to whom the terri- 1 

| Torial acquiſitions made by the Eaſt-India Company's 
troops of right belonged, was ſo far agitated, that a 
claim was ſet up by Parliament to a ſhare of profits 
made by the Company; and in order that ſuch claim 
might not be iniquitably urged, ſo as to trench 
upon what might be ſuppoſed to be the clear com- 
mercial gains of the Company, it was agreed, that 
the Company ſhould divide eight per cent. every 
year that their aggregate profits amounted to ſo 
much; after which, the public were to come in for 
their ſhare, and to divide with the Company equally : 
but in order to prevent the Company from depriving 
the public of the right thus eſtabliſhed, and in order 
to prevent them from appropriating the whole re- 
mainder of their profits to the payments of bills that = 
might be fraudulently ſent over from India, chey 
were reſtricted from accepting bills beyond a limit- | 3 
ed amount without the n conſent of the Lords Z 
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er- of the Treaſury. The queſtion, then, came preciſe- 
al- ly to this point; from what was it that the Legiſla- 
oa 2} ture had reſtrited the Eaſt-India Company? Un- 


ern doubtedly, from making the remainder of their pro- 
no ts liable to the payments of the bills accepted by 
ake "F them; in other words, from a free uſe of their own 
aſt- credit and their own property. Thus much, there- 

In fore, he was ready to admit he did, when he gave 
y to his conſent to the Company's accepting more bills 
ori- than to the amount to which they were reſtricted by 
er in the Regulating Bull, viz. he gave up on the part of 
d to the public their claim to a dividend on the credit and 
erri- property of the Company to ſo much amount, as 
any's the amount of the bills they might accept: but to ſay 
hat a that he pledged the public, either directly or indi- 


rectly, in any way whatever, to make good the pay- 
ment of thoſe bills, was a fact which he flatly de- 
nied. . | 
| Mr. Fox ſtill adhered to his opinion, notwith- 
ſanding what had been urged by the learned gen- 
tleman; for as he had a right to preſume, that peo- 
ple would not advance their money to the Company in 
© its preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, if they thought it ſtood 
$ unſupported by the public, ſo he had a right to ar- 


claim 
rench 
com- fg 
that 1 
every 

to fo 
in for 
ually : 


riving ue, that their advancing their money, as ſoon as the 
order Treaſury ſhould conſent to the acceptance of the 
ole re- bills, was to be ſolely aſcribed to the idea, that as 


Parliament and the Public ſtood in the light of 


us that F< 
guarantees, that the Company's reſources would be 


z limit- 9 found equal to all their engagements; and therefore, 
Lords if theſe reſources ſhould afterwards fail, the nation 
of i „ S6 might 
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might well be thought by the bill- holder a ſecurity 


| Exchequer and Mr. Dundas in thinking that the 
public would in no ſhape be bound by the permiſ- 


connection than that which inviolably ſubſiſted be- 


TY 


for the payment of the bills. _ 
Mr. Jenkinſon agreed with the Chancellor of the 


3 
4 
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ſion which they gave to the acceptance, for the pay- 
ment of the bills. He was always of opinion, that 
the publie were not in any degree whatever reſpon- 
ſible for the credit of the Company. The commu- 
nity at large were in ſome degree affected by what- 
ever preſſed on individuals; and individuals ſtood in 
this relation to the whole, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their property; ſo that the national credit 
and that of the Eaſt-India Company had no other 


tween the country in general and every other trading 
ſtock. The opinion of Parliament did not, there- 
fore, bind the public funds with any additional bur- 
den, whatever might be the fate of this Company. 
He did not, for his part, apprehend the Treaſury in 
the ſmalleſt degree anſwerable for thoſe bills, any 
farther than authoriſed by the ſolvency of the Com- 
pany, or its ability to ſatisfy all its creditors to the 
full. The Houſe of Commons only exerciſes its own 
judgement, which cannot have any influence what- 
ever in conpelling the conſtituents of that Houſe to 
.make good the debts of the Company. Though 
Parliament are at preſent of opinion the affairs of, 
the Company are promiſing and proſperous, the nation 4 
is not in conſequence pledged that theſe encouraging 
Facumalſacces thould i in no future period undergo the 

leaſt 
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leaſt alteration. All reaſoning which regards futurity, 


he was fatisfied, was liable to miſconſtruction and 


miſapprehenſion: but he ſhould ever be of opinion, 
that the Company only was reſponſible for 1ts own 
credit; and that thoſe who poſſeſſed ſtock on any 


other principle were in an error, which, however, 


he truſted might prove an harmleſs one, but which, 
in the event of a failure in the Company, would draw 

along with it the moſt fatal and diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances. He, for one, ſhould be extremely ſorry in- 


deed, to find the public loaded with all the debts of 


all the corporations and trading companies, to the 
affairs of which ſome interference of Parliament 
might have been found neceſſary. This would hang 
like a millſtone about the neck of the nation, and 
muſt inevitably fink our credit for ever. But the fact 
was otherwiſe. No one ever dreamt of ſuch a thing; 
and he was happy to foreſee that the event would 
not occaſion bringing the matter to an iſſue. 

Mr. Francis ſaid—Sir, the anſwer given by the 
right honourable gentleman is ſuſficiently clear and 
preciſe, and, as far as his opinion goes, certainly 


| precludes all idea of Parliament's becoming anſwer- 


able, at any time, for any conſequences with which 
its own act, in this reſpect, may be attended. But I 
confeſs, Sir, that the anſwer, though clear and de- 
terminate, is to my mind by no means ſatisfactory. 
I never imagined that Parliament would in any caſe 
be ſtrictly and legally bound to diſcharge the bills, as 
an indorſer would be, or that the creditors would 
have an action againſt Government: but I did, and 

” WS do 
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do gill apprehend, that by the act ape the pub. 
lic honour would be in ſome ſort engaged to thoſe 

perſons, who, confiding in the wiſdom and juſtice 
of Parliament, would not conceive it poſſible that 
the Legiſlature, aſſuming and exerciſing, as it does, 
a conſtant control over the Company's affairs, 
would take off an exiſting reſtraint, and give the 
Company an expreſs permiſſion to engage for the 
payment of demands, which Parliament was not per- 
fectly aſſured that the Company would be able to 
diſcharge. The ſenſe of the Legiſlature to this ef- 
fect will be declared by the permiſſion it gives, which 
the creditors will conclude is founded on a ſtrict en- 
. quiry and certain Knowledge, and which, therefore, 
they will receive, and are entitled to confider as a 
parliamentary ſecurity. My queſtion, therefore, was 


nor unſeaſonable or ſuperfluous. It appears that a 


different opinion prevails on this fide of the Houſe 
(turning to Mr. Fox, at which the T reaſury-bench 
laughed.) I never knew till this day, that the right 
honourable gentleman near me had ſtarted a doubt, 
at any former time, on this ſubject. Iam not a party 
man in this or any other queſtion. I have not the 
honour of living in any habits of acquaintance with 
the right honourable gentleman, nor do I believe 
that I ever ſpoke fifty words to him above once in 
my life, My doubts aroſe upon the inſtant, and 
while the right honourable gentleman oppoſite to me 
Was propoſing that part of his intended bill. Surely, 
Sir, there is nothing very abſurd in the diſtinction 
between a legal and an honourable obligation; and 

though 
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though I do. not contend that the claim of che credi. 


tors can be inforced by a legal proceſs, I ſtill think, 


that, if this act paſſes, they will have a powerful 
claim upon the public equity and the public faith. 


At all events, Sir, fince a doubt appears to exiſt, and 
ſince it is poſſible that the parties concerned may 
view the ſecurity held out to them in the ſame light 
that I do, I think it would be adviſeable to inſert a 


clauſe in the bill, declaring the ſenſe and intention of 


the Legiſlature to be, that they do not vouch for the 
ſecurity which they permit to be given, and that they 
are in no ſenſe engaged at any period to make it 
good. By ſuch a declaration it cannot be denied 


that Parliament would ſtand clear of all claim on the 
part of the creditors. But even then, Sir, we ſhall 


not have done all that we are in duty bound to do. 
We are not only bound to preclude the poſſibility of 
any claim being urged againſt the public, but we 


are to take care not to ſuffer Parliament to be in any 
ſhape partakers in an error, or accomplices in a de- 
ception that may poſſibly miſlead, or be practiſed by 
others. The Directors ſay they ſhall be able to diſ- 


charge the bills in queſtion at certain ſtated periods. 
© Before we give them permiſſion to undertake this en- 


gagement, let us be very ſure that they will be able 
to perform it. Their accounts are before us ; your 
Select Committee have gone into a ſtrict examination 
of them, and have made you a Report. Let us ſee 
what the reſult of it is. I have examined theſe ac- 


counts and Reports with all the diligence and atten- 
tion in my * and J. mean, if the Houfe will 


allow 
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allow me, to ſtate briefly what concluſions I have 
drawn from them : but, as the matter is in itſelf ex- 
tremely dry and intricate, and as it is difficult even 
for men of longer practice and greater ability than I 
pretend to, to ſpeak clearly and intelligibly upon 
long and perplexed calculations, I muſt ſolicit a great 
deal of indulgence. I am not accuſtomed to ſpeak 


in public; and I very much fear, that, although 


what I have to ſay is clear enough in my own mind, 


it will appear in great diſorder. But before J enter 
into this part of my ſubject, I have one obſervation 
to make, in reply to many things that have been elo- 
quently urged, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on, by the 


right honourable mover of the bill, He expreſſly 


admits, that great and boundleſs prodigality has ex- 
iſted in the management of the Company's affairs, 
and that the ſeryants abroad. have been guilty of re- 
peated acts of the groſſeſt and moſt daring diſobe- 
dience of orders. From this ſtate of facts he makes 
a ſudden tranſition to a different proſpect, and looks 
forward to an oppoſite ſyſtem, withour any date that 
I can diſcover, unleſs it be the uſual promiſes of un- 
uſual vigour on the part of the Directors, and of 
thrift and ſubmiſſion, equally unuſual, on the part 


of their ſervants. From premiſes ſuch as theſe, and 


which have exiſted in as much apparent force during 
the laſt twenty years as they do at this moment, the 
right honourable gentleman rapidly concludes, that 
obedience and ęconqmy will infallibly prevail here- 
after. It may be ſo. The right honourable gentle- 


man's ſpeculations may be better founded than mine. 
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ve 1 fhall leave him in poſſeſſion of his hopes, without 
relinquiſhing my own fears; obſerving only, that 
han there is this eſſential difference between us, that my 
21 apprehenſions are founded in experience, and that 
268 his expectations are oppoſed to it. 


Sir, I propoſe to confider the actual ſtate of the 


eak Company's affairs, as repreſented in the papers before 
ugh us, under four principal heads ; premiſing only, that 
ind, Il ſhall content myſelf with ſtating groſs ſums under 
nern each head, and not attempt to enter into a detail of 
HON de articles of which the totals may be compoſed, as 
elo- 1 do not believe it poſſible to make ſuch a detail in- 
the relligible to the Houſe. With reſpe& to aſſertions, or 
eflly mere matters of fact 31 muſt deſire it to be underſtood, 
ex- that I conſtantly ground myſelf on the authority of 
fairs, the Report from the Select Committee, and take 
f re- 2X their aſſertions for granted, having no other teſt or 
ſobe· 1 | evidence by which I could canvaſs the ftatements 
nakes = produced by the Court of Directors, but the docu- 
looks ments produced by your Committee. I am, there- 
| that fore, not anſwerable for any thing, but for the uſe I 
Hun. may make of thoſe materials. 
ad of rue Court of DiteRtors, in their firſt Report, have- 
LE uiid before you an eſtimate of receipts and payments 


in England for a period of fix years, ending in March 
luring Þ 1790, which they fupport by another eſtimate of the 
Gt o value of goods remaining now, or to be imported 
„ Nat into England within that period, and of the funds, 


my out of which ſuch goods are to be provided. On a 
oa rough computation of the amount of ſeveral articles 


| ſhall | of credit in this latter eſtimate, to which your Com- 
: mittee 
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mittee have objected, and of ſeveral articles of debits 
which the Directors have either under-rated, or not 


charged at all, 1 am of opinion, that on their fx 
years eſtimate they have taken credit for at leaſt three 
millions too much. Other calculations, made by 
gentlemen who underſtand the ſubject better than L 


do, carry the deficiency much higher, and even ta 


the amount of ſome millions more than I have. . My 
computation, I am ſure, is much within the truth. 
The Directors in another paper, (No. 4,) have ex- 


hibited an eſtimate of what they call their neat re- 
; venues in India in time of peace, and of the annual 


eſtabliſhed charges to be defrayed out of them. 
Availing myſelf of the remarks which your Com- 


mittee have made on this account, in which I intirely 
concur, I ſay, that the Directors have under-rated 


the charges to the amount of 882,080]. a year, which 
in ſix years will amount to 5,292,480. ; that they 
have omitted to provide for the intereſt of their bond 
debt in India, to the amount of 400,000). a year, 
which in fix years comes to 2,400,000]. and that 
they have taken credit for an increaſe of revenue 
from Benares, and from.the Calcutta cuſtoms, to the 
amount of 29255001. which, I am convinced, will 
never be realiſed, and which in ſix years will amount 
to 1783; 00l. Theſe ſeveral ſums taken together, 


come to 9,747,480. from which it will reſult, that 
inſtead of having an annual ſurplus in India of 


1,091,5461. as the Directors have ſtated, the an- 
nual balance againſt their Indian revenue will be 
I 624.530. and yet nothing allowed for victualling 

the 


3 


1 i; 


4 | the King's ſhips and pay of regiments, which alredy 


Z amounts to 782, 391. and that the whole over-credit 
4 taken by the Directors in the above two eſtimates 
amount to 12,747, 480l. on the en Peg of 
7 fix years. 

| The third material point to be confidered is the 
amount of bills unpaid, and already drawn or ex- 
pected by the Company ; and theſe, by a paper pro- 
duced to your Committee,* appear already to amount 
to the enormous ſum of 4,919,2361l. The Directors 
in their eſtimate ſuppoſe that bills may be drawn to 
the amount of 5,655,6681. in the whole period of 
fix years, and for that demand they profeſs to make a 
proviſion. It appears then, that by far the greateſt 
part of the ſum ſo provided is already abſorbed, and 
that only 836, 4321. is left to anſwer all the bills that 
may be drawn in the four laſt years of the eſtimated 
period. 

The amount of the Company's debts in India 
comes next into view ; and however lightly it may 
be valued by the Court of Directors, or how little 
ſoever thoſe gentlemen may profeſs to regard the 
preſſure of ſuch a burden, or confidently to rely on 
= the means of removing it, undoubtedly it will be 
Z conſidered by this Houſe as an object of the moſt ſe- 
rious and alarming nature. I ſhall content myſelf 
with ſtating the fats to you, and leave them to your 
reflections without farther comment. 


* Appendix, No. 7. 
H.- I find 
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I find by the Report of the Directors, corrected 
by your Committee, that the debt in India amounted, 


by the laſt advices, to 6, 192, 207 l.“ and this you are 


told is likely to be liquidated in proceſs of time, 
partly by the appropriation of certain debts charged 
upon ſome of the ruined Princes and inſolvent renters 
of lands in India, to the amount of 2, 470, 394l. of 
which the Directors themſelves ſuppoſe a conſiderable 
part to be bad, at the ſame moment that they take 

credit for the whole of it, which I am of opinion is 
not worth a ſhilling. The other fund out of which 
the debt is to be diſcharged, is to conſiſt of ſuppoſed 
ſavings out of a ſuppoſed annual ſurplus of revenue 
in India, ſtated by the Directors at 1, 091, 646l. 
which ought, in truth, to be conyerted into an an- 
nual deficiency of 1, 634, 5 80l. by which their debts 
will be annually increaſed inſtead of diminiſned. In 
this ſtatement of the bonded debt, I find nothing 
charged for outſtanding debts at Bombay, which 
muſt be conſiderable. No account of them is pro- 
duced. But you may judge of the condition of pub- 
hic credit at that Preſidency from this extraordinary 
fact: by the laſt advices, their bonds, bearing an 
intereſt of nine per cent. were at fifty per cent. diſ- 
count, and the government were not poſſeſſed of a 
rupee to pay either principal or intereſt, 


* Debts tated by the Directors 
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There is another paper or eſtimate before you; 
Which certainly would deſerve the moſt attentive 
conſideration of the Houſe, and which I ſhould have 
examined with the ſtricteſt care, as the matter of it 
falls within my own knowledge; rather more than any 
other part of the preſent ſubject, if certain other ac- 
counts, by which alone the truth or fallacy of this 
eſtimate could be aſcertained, had been produced by 
the Directors. The account I ſpeak of is an eſtimate 
of the probable receipts and diſburſements of the 
Bengal Government for one year, from April 1783 
to April 1784. You may remember, Sir, that when 
I moved for a copy of this eſtimate about a fortnight 
ago, I did at the ſame time deſire, that the accounts 
of the actual receipts and diſburſements up to the 
lateſt period to which they were received, might be 
laid before the Houſe. I find now, Sir, that, al- 
though you have an eſtimate of probable receipts 
and diſburſements to April 1584, you have no ac- 
count of actual receipts and diſburſements later than 
to April 1781, and your Committee tell you that no 
later accounts have been ſent home. Now, Sir, this 
fact alone is to me, and J dare ſay will be fo to the 


= Houſe, a juſt and ſufficient reaſon for rejecting and 
diſcarding the eſtimate at once, as a paper which has 
no claim whatever to our confidence, and to which 


no ſort of credit is due. The accounts of the actual 


receipts and diſburſements of one year is the natural, 
neceſſary, and indiſpenſable foundation of the eſtimate 


of the next. The firſt is the official, the true, and, 


indeed, the only evidence by which the ſecond can 


H 2: be 
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be ſupported. You cannot officially ſay, that am eſ- 
timate of the enſuing year is true, or even that it is 
probable, unleſs you have the power of comparing it 
with the actual accounts of the collections and ex- 


pences of the preceding years. To withhold ſuch 


evidence is in the firſt place a very criminal neglect of 
duty in the ſervants abroad. To expect, that without 


it the Directors ſhould place any confidence in their 


eſtimates, is in my mind an inſtance of preſumption: 
and finally they force us to this obvious and natural 
concluſion, that not only their eſtimate deſerves no 
credit for want of the documents that naturally and 
neceſſarily belong to it, but that thoſe documents 
would not have been withheld, if they did not exhi- 
bit ſuch a view of the Company's affairs as the ſer- 
vants abroad did not dare to ſend home. From the 


premiſes I have ſtated, I have a right to the concluſion; 


and though hereafter it ſhould appear that, in fact, the 


Rate of things abroad were better than I preſume it 


to be, the parties have no right to complain, ſince 
the concluſion I draw to their diſadvantage is found- 
ed on their own act, or rather on the omiſſion of an 


eflential part of their duty. For theſe reaſons, Sir, 


I ſhall treat this eſtimate, as I think the Houſe ought 
to do, with perfect diſregard. One obſervation only 
occurs upon the face of it, which I borrow from 
your Committee, and which certainly is too material 
to be omitted. The eſtimate acknowledges a balance 
againſt the Company of fifty-fix lacks of current ru- 
pees, which it allows to be the exceeding of the ex- 
pence beyond the reſources of the year in queſtion. 
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To this great ſum your Committee have added two 
other articles of over-credits taken, which increaſe 


the annual deficiency to 120 lacks, or to 1, 350, oool. 


Permit me now, Sir, to conſider the Company's 
affairs in another point of view. Let it be ſuppoſed 
for a moment, that all the calculations made by your 
Committee go upon falſe facts, or upon miſtaken 
principles, that all their concluſions are falſe, and all 
their objections groundleſs. Suppoſing all this were 
admitted by me, and taken for granted by the Houſe, 
there ſtill remains two conſiderations, which, on the 
principles aſſumed by the Court of Directors them- 
ſelves, attack the whole fabric of their accounts, 
and ſhake it to its foundation. The firſt of theſe 
conſiderations belongs in a more eſpecial manner than 
perhaps any other to the department and office of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I mean only to 


bring it into view, and to draw his attention to it. 


The Court of Directors ſuppoſe, that in the courſe of 
the year 1784 the Company may be able to ſell the 
bonds which have been paid in lately at their ſales, 
and hereafter to keep in circulation the ſum of two 
millions of bonds; and they admit, that if this cannot 
be done, the bonds may be paid in at the ſales in- 
ſtead of caſh, and all preſent eftimates be thereby Jet 
aſide. The fact is, that on the 31ſt of May laſt, the 
bonds, which either they had not been able to iffue, 
or which had been paid in again at their ſales, 
amounted to 587,200}, and on this point your Com- 
mittee properly and judiciouſly obſerve, that it ap- 
pears hs doubiful whether the circulation preſumed by 

the 
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the Directors can take place, under all preſent circum- 
ſtances, and ſubject to a plan of management which 
implies à decreaſe of diſburſements aud an increaſe of 
receipts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has in- 
formed the Houſe, that it makes part of the plan of 
the preſent year, to circulate three millions and a 
half of Exchequer bills on account of Government : 
now, Sir, it is for him to conſider whether theſe 
two circulations of paper. can exiſt together to the 
extent that is propoſed, and whether one of them 
will not materially affect and embarraſs the other. 
The queſtion, I confeſs, is beyond my reach; and I 
do not preſume to offer an opinion upon it. 

Of the ſecond great conſideration, which, as J ap- 
prehend, annihilates all the eſtimates of the Direc- 
tors at once, I am a little more capable to judge. 
The Houſe undoubtedly has obſerved, that all theſe 
eſtimates go upon one principle, or rather upon one 
preſumption, viz. that peace exiſts in India, and 
that it will exiſt without interruption to the end of 
the period to which the eſtimates are carried. In 
their Second Report they ſay, that from all their ad- 
wices, there appeared no ground to doubt but peace 
would very ſoon be made with Tippoo Saib, and be 
thereby completely eſtabliſhed over all India. You 
will recollect, Sir, that J took the liberty, ſome 
days ago“, to expreſs a different opinion on this 
ſubject, and ſtated to the Houſe that I had reaſon to 
ſuſpect that the Directors were not completely war- 
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| ranted in making this declaration to Parliament. 
At all events, I thought it extremely neceſſary that 
the Houſe ſhould ſee on what ſpecific ground ſuch 
aſſurance of peace was adopted by the Directors, 
You may- 
alſo recolle&, Sir, with what ſlight and diſregard 
that propoſition was treated. It was expreſſly called 
improper and premature, as if I had groſsly injured 
the Directors by queſtioning the truth of their aſſer- 
A tions, or wiſhed to injure the Company by divulging 
their political ſecrets. It now appears, I think, 
that my queſtion was not quite ſo abſurd and 
| groundlefs as it was then repreſented. Such a 
\ queſtion of fact could not be a matter of indifference 
| at any time, and eſpecially not at a time when the 
| ſuppoſition of peace was made the foundation from 
which the actual and future circumſtances of the 
5 India Company were to be inferred; and when, 
from that inference, meaſures of practice were to be 
inſtantly reſolved on. If there be peace in India, 
the principle of the calculations made by the Di- 
tectors is ſo far ſupported. Armies may then be re- 
| duced, and expences may. be retrenched ; but if you 
reverſe the fact, the Directors are obliged, by their 
don way, of reaſoning, not only to relinquiſh their 
} concluſion, but to reverſe it. As long as a war con- 
tinues in India, not only no retrenchments can be 
made, but the ſame cauſes of expence which have 
brought the Company to their preſent diſtreſs muſt 
continue to operate, and every ſuppoſed ſaving, for 
which they haye taken credit with as much confi- 
| dence 
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dence as if they had the produce of it in their 
Treaſury, muſt be converted into an exceeding of 
expence. | 

| Yau have now upon your table, Sir, a letter FIR 
the Governor General and Council of Fort William, 
dated the 7th of February laſt, to which the at- 
tention of the Houſe has been particularly called, 


and which certainly deſerves it. In this letter you 


are told, ©& that the negociation for peace does not 
& promiſe ſo much ſucceſs as firſt appearances led to 
s expect — that the ſteps. which Tippoo had taken 
* were {uch as left Nana little or no hopes of his 
te acquieſcence in the treaty, and that the Select 


Committee of Madras were endeavouring to get 


« their army into the field as faſt as poſſible,” — 
Sueh is the pacific ſtate of your affairs in India, not- 
withſtanding the poſitive aſſurances very lately given 
you by the Directors, that: there appeared no grounds 
to doubt but peace would very ſoon be made with Tip- 


p00 Saih, and be thereby completely eſtabliſhed over all 


India. In this place, Sir, it is fair in me to obſerve, 


that, when I moved for papers, tending to eſtabliſh 


the probability, if not certainty, of peace in India, it 


was conſidered as a propoſition dangerous to the 


Company's credit, and leading to a diſcovery of the 


important ſecrets of their State, But now, it ſeems, ; : 
there is no ſort of danger in divulging intelligence 


which eſtabliſhes the certainty of war. The mo- 


ment theſe advices arrive, they are laid before the A 


Houſe, and inſtantly ordered to be printed and 
TIN Undoubtedly it was right to do ſo.— 
Tranſactions 


" 
Wb 
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eit Tranſactions in India cannot be made t6o public 
of In truth, there is no danger from any thing but 

| concealment. But how is it poſſible to recoticile the 
om | objections made to the production of the papers 
m, moved for by me, with the mi ee peer u of 
at- the preſent intelligence? 
ed, By the ſame conveyance the Houſe is in poſt 
you I feflion of an extraordinary letter from Mr. Haſtings: 
not Conſidering the eagerneſs with which it is produced, 


to I preſume that ſome important concluſions. are 
| meant to be deduced from it. On this letter 1 ſhall 
beg leave to offer you a few obſervations. — I am 
le& 3 thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Haſtingy's ſtile, and 

wich the rapidity of his invention. I know the 
— powers of his pen, and how implicitly he confides 


not- in them. I know that, between. a feeble memory 
iven and a brilliant imagination, he is apt to fall into 
unds ſuch a total miſconception of facts as would be very 
Tip- diſtreſſing to his argument, if it were not united with 
4! gan unlimited command of words. Mr. Haſtings 
erve, tells you, Sir, that, during a period of five years, 
blih F< he has maintained a continued and deſperate ſtate' 
ia, it of war in every part of India.” Hitherto, Sir, 
> the this war has been called proſperous; | hitherto you 
f the have heard of nothing but compleat viRories and 
2ems, - deciſive ſucceſſes .in every quarter. Hitherto the 
gence © fare of the war has been repreſented to be ſucceſs- 
mo- ful. But now, it ſeems, the facts are: ſuddenly al- 
e the tered. It now anſwers the purpoſe of the moment 
| and co confeſs the truth = Your: diſtreſſes are acknow- 
ſo.— OY in order. to exalt the 8 the vigour, 


&ions I and 


„ 
and the policy, by which they have been relieved. 
What yeſterday was proſperous, to-day is deſperate. 

' Proceeding in a narrative of events which he 
ere himſelf may have happened, Mr. Haſtings 


aſſures you, © that he has fupported your other 


„ prelidencies, not by ſcanty and ineffectual ſup- 
“ plies, bur by an anxious anticipation of a7/ their 
«© wants, and by a moſt prompt and liberal relief of 
them.“ If this deſcription be correct, Bombay 
and Fort St. George muſt have been nurtured in the 
lap of luxury, It is impoſſible that, in the very 
period referred to by Mr. Haſtings, they ſhould 
have incurred a debt of two or three millions, and 


drawn upon the Directors for a million more. Yet 


the accounts on your table ſuppoſe that they have 
done ſo, —He ſays, „that he has aſſiſted the China 
trade, and provided larger inveſtments from Ben- 
gal than it had ever furniſhed in any given period 
et of the ſame length ;? and then he ſolemnly and 


. 
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deliberately concludes; - That, in the performance 


<« of theſe ſervices, he had ſought but little pecuniary A 
< aſſiſtance from home; and that, unwilling to add 
< to the domeſtic embaraſſments of his honourable 1 
« employers, he. had avoided drawing an them for 
t ſupplies on many occaſions that would have juſti- | 
« fied him in ſeeking ſuch aſſiſtance. Me,  Haſ- 
tings, I conclude, keeps no account of his drafts on 
the Directors; or, perhaps, he ſuppoſes that they 
keep none. Unfortunately for both parties, the ac- | 
counts exiſt, and are now upon your table. By | 


theſe it appears. that, excluſive of: bills already paid 
Ban | ; by 
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by the Company ſince the commencement of the 
war, and which muſt have amounted to a very con- 
fiderable ſum, the bills now received or advifed from 
Bengal alone, and not paid, amount to 3, 416, 28 fl.! 
and this is the proof of Mr. Haſtings's unwilling- 
neſs to add to the domeſtic embaraſſments of his 


| honourable employers. 


1 ſhall not enter minutely into aki flattering ac- 
count which he thinks it ſuirs his preſent ſituation 
to give you, of the proſperous ſtate of Bengal. It 
is no eaſy matter to refute general affertions con- 
cerning an object ſo far removed from your view: 
nor would it be fair, perhaps, to canvaſs the literal 
veracity of a poetical deſcription. Mr. Haſtings's 
judgment, now and then, is hurried away by his 
genius. He abandons himſelf to- his pen, and 
writes, currente calamo, whatever the convenience of 
an inftant argument dictates to his mind, without 
reflecting on any thing which the. ſervice of the 
moment might have engaged him to fay yeſterday ; 
or looking forward to any thing which the ſpur of 
the occaſion may incite him to fay to-morrow. But 
to a deſcription which it is not in my power to con- 
fute, he has added ſome ſpecific evidence, which I 
ſhall take the liberty to examine, becauſe it is of 
an examinable nature in * and nnn to be 
familiar to me. . 

To prove to you the Kowithing e 
of his government in December laſt, he ſends you 
a ſtate of the treafury of Fort William, of the ſame 
Gate with his letter; and I freely admit that the 

1 2 | evidence 
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the evidence of this decument is properly appealed 
to. The proof produced directly relates to the pro- 
poſition, and is ſtrictly applicable to it. With reſpect 
to the ability or diſabily of the government of Ben- 
gal to carry on current ſervices, to anſwer imme; 
diate demands, or to provide for actual expences, 
the balance of quick ſtock, let it be ever ſo great, 
proves nothing. Property of any other kind proves 
nothing. The ſtate of the Treaſury, eſpecially if 
taken at a favourable period, is the true teſt of the 
ability of Government and of the reſources of the 
country. The treaſury at the Prefidency is the 
grand reſervoir into which the collections from the 
other treaſuries neceſſarily and naturally flow. It 
may be accidentally drained by a ſudden demand, but, 
in the ordinary courſe of the collections, it will ſoon 
be repleniſhed. Whereas, if the reſervoir be dry, 
you may be perfectly aſſured, that all the ſources 
and all the channels by which it was ſupplied are dry 
likewiſe. Now, Sir, having acknowledged the com- 
petence of the evidence, let us conſider what it proves. 
The firſt article in the account, as it naturally ought 
to be, is that of ready money; and, after all you have 

heard, would you believe it poſſible, that in the zrea; 

ſury of a country, Whoſe annual reyenue is computed 

at four or five millions, and which, as Mr. Haſtings 
aſſures you, has enjoyed the clear and uninterrupted 
ſunſhine of wealth, peace and abundance, there ſhould 
be only 5500, and that too at a favourable period of 
the collections, as the months of November and De- 

cember unqueſtionably are? In other aſſets and ſe- 

b | curities, 
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curities, credit is taken for about forty thouſand 
pounds more; and this was the whole of the ex- 
iſting fund of the flouriſhing government of Ben- 

* e 

: The exiſting demands againſt it are not confined | 
within the ſame limits. On the face of the account, 
the acknowledged debt, againſt a fund of fifty thou- 
ſand pounds,' exceed two millions; yet even this 
debt is not ſtated as it ought to be, While I was 
in the government 'of Bengal, the amount of orders 
of Council on the treaſury iſſued, and not paid, was 
always ſtated at the foot of the account. In this ac- 
count that article is omitted ; and I find by another. 
paper that ic amounted to current rupees $9,337 35s 


or above 600,000. It is proper the Houſe ſhould 


be apprized, that heretofore theſe orders were al- 
ways conſidered like bank notes, equivalent to ready 
money, and that they are hawking about Calcutta at 
four per cent. diſcount. The treaſury of Fort 
William, in effect, is ſhut ; or it is only open for the 


| Purpoſe of receiving money for draughts on the Di- 
rectors. Neither is this all the debt in Bengal: A 


quantity of Treaſury Certificates, of which the 
amount does not appear, are circulating at eight per 
cent. intereſt, Of theſe no notice is taken in the ſtate 
of the treaſury ; though, in effect, they make part of 
the bonded debt, and ought to be added to it. | 
In farther ſypport of his letter, Mr. Haſtings 
has ſent you an eſtimate of the probable receipts and 
diſburſements in Bengal for five months, ending 
in wins an 1784. In the firſt: place, Sir, a paper of 


this 
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this nature, if it pretends to officiat authority, or if 
it lays claim to official credit, ought regularly to 
be recorded on the conſultations, and tranſmitted by 
the Governor General and Council colleRively to the 
Court of Directors. The forms of the Government 
eſtabliſned by law, both abroad and at home, require 


that courſe of proceeding, and acknowledge no 


other. But waving this objection, I infift upon 


another, which I have already urged againſt the 


eſtimate for the whole year, that it is not even 
now accompanied by that evidence, by which it 
ought to have been long ago preceded”: I mean the 
account of the actual collections and diſburſements 
of the preceding years. It is not, therefore, in my 
power, if I were ever ſo well inelined, to enter 
into the ſpecific merits of this eſtimate, much leſs 
to aſcertain the probable truth or falſehood of the 
credit given or taken in it. One obſervation only 
is ſufficiently obvious, and that, perhaps, may be 
thought decifive. Mr. Haſtings forms a partial eſ- 


timate of receipts on the five moſt productive 


months of the year, for in ſome months the col- 
lections are very heavy, and in others produce no- 
thing; yet he has been forced to leave an acknow- 
ledged balance of twelve lacks, or 12 8, 000l. againſt 


even that conjectural eftimate, and notwithſtanding 


he has taken credit for twenty-five lacks, or 260,000). 
for new draughts to that amount, to be drawn on 
the Court of Directors, and to be applied to the 
y_ of the five months i in 1 ld 


Theſe 
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- Theſe inſtances, I believe, may be ſufficient to 
convince the Houſe, that Mr, Haſtings's judgement 
does not travel quite ſo faſt as his imagination. Un- 
doubtedly he is a perſon of uncommon abilities. No 
man knows them better than I do. No man has tried. 
them more than I have done, And yet, Sir, it is a 
moſt ſingular truth, that, during his whole govern- 
ment, almoſt all his ſchemes have defeated themſelves; 
that his moſt peremprory and deliberate political 
opinions were thoſe, in which he has found himſelf 
moſt completely deceived ; and that he has repeated- 
ly been duped by the Indian Princes, who though far 
inferĩor to him in talents, have an advantage over him 
in other qualifications. On this ſubject J cannot ap- 
peal to better evidence, or to more powerful autho- 
rity, than that of the learned gentleman oppoſite to 


me (Mr. Dundas). He has made himſelf maſter of 


all. the late tranſactions in India, and has reported 
them capiouſly to the Houſe. He will therefore 
ſupport me if I am right, or correct me if I ſhould be 
miſtaken about the facts I am going to mention. For 


3 | more than two years together, Mr. Haſtings had ſtu- 
1 diouſly cultivated, and perſuaded himſelf that he had 


gained. the friendſhip of a Maratta Prince called. 


| Moodajee Booſla, the Raja of Berar. On the ſtrength 


of a ſuppoſed concurrence of views and union of in- 
tereſts between himſelf and the Raja, Mr. Haſting's, 
in the year 1778, formed a plan of conqueſt and am- 
bition, the object of which was nothing leſs than to 
diſmember the dominions of the Nizam of the Decan, 
and to ſybducthe whole Maratta empire. Mr. Haſs 

F201 tings 
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tings entered directly upon the execution of his part 


of the project, but never, never, could prevail 
on his friend Moodajee to join him. On the con- 


trary, it was diſcovered, after two years negociation, 


during which the Raja paid many compliments to the 
profound wiſdom of Mr. Haſtings, that, during all 


this time, he had been employed in forming an offen- 


five alliance between the Marattas, the Nizam, Hyder 


Ally, and himſelf, for the purpoſe of extirpating 
the Engliſh out of India. In the midſt of the warmeſt 7 
profeſſions of friendſhip for Mr. Haſtings, this worthy 
Prince feat an army to the frontiers of Bengal, which 
Mr, Haſtings was at laſt obliged to buy off with 
three hundred thouſand: pounds of the Company's 


money, beſides a ſupply of ſubfiſtence while they ſtaid. 
Allow me to mention another ſtriking inſtance of the 
fallibility of Mr. Haſtings's politics. He never 


could be perſuaded that it was even poſſible that 
Hyder Ally ſhould invade the. Carnatic. He ſaid 
then, what he does now of Tippoo Saib, that it was 
utterly . incompatible with his views, intereſts, and 
political fituation, to engage in a quarrel with the 
Engliſh power; and I confeſs he ſupported. his opi- 
nion with ſo many plaufible arguments, that J myſelf 


began to think he might have reaſon on his ſide. In 


three or four months after the delivery of theſe opi- 
nions in ee et * invaded 1 overran the 


Carnatic. 


But 1 need not go bak, fot 1 of che Facility. 
with which Mr. Haſtings ſuffers any favourite idea to 
N him. In the letter now before you, - of the 


16th 
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factors. One imputation leads to the other. 


C 6s 1 


© | röch of December, he aſſures the Directors that a 


ceſſation of boſtilities has taken place with Jippoo Saib, 


| : and that in all probability it would be followed by a con- 
= firmed peace; and then he proceeds to affizn many 

& admirable reaſons for concluding that Tippoo Saib 
will not commit himſelf to a new ſcene of hoſtilities with 


the Engliſh nation. Unluckily for the credit of Mr. 
Haſtings's ſpeculations, his ſecond letter, of the 7th 
of February, completely overſets the firſt, The nego- 


== ciation for peace no longer promiſes ſucceſs ; the fleps taken 
h Tippo Saib leave little or no hopes of bis acquieſ= 
2 | cence in the treaty, and the Government of Madras are 
T ; | endeavouring to get their army into the field as faſt as 

ball. 


Jam ſenſible, Sir, that I have reſpaſſed too long on 


the patience of the Houſe ; and yet, before I fir down, 
II muſt ſolicit their indulgent attention to a-few words 
chat have a perſonal relation to myſelf. There are 
two kinds of miſconſtruction, to which what I have 
aid may be liable, and againſt which I am very de- 
3 ſirous to guard my character. 

ide ſtate of the Company's affairs certainly tend to 
2D place them in a point of view much leſs advantageous 
IF than that in which they had been repreſented by the 
5 Directors, it will be ſaid by ſome, and may be be- 
: lieved by others, that I am a man hoſtile to the inte- 
WE reſts of the Eaſt-India Company. 


As my remarks on 


On this preſump- 
jon, I ſhall be charged with ingratitude to my bene- 
I fo- 

tmnly deny them both. Yer it is perfectly true, Sir, 
an the Court of Directors I neither owe nor pro- 


K feſs 
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feſs any gratitude, although for fix years together 
they conſtantly and highly applauded my conduct. 
I owe them no obligation for empty promiſes of ſup- 
port and barren praiſes, pure and unmixed, as I have 


always found them, with any ferious proof of their 
approbation. I am not ſingular in diſclaiming a par- 
ticular attachment to the Court of Directors. I be- 


lieve Mr. Haſtings feels himſelf ſtill leſs indebted to 9 
them than I am. Neither do I profeſs any ſpecial 


devotion to the Court of Proprietors, I mean to the 9 
power that has generally predominated in that Court. 1 
They have almoft uniformly fupported the perſons 


and the meaſures, which I have uniformly oppoſed. 
— But there is a third claſs of perſons, completely 
diſtinct from the other two, for whom I profeſs and 
feel the warmeſt attachment, and to whoſe real inte- A 
reſts I am equally bound by duty, by gratitude, and 
inclination. I mean the Eaſt-India Company; to 
whoſe ſervice I owe the independence I poſſeſs, and 
even the ground I ftand on at this moment. The 
conſtitution of the Company ſuppoſes no diſtinction 


between the body corporate and the governing 
powers of the India Company. But is it in fact im- 
poſſible that ſuch a diſtinction ſhould exiſt ? Is it im- 


poſſihle that meaſures ruinous to the true permanen! 
intereſts: of the corporation, ſhould be advantageous 5 
to powerful ind iduals at the head of it? Perhaps! 
may be miſtaken in ſuppoſing a poſſible ſeparation of 
intereſts between the body and the head.— Perhaps! N 
may have no right to affirm, that the one may be 
abundantly provided for at the expence of the other, 

| | | and 
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and that ſuch things may have happened in other ſo- 
cieries. Whether this ſuppoſition be warranted or 
| Dot, it is to the corporation of the India Company, 
that I hold myſelf indebted. Let me fee diſtinctly 
| what their ſervice really requires, and I will engage 

to go as far as any honeſt man can go to promote it; 
I mean as far as the duty, that belongs to my preſent | 
ſtation, and by which I am attached to the commu- 
nity at large, will allow me. 

The ſecond ſort of miſconſtruction, againſt which 
1 I wiſh to be guarded, is {till more of a perſonal nature 
chan the firſt. I ſhould be ſorry to be ſuſpected of 
retaining a ſpark of perſonal animoſity to Mr. Haſ- 

| tings. We are. both, I believe, men of temper too 
| warm to be capable of laſting reſentments. Our 
| conteſt is at an end, and the hoſtilities it produced 
expired with it, —Affuredly I feel no enmity to him, 
and I readily acquit him of harbouring any againſt 
me. But it may be ſaid, and I have no reaſon to think 
it will, that I avail myſelf of the advantage of his ab- 
= ſcene, to ſay more of him, that I would do if he were 
bere. To this mean imputation, my anſwer is clear 
3 and concluſive. In the firſt place, I preſume. the | 
1 | Houſe may have obſerved, that although Mr. Haſ- 
4 | tings is not here in perſon, he appears fully by his re- 
ageous | preſentatives. They are men of ability, and of very 
chaps 1 = diſtinguiſhed aQtivity.—They cannot reaſonably be 
on of | accuſed of want of alertneſs to defend him, nor.would 
chaps 1 Þ it be an act of conſummate prudence to provoke 
nay be them. But I am perſuaded, Sir, that Mr. Haſtings 
| himſelf would be the firſt to acquit me of any parti- 
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cular reluftance or unwillingneſs to oppoſe him 


Face to face. In the ſix years that we lived together, 
his objection to my conduct was of a different na- 
ture.—He has often accuſed me of a determined 


_ perrina-ity in oppoſing him, right or wrong, and 


never fuffering any thing he ſaid or did, to paſs with- 
out an obſtinate debate. At all events, Sir, it is not 
my fault, that Mr. Haſtings is not here to anſwer for 
himſelf. No man, I think, who knows on what 
terms we ſtood in India, can poſſibly doubt, that if 
it bad depended on me to recal him, he would not 
now have been ſo well repreſented as he is, but would 
have been here in perſon long ago. Perhaps I have 
ſaid more on this ſubject than it required. I ſhould 
not have mentioned it at all, but for a letter ſent to 


me within theſe few days ſigned Detector, in which I 


am threatened with vengeance, or with a ſevere inqui- 


tion into my own offences, if I dare ſay any thing to 


the diſadvantage of that great abſent man, Mr. 
Haſtings. An anonymous letter is not worth notice. 


But fince the ſuſpicion it expreſſes 'may have occur- 
red to others, I thought it red on me to en- 


FP 


deavour to remove it. 
The Honourable Basseetapp ten Oatbrart ſpoke 


do the following effect: Mr. Chairman — I am not 


ſuffciently verſed in the ſubject of the finances of 
the Eaſt - India Company to trouble the Comme 
with my ſentiments on that head. | 


- Unleſs the right honourable gentleman over aguint 1 


me is pleaſed to cut me ſhort by pledging himſelf to 


bring forward a bill for _ regulation of India in 
the 
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de courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, I propoſe to ſpeak 
er, of that country in a different point of view. 

na- I have not the honour of repreſenting Mr. 
ned £ & Haſtings in this Houſe — I have the honour to ſtand 
ind here the repreſentative of a county in North Bri- 
ich. tain; as ſuch, I ſhall do Mr. Haſtings the - juſtice to 
not A 1 ſay, that I think his conduct during the long period 
for in which he has been at the head of our affairs in 


that India, has proved him to be endowed with ſuperior 
t if and uncommon abilities, and that he has exerted 
not theſe talents wich zeal and rigid integrity in the ſer- 
puld vice of his country, ſo as to entitle him to our n 
have praiſes. | 

ould FF A perufal, Sir, of the official letters which hive 
\t to A | htely been publiſhed,. from Mr. Haſtings, and from 
ch1 the Supreme Council, to the Court of Directors, has 
qui- | convinced me, if poſhble, more ſtrongly than ever, 
ig to 2 | that a government ought to be veſted in ſome one 
Mr. point in India which ſhould really be RE con- 
5Uce. I trol the ſeveral Preſidencies. 

cur-- That theſe Prefidencies have not been e 


- 3 1 whas is called the Supreme Council, I Than cu 
72 s likewife evince. 5 i! Ip 
Surely until there is one main n 1e can 


n not N | ctuate all the ſubordinate wheels of government. in 
es 'of © theſe extenfive and diſtant Iago our 2 
nittee there can never flouriſh. 


Nay, the public faith will be broke in every olds 
| and on every occaſion, and the country Jn 
due Phage eee 
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Mr. Haſtings, in the letters I have alluded to, 
ſtates, that the Maratta peace is eſtabliſhed on a 
firm baſis, which is ly: to ſtand unſhaken for a 
term: of years. 


Lam happy. to hear that opinion from fork a quar- 


ter — It is generally believed that it is much for the 
intereſt of Madajee Scindia (the Maratta Chief who 
mediated the peace of Salbey) that it ſhould be a 
laſting one. 


| There is a enn in one of theſe 3 5 
which leads me to believe, that the politicians of the 
Eaſt do not think us ripe for deſtruction; at leaſt i 


that they ſuppoſe our affairs ſtill to be retrievable. 

+ Nizam Ali Cawn is faid to have offered his aſ- 
 Liſtaace-to bring about a peace between our nation 
and the Nabob of Myſore. 

The Nizam is a Prince, Sir, oaks conduct has 
kitherto been artful and cautious. 

It cannot then be ſuppoſed, . that he ſhould "at 


forward in this tranſaction, except upon an idea, 
that if the war ſhould be kindled up afreſh we would | 
ruſh Tippoo Saib, and that at the ultimate ſettle- 
ment ofgthe matter, he would either mu an acqui- 


ſition of territory or of treaſure. | 
I have riſen, Sir, principally to requeſt the atten- 


ak of: the Houſe to a branch of reform in India | 


which ſtrikes me as eminently neceſſary; inſomuch, 


that I conceive, if a bill ſhould be brought forward | 


for the regulation of India, which was founded upon 
the extended information which the meritorious la- 
deun of many honourable members of this Houſe 

have 


ad mY „„ NR cwo 


pt ny mM 8 A 


to, 


 af- 
ation 


has 
ſtep 

idea, 
would 
ſettle- 


atten- 


India 


much, 


"rward | 


d upon 
ous la- 


Houſe 


have 


„„ | 
have brougbt to light, that it would be inefficient 
unleſs it went minutely into the ſtate of the govern- 
ment of the armies iu the ſettlements of the Eaſt- 
India Company. | 

If that government remains in force as at preſent 
exerciſed, and if the Britiſh Legiſlature does not im- 
mediately interfere towards its alteration and amend- 
ment, it is my firm belief, that our poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt will ſoon be diſmembered from this empire. 

Either, Sir, motives of humanity are to induce 
us to reſtore to the natives of India theſe territores 
which from avarice or ambition we have wreſted from 
them, or motives of policy are to predominate, and 
we are to attempt by arms to preſerve theſe diſtant 
provinces. 

What ſtep, Sir, upon this latter ſuppoſition can be 
of more immediate conſequence than the regulation 
of thoſe armies which we muſt maintain to ſecure the 
fidelity of many millions of ſubjects, whoſe hearts, 
God knows, have no reaſon to be impreſſed with 
ſentiments of gratitude for favours already received 


XZ under our government! 
c qui- 


Or what, Sir, calls more loudly for the . of 
our humanity than the confideration of what com- 
forts we can point out for thoſe ſoldiers, who have 
embarked for that diſtant part of the world, in what 
was their duty to conuder their King s and their coun- 
iy s cauſe ?- 

While we talk here of zeal for the wellare of 1 | 


State, they have proved theirs with the ſweat of their 
brows and with their blood. 


I muſt 


3 

1 muſt apologiſe for a few words which I with to 
ſpeak in detail upon this ſubject, obſerving that I am 
induced to enter into theſe details from a conviction 
of their importance, and from hopes which I enter- 
tain, that whatever regulating bill is introduced will 
contain clauſes for the remedy of the abuſes I com- 
plain of, and which will render the interference of 
his Majeſty's Secretary at War, or of the Eaſt-India 
Company efficacious in behalf of the army, which'it 


occurs to me cannot be the caſe until the baſis of a 


new military ſyſtem is laid down by Parliament. 

The Britiſh army actually ſerving in India is 
compoſed of bis Majeſty's troops and thoſe of the 
Eaſt- India Company. 

Theſe component parts feel the mt of union. 
From principle they wiſh to act in concert and har- 
mony, but their views and pretenſions are ſo widely 
different, that the moſt experienced officers who 
have ſerved in. that combined army are of opinion, 
thar- jealouſies and heart burnings mult exiſt in that 
corps until it is under one head. 

I ſhall not enter into the conſtitutional queſtion, 
whether the army ought to be under the Crown or 
the Company-— But as I totally coincide with thoſe 
officers: who-infift, that we never can have an effiti- 
ent army in India unleſs it is placed under one head, 
I have confined my thoughts on Indian ſervice to 
the idea, that the military government ſhould be 
folely-in' the hands of his Majeſty, or wy under 


the Company. 


1 
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It is almoſt ſuperfluous to deſcant .upon the 
merits bf diſcipline, or that diſcipline alone eufores 


: oe ſucceſs of any army. 


The experience of all ages, of all nations, ka de- 
monſtrated the truth of this aſſertion, and no Where 
mote forcibly than in India. The diſcipline of 
our army there, compared with that of the country 
powers, has been hitherto ſuperior — To that ſource 
cliefly may be traced the accompliſhment of many 


wonderful achievethents which have been performed 
highly to their honour, by handfuls of troops in 


the ſervice 'of the Company, . to the gfeareſt 
diſparity of numbers. 


The country powers, Sir, are daily improving in 


the ſcience of war ; they have been inſtructed, they 


have been affiſted by an European nation with which 
we have lately been in a ſtate of hoſtility — That na- 


tion may polfibly at ſome future period again inner 
and aſſiſt them. 


The effects which fuck an interpoſition would 
produce, will depend in a great meaſure upon our 


Preſent conduct. 


If, Sir, we adopt a judicious military ſyſtem — 
If we proportion our European force to that which 
other European nations ſend to India, and propor- 
tion our Eutopean troops ſo as to be ſufficiently 
numerous to give countenance to, while at the 
ſame time they keep in ſubjection our own native 
corps, then, Sir, when the hour of ne is at Datu, 
md we reap na fruits of ſuch policy. 

L - Give. 
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e me leave to ſuppoſe for a moment, that 
Parliament had ordained that the army in India in 


future, ſhould be under one head: ſtill there are 


other points to be ſettled relative to that army Which 
are eſſential to its diſcipline. 

The Commander in Chief, and other ſuperior offi- 
cers of the army, muſt have more weight than they 
have at preſent, to enable them to keep up the ne- 
ceſſary ſubordination of the ſervice. | . 

What I am going to ſay upon this head, is not 
grounded upon an idea that the military ought to be 
emancipated from the control of the civil govern- 
ment. | 

On the contrary, I only wiſh that certain points 
might be rectified, which would enable the army to 
execute with effect the orders of the civil govern- 
ment. OP 

According to the preſent 3 the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Company” s forces at the dif- 
ferent Preſidencies are, to a certain extent, permitted 
to recommend officers for promotion when vacan- 
cies happen under their command ; but as the rule 
of ſeniority. is ſtrictiy adhered to, this can hardly be 
deemed patronage. 

The real patronage of the army in India, is the 
nomination of officers to the command of native re- 
giments and to out-commands. 
In theſe appointments the civil adminiſtration fre- 
quently, almoſt conſtantly, interferes. 
This ſtrikes at the root of diſcipline, by holding 
out encouragement to officers to ſeek for promotion 
| by 


ju 


1ding 


notion | 


by 


4 
by intrigue, by intereſt at the Preſidencies, and 
not by diſtinguiſhing themſelves as ſoldiers in the 
field. 

Far be it from me to caſt, by this obſervation, any 
ſlur upon the officers actually ſerving the Company. 
I know, among them, many moſt reſpectable cha- 
rafters; many men who would do honour to any 
army; and they have the greater merit, becauſe they 


= have been reared in a bad ſchool, under a bad ſyſtem. 


I do apprehend, Sir, that it would be a moſt uſe- 


ful amendment, if theſe nominations to commands 
| and out- duties were in future veſted ſolely in the 


heads of the military departments. 
Then, Sir, officers would look up for the reward 
of their ſervices to thoſe men who were the beſt 


| judges of their merit. 


Then, Sir, commanding officers would have itin 
their power to reward merit, or puniſh demerit. 
There is, Sir, as it ſtrikes me, a defect in the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of the Councils in India. | 
The Commander in Chief of all the forces in that 
country is the only military man, who, by act of 
Parliament, enjoys an unreſtricted ſeat in Council, 
The Commanders in Chief at the different Preſi- 
dencies fit at the Boards on military and political 
diſcuſſions only. The bad effect which ariſes from 
this part of the preſent ſyſtem-is, that if the majority 


of theſe Councils chuſes to diſcuſs a ſubje& which 


is really military, but which they pleaſe to term com- 
mercial or financial, they -afſume to themſelves a 
right of excluding their military member from that 

n 8 debate. 
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debate. Thus they may decide upon many ſubjects 


without the profeſſional advice of that officer, upon 
whom moſt probably is to devolve the execution of 
the meaſure they have adopted. - 

There cannot be a line drawn between military, and 
commercial, or financial matters, in India, which 
will. not be liable to this ſpecies of chicane ; there- 
fore I conceive military men ſhould have unreſtricted 
ſeats in all the Councils, and at all the ſubordinate 
Boards ; more eſpecially as they would be but as one 


to three or four in Council, it cannot be argued that | 


their ignorance on commercial or financial regulations 
would obſtruct thoſe meaſures which appeared judi- 
cious to the great majority of the Board, who would 
{ill be commercial men. | 

Nothing can illuſtrate the nicety of diſtinctions 
which exiſts in India between military and cammer- 
cial, or financial buſineſs, than the Ratement of the 
following fact: 

There is a large body of men in arms. Paid by the 
Company, for the enforcement of the reyenue, cal- 
led Zebupdys in ſome. parts, and in others ſtiled 
Militia Sepoys. Theſe myrmidons, Sir, are not 
ſtrictly under military command; they are more im- 
mediately under the revenue department. This corps, 
Sir, has perpetrated a copſiderable part of thoſe enor- 


mities Which have been unjuſtly hae to the charge of 


the army. 
Can there be a donks that it is ebe has rer 
man who bears arms of Pi ſort rays 10 r 
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Ik it is neceſfary, as I believe it is, that there 
ſhould be a revenue militia, it ought to be inſpect- 
ed into by military men. This, Sir, would prevent 
much rapine, much cruelty; but it would not pre- 
vent the militia from being totally under the orders 
of the civil adminiſtration, iſſued by the Councils to 
the commanding officers of diſtricts, and by theſe 
officers to the militia, Then, Sir, over all our do- 
minions officers might juſtly be made reſponſible for 
the conduct of every man in arms, whether a ſoldier 
or a revenue militia man. 

I wiſh, Sir, before I fit down, to ſay a word c or 
two concerning the execution of general military 


Plans, in time of war, in India. 


At preſent, Sir, if it is voted at the Supreme 


Council that the Commander in Chief of all the forces 


ſhall be deputed on ſervice to any of the other Preſt- 
dencies, he comes under. the total control of the Pre- 
ſidency where he is ſeat to act. 

ls it not, Sir, conſonant to the nature of 4 hu- 


man mind to ſuppoſe, that there would be a greater 


probability of the ſeryice being carried on with ef- 
fect, if the Supreme Council could depute a General 
who ſhould, during the exigency of the ſervice, be 
emancipated from any authority but their own; Who 
woyld then execute plans which they had framed ; 
meaſures, for the ſucceſs or failure of which they 
than any other ſet of men. | | 
While an officer is carrying on operations clogged 
by the intexference of a * authority, how can 
* 
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his ſteps be marked with vigour? Will it not be al- 
lowed, that in thoſe diſtant and extentive provinces 
which are ſubject to us in India, frequent emergen- 
cies ariſe where vigour and decifion are indiſpenfably 
neceſſary? _ 

I have ſtated, I believe accurately, evils which do 
exiſt in India. If I have gone beyond my depth in 


ſtating what I conceived to be their remedies, ftill I 
have been diſcharging my duty, by bringing forward 


matter well worthy of the conſideration of many ho- 
nourable members, whoſe experience entitles them 
to be better judges of the treatment which ſoldiers 
ought to receive. — Matter, Sir, which ought to be 


weighed by thoſe gentlemen who have made the va-. 


rious arts and combinations of governing mankind 
in general their more immediate ſtudy. When theſe 
points are diſcuſſed, and finally ſettled, and not till 


then, our Indian armies will be efficient. The minds 
of the firſt officers in this country will be fired with 


ambition to ſerve in India. Then, Sir, his duty be- 
ing ſimplified to him, the Britiſh ſoldier will paſs his 
life in ſtruggles with the intemperance of climate ; 


will paſs his life four thouſand leagues from his pa-- 


rents, from the friends of his early youth ; and torn 
aſunder, Sir, from thoſe tender connections which 
attach him to his native land, and he will forget, or, 


rather, without repining, bear with theſe diſadvan- 


tages which he ought to know are ee r inci- 
dent to the nature of his profeſſion. 
But, Sir, the Indian army have long groaned u un- 


der unneceſſary evils; for redreſs from which they 


patiently 
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patiently look up for the interference of their Sove- 


reign and of both Houſes of Parliament. — I truſt, 
Sir, for the honour of this Houſe, that ſome ſyſtem 
will ſoon originate within theſe walls, which will 
enable the Indian army to bleſs their Sovereign, to 
bleſs the Lords and Commons in Parliament aſſem- 
bled, for redreſſing grievances, for amending a ſyſ- 
tem, which, I venture to affirm, if candidly and im- 
partially examined into, will be found to have al- 


ready unneceſſarily impeded the ſervice of the Stat 


and wantonly rendered miſerable the lives of thoſe 
who ſerve their country. 


But, Sir, I will no longer treſpaſs upon gentle- 
men's patience, by canvaſſing their attention to the 
cauſe of ſo numerous, fo reſpectable a body of men 
as that of which I have ſpoken, and whoſe intereſts, 
whoſe welfare are ſo nearly, ſo deeply connected with 

their own. I ſhall only ſay, that if we do not profit 
by the experience of paſt misfortunes, we deſerve to 
loſe India. It does not require the gift of prophecy 


to foretel, that if we ſuffer the affairs of the Eaſt to 
roll or to ſtagger on any longer in their preſent chan- 
nels, or in any thing like their preſent channels, 
every gentleman here preſent will live to ſee the day 
when this country ſhall thereby be involved in war; 
or, at leaſt, thoſe of us who do not live to ſee ſuch 
an event take place, muſt deſcend into our graves, 
conſcious that the riſing generation is doomed to, 
ever doomed to deſtruction, which our delays have 
entailed upon them. Let vs not be lulled into ſecu- 
rity, becauſe the ſword is ſheathed. This is the mo- 


ment 
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ment for Great Britain to arm for war. Such mea. 
ſures are the moſt likely long to preſerve to this 
country the invaluable bleſſings of peace, which 1 
hope Wwe now enjoy in the moſt diſtant quarter of the 
globe. Such meaſures bid fairelt, Sir, to allay tlie 
rhirſt of our enemies for war; or, if they are ſtill 


bent upon our deſtruction, to avert the effects of their t 
Plans, and to retort upon their own heads thoſe blows ; 
tliey mean for outs. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt paid a handſome Sap = « 
to Mr. Catchcart for the information he had favoured 1 
the Houſe with, and from which he ſhould profit; t 
after which he gave notice that he ſnould bring in £ 
the new India Bill the 6th inſtants b a 
Major Scott ſaid, I riſe in this early ſtage of the fi 
debate, becauſe I conceive myſelf particularly called p 
vpon by what dropped from the honourable getitle- S 
man * on the floor; and I do aſſute you, Sit, in a de- fr 
bate of this great national importanee, it was not my m 
Intention to have mentioned à ſyllable about myſelf Ji 
of Mr. Haſtings. I fit in this Houſe, not as the re- an 
preſentative of Mr. Haſtings, but 4s an independent bi 
member of Parliament, having a ſtake in this coun- in 
try, totally independent of Mr. Haſtings, totally in- ha 
dependent of the Eaſt. India Company, in whoſeſet- MW 2 ! 
vice my acquiſitions were very ſmall, though 1 had eig 
the honour to ſerve them near ſixteen years. The ex, 
honourable gentleman ſays, he has received an anvny- of 
mous letter, fighed Detector,“ in which he writer the 
we 
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reatens 
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threatens him with vengeance, if he adn Mr. 
Haſtings. The honourable gentleman, I am ſure, 
will give me credit, when I declare to him, that I did 
not write the letter; that no man deſpiſes anonymous 
ſlanders more than I do, and that I never wrote a line 
in my life which I will deny, or for which I am not, 
at all times, ready to be accountable : but as the 
writer has aſſumed the ſignature of Detector,“ I can 
aſſure the honourable gentleman, the perſon who ad- 
dreſſed him is not the writer of thoſe admirable ſtric- 


| tures on the Reports of the laſt Select Committee of 


the laſt Parliament, under the ſame ſignature, The 
gentleman who wrote thoſe letters is not in England 


at this moment; and I can hardly believe that any 
friend of Mr. Haſtings would have deſcended to 


practiſe ſuch a meanneſs. Having ſaid thus much, 
Sir, I ſhall now offer a few remarks upon what fell 
from the honourable gentleman. He tells the Com- 
mittee, they have no ſecurity that the ſame prodiga- 
lity which has been practiſed will not be continued; 
and that the Company's orders relative to drawing 
bills, will be diſregarded in future, as they have been 
in times paſt, Upon this ſubje&, I ſhall afk the 
honourable gentleman one plain queſtion : Is it not 


a fact, that from the year 1772 to 1780, a period of 


eight years, not a ſingle bill was drawn from Bengal, 
except ſuch as were expreſsly authoriſed by the Court 
of Directors? Is it not equally a matter of fact, that 
the bills drawn in 1781, and the following years, 
were for the expreſs purpoſe of furniſhing an inveſt- 
ment for the Company? Is it not equally a matter 


A'S 3 
of fact, that this was the only poſſible mode by which 


an inveſtment could be furniſhed—and why ? Be- 
cauſe, in the laſt five years, no leſs a ſum than ſeven 


millions two hundred and ninety thouſand pounds 


ſterling, or ſix hundred and fifty lacks of rupees, were 
ſent from Bengal to Madras and Bombay, for the 
ſupport of the war. Art that period, Sir, when we 
were ſtruggling for our exiſtence as a nation in India; 

ven there were oppoſed to us ſeventeen fail of the 
line, and fix thouſand. of the troops of France; when 
we were at war with the Marattas, and Hyder Ally 
in poſſeſſion of the Carnatic; when our armies there 

were paid and fed, in a great meaſure, from Bengal; 
is it extraordinary that Mr. Haſtings was not able 
to appropriate any portion of the revenues of Ben- 
gal to the purchaſe of an inveſtment? The queſ- 
tion, therefore, is ſimply this: Was it better to 

take up money in Bengal for bills upon England, 
and to apply that money wholly and excluſively to 
the purchaſe of an inveſtment; or that the inveſtment 
for three years ſhould have been diſcontinued ? I am 
really ſorry, Sir, to be under the neceſſity of men- 
tioning the name of Mr. Haſtings ſo frequently; but 
the honourable gentleman has reduced me to that 
neceſſity. I declare, I mean no diſreſpect to the ho- 
nourable gentleman, when I ſay, that neither he nor 
Mr. Haſtings are of conſequence enough to attract 
the attention of this Committee for a moment, from 
the queſtion before you. I give the honourable gen- 
tleman full credit for the purity of his motives; and 
1 belieye he no longer bears an enmity to Mr. Haſ- 
kings - but what has the Committee now to do with 
their 


3 | 
their differences? We are upon a ſubject of the 
greateſt national importance, and I really, Sir, am 
aſhamed to loſe a moment in the diſcuſſion of points 
that are purely perſonal. The honourable gentleman 
has gone through a variety of calculations, to prove 
that the Company is ruined paſt redemption ; and 
that, at the end of the ſix years, it will owe nine mil- 
lions ſterling and upwards. If that is really the caſe, 
Sir, we are in a moſt deplorable ſtate ; but the honour- 
able gentleman's calculations have ever been unfavour-' 
| able to the Company, and its ſervants. Let any gen- 
tleman read his minutes, when firſt he arrived in 
Bengal, or his letter from St. Helena, or from his 
houſe in Harley- ſtreet, to the Court of Directors; I 
am ſure I do not mean to impute to the honourable 
gentleman an intention to deceive; but it is his cuſ- 
tom to ſtate the Company's affairs in the moſt unfa- 
vourable point of view. Mr, Haſtings, perhaps, 
may, on the other hand, be too ſanguine ; but with- 
out difputing the. honourable gentleman's calcula- 
tions, or entering into the intricacies of the China 
trade, I will beg leave to ſtate the tranſactions in 
Bengal, as they actually happened in the laſt four- 
| teen years [Here 4 loud laugh]. I beg the Com- 
mittee will hot be alarmed, for I will paſs over theſe 
fourteen years in leſs than five minutes. Sir, the 
Committee will recollect, that in the year 1770, bills 
were drawn upon the Company from Bengal, to the 


attract 
t, from 


le w— amount of one million one hundred thouſand pout:ds, 
es 3 * at the recommendation of an honqurable gentleman, 
Ar. Ha 8 not now a member of this Houſe, —I mean General 
do with 
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Smith, and that this unexpected draft was made in 
a a ſeaſon of profound peace; the fact being, that after 


paying the civil and military charges, ſtipends, &c. 
there was not a ſufficient ſurplus, at the end of ſix 
years peace, for the purchaſe of our inveſtment in 
Bengal. This threw the Company upon this Houſe 
for relief; and, to uſe the words of an honourable 
baronet *, relief and reformation went together. 
The Regulating Act of 1773 paſſed, to which we 
owe the ſervices of the honourable gentleman in 


India, In April 1772, Mr. Haſtings, by the ap- | 


pointment of the Company, became Governor of 
Bengal. At that period, Sir, the bond debt was one 
hundred lacks, and unavoidably increaſed to one 
hundred and twenty lacks ſoon after. Upon this 
ſyſtem the Company could not be expected to go 
on: but what was the alteration produced in four 
years? Not only was the bond debt completely 
diſcharged, not only was an ample ſum appropriated 
for the purchaſe of an inveſtment, but there was ac- 
tually a balance, in the Company's treaſury in Bengal, 


of one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven lacks of rupees.— | 
Will the honourable gentleman deny that this ſtate | 


of proſperity was the conſequence of meaſures adopted 
by Mr, Haſtings, previous to his arrival in October 


1774, and which he pointedly condemned; or will | 


he ſay, it was owing to the œconomical retrench- 
ments which took place müden to that pe- 


| riod ? 


* Sir Henry Fletcher, 
| I will 
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1 will not detain the Committee by an inveſtiga- 


tion of the Maratta war: it was as much condemned 
by Mr. Haſtings, as by the colleagues of the ho- 
| nourable gentleman, General Clavering and Colonel 
| Monſon, whoſe names I ever have mentioned, and 


ever ſhall mention, with the utmoſt reſpect. 

I am happy, Sir, on this day, to have the honour 
of ſeeing the noble Lord in the blue ribband : he 
will do Mr. Haſtings the juſtice to ſay, the ſecond 
Maratta war is not to be imputed to him. The no- 
ble Lord is fully acquainted with every ſtep taken by 


| Mr. Haſtings ; he knows the intelligence he received 


from Europe, and the credit he juſtly gave to that 
intelligence *. Sir, the ſecond Maratta war is ſolely to 


be 


„„ ſtronger proof of Lord North's ſentiments cannot be given 
than this: — In Auguſt 1778, his Lordſhip received an account from 
Mr. Haſtings of his determination to ſupport Ragoba, as well in com- 
pliance with the Directors“ orders, as becauſe he deemed him then a 
proper inſtrument for counteracting the deſigns of our European 
enemies. In the ſame month the Secret Committee of the Directors, 
with the concurrence of his Majeſty's Miniſters, approved the plan. 
Yet, with full knowledge of this tranſaction and ſubſequent events, 
Lord North, in 1779 and 1780, propeſed that Mr. Haſtings ſhould 
be continued at the head of the government in India. It is, there- 
fore, exceedingly unfair that his Lordſhip ſhould impute the Marat- 
ta war to Mr. Haſtings, after having in fact approved of the ſmall 
ſhare he had in it; and it is the more ſtriking, becauſe Lord North 
has very ably and very fully juſtified himſelf from the charge of be- 
ing the ſole author of the American war. When 1 impute Mr. 
Haſtings's ſhare in the Maratta war to the American war, I do 
not mean to throw a reflection upon Lord North; but my argument, 


which is _ has not yet been anſwered. Had it not been for the 


American 
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be imputed to the American war; a fact I am ready 
to prove at any time. The right honourable gen- 
tleman *,. who fits near the noble Lord, ſaid, and 
truly at that time, that one conſequence of the Ame- 
rican war would be, our being involved in every 
quarter of the globe. The honourable gentleman 
has called upon the learned gentleman 4, who fits 
below me, to aſſiſt him in expoſing the wild ſchemes 
of Mr. Haſtings: but will the honourable gentleman 


be pleaſed to recolle& the ground upon which that 


learned gentleman proceeded ? His argument was, 
« Mr, Haſtings has forfeited the confidence of the 
native Princes of India; they will not treat with him. 
He cannot make the Maratta peace, and therefore 
he ought to be recalled.” Will the learned gentleman 
now hold that language? Will the learned gentle- 
man now ſay, that Mr. Haſtings does not enjoy the 
confidence of the native Princes ; or that, at a mo- 
ment of difficulty and danger, he did not conclude 
the Maratta peace? What was the difference between 
the learned gentleman and the Court of Proprietors, 
with reſpect to Mr. Haſtings? Not that Mr. Hal- 
tings was a delinquent: I never heard the learned 
gentleman avow an opinion of his delinquency. The 
learned gentleman conceived that the removal of Mr. 


American war, the French would not have deputed an agent te 


Poona, whoſe arrival corroborated the truth of intelligence ſent to 


Bengal from very high authority, to which it would have been cis 
minal i in Mr. Haſtings not to have paid attention, 


„ * Mr, Fox. + Mr. Dundas, 
Haſtings 
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Haſtings was ; neceſſary to conciliate the minds of the 


ad 

29% native Princes of India, and for the eſtabliſhment of 

2 4 peace. The Court of Proprietors were of an opinion 

5 directly contrary; and experience has ſhewn, that the 
Proprietors were right, and the learned gentleman 

very a 

an wrong. Whether Mr. Haſtings was, or was not, the 


author of the Maratta war; whether he gave too 
much credit to the intelligence tranſmittted to him 
from Europe or not; whether it was the act of a wiſe 
man, or a romantic attempt to march a detachment 


> fits 
emes 
eman 


that No. 

e acroſs India, is by no means the preſent queſtion. Let 
f GY us conſider. what was our fituation previous to, 
A and by the lateſt advices from, India, in order to de- 


| termine the degree of relief which may be granted to 


__ the Company. 


=—_ In the heighth of the Maratta war Hyder Ally 
IF i Cawn invaded the Carnatic. To preſerve that im- 
e portant branch of our dominion in India, Mr. Haſ- 
* 8 tings, at a moment when merchant ſhips would not 
=_ attempt a paſſage to Madras, propoſed ſending 640 


Europeans, and 15 lacks of rupees, to the Carnatic by 


rietofs, Wi ſea, and Sir Eyre Coote nobly conſented to riſque his 
r. Hal- high military reputation at the head of a defeated and 
learned diſpirited army. Mr. Haſtings alſo propoſed to ſend _ 
= The a very conſiderable detachment to Madras by land— 
| of Mr. it was immediately formed, and joined Sir Eyre Coote 

: before his ſecond general action with Hyder; nor can 
. 7 I conceive, though the late Houſe of Commons con- 


e been cri- demned the tranſaction, that the march of this de- 
tachment through the territories of Moodajee Booſla, 
+ | Was 


Haſtings 
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was purchaſed too dear by the ſum of money given 
to his ſon Chimnajee. 

From that period, Sir, every poſſible aſſiſtance was 
afforded by the Supreme Council to the Government 
of Madras; and, after a variety of ſucceſſes in a moſt 
difficult and arduous war, our army was beſieging the 
French forces, in Cuddalore, when intelligence of the 
peace, which had ſaved this country, arrived in India; 
but was any poſſible exertion neglected by Mr. Haſ- 
tings to feed and pay the army at Madras, or to enable 
the Bombay forces to make that diverſion, which at 
the moſt critical moment of the war, drew Tippoo 
Saib out of the Carnatic? | 

Sir, the honourable gentleman, paſſing in ſilence 
over the dangers we have eſcaped; paſſing in ſilence 
over the difficulties we have ſurmounted ; ſays, we 
have not peace with Tippoo Saib. I am not afraid 
of committing myſelf, by ſaying, that JI believe we 
have peace with Tippoo Saib; and that I believe 
be is utterly unable to continue the war. I believe 
alſo, that his only chance for ſafety is in peace; bur 
admitting, for a moment, that it is not concluged, 
have we a Maratta war now to ſupport ? Have we 
ſeventeen ſail of the line, and fix thouſand land for- 
ces belonging to France oppoſed to us? Or is Tip- 
poo Saib now in the heart of the Carnatic? We 
never can have ſuch a combination to ſtruggle with 
again; and, I repeat it, that putting together the 
intelligence from Tanjore and Buſſorah, I believe 
that atthis moment the peace with Tippoo is con- 
cluded, 
2 Without 
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Without wiſhing to ſay any thing that may give 
offence, let us confider how the war has ended in 
different quarters of the world. In Europe we have 
loſt Minorca; in America thirteen provinces, and 
the two Penſacolas; in the Weſt Indies, Tobago; 


and ſome ſettlements i in Africa. We have contracted 


a debt of 100 millions and upwards, and have loſt 


above a hundred thouſand men: but in India, Sir, 


we have preſerved all our former poſſeſſions, and we 
have yielded up Chandanagore and all the French 
{ſettlements in Bengal.—We have yielded Pondi- 
cherry, —Carical—and every fettlement we had con- 
quered from the Ftench upon the coaſts of Coro- 


mandel and Malabar. We have given back to the 


Dutch, Chinfurah, Calcapore, and their ſettlements 
on the coaſt, Negapatnam excepted. I ſhould ra- 
ther ſay, Sir, this nation has given up, and wiſely 
given up, the conqueſts of the Eaſt-India Company, 
to prevent farther ſacrifices where they would have 
been more felt by the public. The Company has 
contracted a debt during this long and arduous war, 
not equal to one year of its neat. revenues and 
ſhall it be tiled a burden upon the ſtate ? or ſhall 
its ſervants, who have exerted themſelves ſo meri- 
foriouſly, be caluminated, inſtead of receiving the 
praiſe due to their merit ? 

But the honourable gentleman ſays, we have no 


ſecurity that œconomy will be practiſed in Bengal, 


except we argue in favour of future obedience, 
from paſt diſebedience. If the fact is To, why, in 
| Bl +, the 
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the name of God, do you not remove thoſe men 
who will not obey your orders? Is Mr. Haſtings in 
the way of any ſcheme of reformation ? Has he not 
expreſsly, and anxiouſly written, to deſire that a 
ſucceſſor may be ſent out? I appeal to the noble 
Lord in the blue ribband, whether it has not invariably 
been the language of Mr. Haſtings, © Remove me, 
or confirm me: the government of India ſhould be 
ſupported by the Government at home; if you will 
not give me your confidence, recal me.” 

I, Sir, earneſtly hope, that if his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters, or if the Court of DireQors will not give 
their confidence to Mr. Haſtings, they will inſtantly 
remove him. I hope, Sir, if they conceive that he 
will not rigidly execute every order they ſend to him, 
relatative to œconomical retrenchments, that they 
will inſtantly remove him. I have heard this lan- 
guage of Mr. Haſtings's diſobedience repeated in 
ſpeeches; I have ſeen it inſerted in pamphlets, and 
newſpapers ; but, when gentlemen are puſhed upon 
this ſubject, they are obliged to have recourſe to the 
ſtale charge of not ſending Mr. Briſtow to Oude, 
and Mr. Fowke to Benares. And here I muſt ſay, 
that whether Mr. Haſtings is to be continued or not, 
or whoever goes out to ſucceed him, the government 
of India muſt be in India; and you muſt give up 
the ridiculous idea of appointing gentlemen to 
miniſterial offices either from Leaderihall-ſtreer or this 
end of the town. The ſyſtem is new, and deſtruc- 
tive in the extreme, of pointing out to your Govern- 

| Tz ments 
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ments in India, who they ſhould employ in offices 
of truſt and importance, and can anſwer no end, 
but that of a miſchievous extenſion of patronage at 
home, with the more fatal conſequence of deſtroy- 
ing the vigour, energy, and reſponſibility of the 


government abroad. Will the honourable gentle- 


man, or will any other honourable gentleman, men- 
tion a ſingle order ſent from this country, relative to 
ceconomical retrenchments, or upon other ſubjects, 
which has been diſobeyed in the latter three years? 
There was, indeed, a difference of opinion between 
Mr. Haſtings and the Directors, relative to the du- 
ration of certain contracts for enſuring a ſupply of 
bullocks during the late war, which were concluded, 


at the recommendation of Sir Eyre Coote; but it is 
of a very old date, and will make no 8 to 


che preſent argument. | 

1 ſhall now, Sir, briefly ſtate my ideas of what 
can be done in Bengal. You have authentic, official 
advice that the army in Bengal has been conſider- 


ably reduced. You know that Colonel Morgan's 


detachment was, on the 23d of January, within 12 
coſs of Gualior, conſequently that by the 1 of Feb- 


ruary it would be on the banks of the Jumna, 
where it was inſtantly to be reduced. Admitting the 


peace not to be concluded with Tippoo, the ſervices 
of the Bengal detachment at Madras were no lon- 


ger neceſſary. I therefore believe moſt ſolemnly, 


that by the 1ſt of May every military expence of 
the Bengal army was brought within one hundred 
and ten lacks a year. Sir, it is the duty of the 
% Court 


2 


| 
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Court of Directors, not to truſt merely to this, but 
to point out ſpecifically the reductions that ſhall be 
made, and to take care that the expence they au- 
thorize is not exceeded. 5 

. My eſtimate of military expences is conſiderably 
higher than the eſtabliſhment of 1977, The civil 
diſburſements are not eſtimated at more than thirty- 
nine lacks, including the expence of the Supreme 

Court of Judicature ; but, allowing fifty lacks for 
the civil charges and the marine; allowing twenty 
lacks for ſtipends, & c. and twenty lacks for contin: 
gencies, beyond the very high rate at which I have 
ſtated the diſburſements, and rom the neat revenues 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, Benares, Vizier's 
Subſidy, and the profit upon ſalt and opium, in- 
cluding alſo the ſale of our imports; there will re- 
main a ſurplus of one hundred and fifty-ſeven lacks 
of rupees for the purchaſe of future inveſtments, for 
paying the intereſt of the bonded debts of India, 
and for a gradual liquidation of the principal“. 


The actual receipts of the land revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oriſſa, for 1781-2, after paying every expence of collection, 
and independent of balances outſtanding, were 212 lacks of Sicca 
rupees and a fraction; and of 1782-3, 209 e a fraction; 
but to take | it at the loweſt terms: 

. H A R G E 8. 


Revenues — 


209 Military - 0 

Salt 50 Civil and Marine "$0 - 

Benares _ » - 44 Durbar and Stipends - 20 
Vinaier's Subſidy - 32 Contingencies = 20 

Imports - 8 N 10 ; | — 

Cuſtoms — 8 200 

Opium * * 2. 

q — : 

357 Balance 157 lacks, 
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- In Rating the ſubſidy of the Vizier, I confing 
myſelf to the two lacks and ſixty thouſand rupees a 
month, which he pays for a complete brigade, by 


the treaty of 1775, But his Excellency is alſo en- 


gaged to pay twenty thouſand rupees a month for 
every regiment of ſeapoys which he may chuſe to 


ſtation in his dominions, beyond the complete bri- 


gade; and a fixed jum for the ordnance department. 
At preſent there are ſix regiments upon this ſubſidy 
in the Vizier's dominions, which is ſo far a ſaving to 
the Company. If at any future period (of which I 
have no idea) the Vizier ſhould wiſh to recal all 
our forces from Oude, the line of defence will be 
eircumſcribed, and a proportional reduction of the 
army will take place; and, ſhould we again be 
brought within the Banks of the Carumnaſſa 
eighty lacks of rupees will amply provide for as 


large an army as will be neceſſary for our ee 
defence. 


I perfectly agree with the honourable na 


that, from Bengal, the intereſt of the bond debts of 


India muſt be paid; and the principal liquidated, 


whenever it is liquidated, Yet, Sir, I have the au- 
thority of Lord Macartney for ſuppoſing, that on 
the re · eſtabliſnment of peace, the Carnatic will bear 
Ks own expences, and furniſh a cargo for Europe. 
I hope it will be ſo; and then it will be a relief to 
Bengal, which I have not yet calculated. 

I did intend, Sir, to haye made a few remarks 
upon the Report of the Select Committee now be- 
8. vs; and to have noticed two or three very 


glaring 
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glaring errors; but I ſhall leave this to other gentle- 


men, as I dare ſay =o obſervations will not eſcape 
them. 

1 have the higheſt opinion of the integrity, 
ability, and impartiality of the gentlemen who com- 
poſe this Committee; but, this, Sir, is an additional 
proof to me of the abſurdity of a Committee of 
this Houſe entering. upon the intricacies of an In- 
dian account, without having a ſingle gentleman 


amongſt them, who, from locat knowledge, and | 


long experience, could be enabled to point out to 


them the neceſſary papers and documents Which 


they ſhould refer to. The miſtakes I allude to are 
ſo glaring, that I am aſtoniſhed how they could 
have crept into the Report. ® 

N. B. The miſtakes alluded to were very fully 
captained by Mr. Smith. The firſt was where the 
Committee aſſert, that the charges of collecting 
the revenues in Bengal, appear to be goo, oool. a 
year leſs four years ago, than they now are ; though 
the fact indiſputably is, they are above $0,000]. leſs 

x07, than they were then. | 
The next is, where the Committee draws a com- 
Farifon between the civil charges in Bengal, in 
1777-8, and 1780-1, and ſtate, that in the former 
period they were 466,477]. and, in the latter 
589,056]. the natural concluſion is, that there was 
an enormous increaſe of expences—no leſs than 
120,000). ; but the fact is, the expence of the latter 
period was leſs than the former by 10,0001. and the 
apparent exceſs was occaſioned by the ſum of money 
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wee in March, 1781, to Chimnajee Booſla, 
which was entered v1 | 
e 1 amongſt the civil charges of 

Lord North ſaid, he ſhould not have troubled the 


| Houſe, but two things ſtated by the honourable gen- 


2 who had Juſt ſat down had made it neceſſar 
e honourable gentleman had imputed all the = 


pences incurred by the Eaſt-India Company, and all 


the bloodſhed in India of late years, to the American 
war, The American war, his Lordſhip declared, had 


loaded with fins that did not belong to it; he beg 
ged, therefore, to deny the fact, and to hn 
r with great truth, that the ae 
ag 2 in no degree chargeable with the burdens 
calamities that had befallen India. When the 
war began with France, long after the American war 
was in exiſtence, by the exertions of the Britiſh G 
vernment, Pondicherry was taken and diſmantl a 
Mahe was taken, and Chandenagore was arg 


French were diſpoſſeſſed and driven out of India; they 


had not a ſettlement in that quarter of the globe left 
to ſet a foot in. Afterwards, by the milmanage- 


me 5 | 
nt of the Company's ſervants in India, the torch 


of war was, lighted afreſh in thar countr 
mY not kept with the Marattas; we 5 = 
the Nizam, then with the Nizam's brother, and af 
terwards with Hyder Ally, who invaded the Cs 
i Lg invited the Europeans to carry their Rk 
25 ia; this brought the French back again to the 

alts of Coromandel, after they had been expelled 
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ſtom every part of that quarter of the globe; this 
brougbt the Dutch upon our backs in India; and 

hence all the expence, all the bloodſhed, all the diſ- 

aſters, that had happened there. The damage, there- 
fore, that the affairs of the Britiſh Eaſt- India Company 
had ſuffered, had been owing ſolely to the raſh, impo- 
litic, imprudent and miſchievous management of their 
ſervants abroad. With regard to the other point that 
the honourable gentleman had mentioned, viz, that 

Mr. Haſtings ought either to have been recalled or 
confirmed in his government, it was undoubtedly 

true; it was true likewiſe, that Mr. Haſtings had 

even during his adminiftration requeſted to be re- 
called. That he had not then been tecalled, the ho- 
nourable gentleman had ſaid, reſted with the noble 

Lord; it had not, however, reſted with the noble 

Lord, as the honourable gentleman had been pleaſed 

to term him; the noble Lord had it not in his power 

to recall him; ſome perſons who ſat near the honour- 

able gentleman could tell him, that the noble Lord 
| could not recal him; nay, thoſe who had much 
YL more power than the noble Lord ever poſſeſſed, found 
4 themſelves unable to recal Mr. Haſtings. That 


* 
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| Houle, they all knew, endeavoured to recal him, 
i and determined that he ſhould be recalled; but even 
that Houſe, omnipotent as it was, had not been able 
to effect its purpoſe. The fact, rhetefote, undoubt- 
edly was, as Mr. Haſtings might boaſt, and as his 
friends and repreſentatives might boaſt, and as the 
honourable gentleman had boaſted for him, Mr. Haſ- 
rings had * defired to be recalled 5 Govern- 
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obſerve, that the others, though leſs open to obſerva- 
tion, were equally deſtitute of weight as to the conſi- 
deration at preſent before the Houſe.—The paper to 
which he alluded was the letter from Fort William, 
dated 16th. December, 1783. We have (ſays Mr. 
Haſtings) ſupported your other Preſidencies, not by 
ſcanty and ineffectual ſupplies, but by an anxious an- 
ticipation of all their wants; would not any perſon 
who peruſed that paragraph reaſonably be ſurprized to 
hear that thoſe Preſidencies, all whoſe wants were ſa 
fupplied, had incurred 4 debt of three millions; and 
that their bonus were now at 50 per cent. diſcount 3 
Again, We have affiſted the China trade ;“ the 
remark here is, that the laſt letters from Canton com- 
plain loudly of the entire want of aſſiſtance.— Again, 
We have provided larger inveſtments from this 
« Preſidency than it ever furniſhed in any given pe- 
“ riod of the fame length ;” this is proved by bring- 
ing within a thirteen-months period, an account of 
the exports of more than two years. —Again, © In the 
« proſecution of theſe ſervices, we have ſought but 
« little pecuniary aſſiſtance from home.” * We have 
% avoided drawing on you for ſupplies, &c.“ This 
preſage is beft illuſtrated by the account in the Com- 
mittee's Appendix of three millions of bills from Ben- 
gal. On theſe ſtrange and multiplied incongruities, 
he would only obſerve, that they were the picture 
penned from the painter's imagination, like the Di- 
fectorsꝰ Firſt Report, in a moment of ſanguine ſpecula- 


tion and wild enthuſiaſm, amidſt increaſing diſtreſſes 
and difficulties. c \ | 


P Mr. 
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Mr. Atkinſon began with declaring, that under the 
diſinclination the Houſe had expreſſed to purſue the 
debate farther at preſent, when they had indulged the 
right honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt with the 
few minutes of their attention, who had introduced 
his ſpeech, by deſiring, he ſhould not have attempted 
to take up the time of the Houſe, had not the right 
honourable gentleman, running in a curſory way 
through nearly the whole ſubject, aſſumed, as uncon- 
tradicted and undeniable truths, almoſt all the points 
in the Report of the Committee, wherein it differed 
from the Reports of the Directors. That, very far 
from acknowledging obligation for the gentle manner 
in which the right honourable gentleman claimed the 
credit of having ſtated his contradictions of the Di- 
rectors' Report, he laid in his claim to be heard on a 


future day, when he truſted he ſhould be able to | 


| ſhew, that in every point where the two Reports con- 
tradicted each other, the Directors were in the right, 
and the right honourable gentleman in the wrong, and 
. not, unleſs it was their pleaſure, trouble the 


Houſe farther at preſent. Being called upon to go 


on, he proceeded to ſtate the neceſſity of attending to 
the order of the Houſe, upon which the Directors 
were to make their Report, and that it was confined 
to the degree of relief by poſtponement of duties and 
acceptance of bills, which, in the opinion of the Di- 
rectors, would be ſufficient for their affairs. Ac- 


cordingly, he ſaid, the Directors had ſtated an eſtimate 


of their receipts and payments in England, with as 
much accuracy, he believed, as the nature of the caſe 
| admitted ; 
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admitted; but had never profeſſed accurately to ſtate 
any eſtimate of their receipts and payments abroad, 
which was plainly impoſſible to be done with any ex- 
actneſs; therefore, under this laſt head, they had con- 
tented themſelves with giving a general view of their 
revenues and reſources abroad (independent of what 
they had computed upon, as applicable to their com- 


mercial inveſtments,) and of the debts and ſervices 


to which they were applicable, and had only drawn 
this general inference, that there was no reaſon to ap- 
prehend that farther bills would be neceſſary to be 


draw in aid of thoſe revenues and reſources, ſeeing 
anner 


that whilſt great difference of opinion might prevail 
about the degree to which thoſe revenues would be 
productive, there was no reaſonable ground to ſup- 
poſe the revenues, which before the war had produ- 
ced a very large ſurplus, would not ſtill produce ſome 


9 ſurplus, and that whether that ſurplus diſcharged the 


burdens upon it a little ſooner, or a little later, was 
not very material to the propoſitions upon which the 
Directors were ordered to ſtate their opinions; that 
this diſtinction, ſo neceſſary to the forming a juſt 
judgement on the ſubject, was wholly confounded by 


| the Report of the Committee, who bringing their ob- 


ſervations to one point, but profeſſedly leaving any 
conclufion upon the eſtimate of receipts and payments 
out of their diſcuſſion, although it was the ſole 
object of the inquiry, had, in a deſultory way, thrown 
out a large maſs of animadverſions, tending greatly to 
grounds of general diſtruſt, and had ſo obſcured a 
plain ſubect, by confounding Indian receipts and 


"© 2 payments 
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payments with thoſe in England, and preſenting liſts 
and appendixes in ſuch variety of forms, that none but 
thoſe who were tolerably maſters of the ſubje&, could 
underftand them. He would, he ſaid, endeavour, as 
well as his memory would ſerve him, thus called upon 
on the inſtant, to, give a diſtin& confutation of each, 


head of objection which the. right honourable gen- Y 


tleman had ſtated in his ſpeech, leaving the reſt of the 1 
Report to a future diſcuſſion. The Committee had 
charged the Directors with omitting to bring 17, ol. 
to the debit of their eſtimate for intereſt of the du- 
ties to be poſtponed, which by act of Parliament was 
payable at ſix per cent. and had been paid at that rate 
in former inſtances ſtated in their Appendix. He re- 
plied, that thoſe. inſtances were before the time that 
the State became partner with the Company, by taking 
three - fourth parts of their income, after payment of | 
their eight - per- cent. dividend, and therefore, that the 
precedent did not apply, nor was the equity oſ the caſe 
any longer the ſame. That the charge would, to the 
extent of three;fourth parts, now be nugatory, ſeeing 
that it would, by juſt ſo much, leſſen the ſum to come 
to the Public, under, the participation ; and that if 
any thing was due, the ſum was much exaggerated, 
ſeeing that the act, anthorizing a claim of ſix per cent. 
intereſt for duties in arrear, not from the India Com- 
pany alone, but from every body elſe, was paſſed, 
When the legal intereſt of the kingdom was at ſix per 
cent, which having, by a ſubſequent, act, been redu- 
ced to five, the Company, in paying fix ſince, had 
paid it in their own wrong; allo, that che computa · 
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tion was made upon larger ſums of poſtponement 
than could be required to be poſtponed, and that, 
upon the whole of theſe and other circumſtances, the 
Directors were juſtifiable in expecting that no ſuch 
intereſt ought to be demanded. That they were alfo 
charged with having omitted to charge their eſtimate 
with 38 5, oool. for inſurance of their expected im- 


ports at the peace premium of four per cent. To this 

he replied, that as the Company never inſured, they 
could have no ſuch payment to make, and therefore 
could not, without groſs impropriety, have made any 


fuch charge in a caſh eſtimate; but that it was not true 
that they had omitted it. They had plainly and 


clearly ſtated it in their Report, in the light in which 


alone it ought to be conſidered, as a deduction to an 
amount that could not be aſcertained from the ſtock _ 
of goods to remain- unſold at the end of the period of 
their'eſtimate, and that, upon an average of twenty 
years, the loſſes had not amounted to four per cent. 
but only to two one-tenth ; and the ſurplus of goods 
was ſo great, as to leave no room to apprehend 
that ſuch loſſes could ever extend to the diſappoint- 
ments of their ſales. He obſerved, that throughout 
the Report, it was in a vaſt variety of ſhapes ſug- 
geſted, that bills had appeared to a great amount, 
which were not provided for by the Directors' eſti- 
mate; and that whether the Committee meant, in ex- 
preſs terms, to make that aſſertion or not, they had ſo 
treated the ſubject as to convey that idea to the rea- 
der: he would, however, once for all, anſwer all thoſe 
iaſinuations to the Houſe—There did not, he faid, 
| exiſt, 
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exiſt, nor was likely to exiſt, as far as the Directors 
knew, a fingle bill not provided for by the eſtimate, 
ſave and except a chance, but he did not think a cer- 
tainty, that fifty lacks of rupees might be drawn for 
next year from Bengal; of which tranſaction the ad- 
vice had arrived fince the date of the Directors' laſt 
Report; and, except that, a ſum which had been 
ſtated in their laſt Report, as expected to be drawn 
from Bombay, and of which the amount could not 
then be known, was now known to amount to 42, oool. 
That great doubt was thrown upon the ſales pro- 
ducing the ſum of 3,300,000). annually, at which he 
profeſſed his aſtoniſhment, ſince even gentlemen: of 
experience in the Company's affairs, who had taken 


a part againſt the Company in politics, had, he be- 


lieved, uniformly concurred in opinion, that no doubt 
could be entercained on that head. That it was cer- 


tain they ſhould have a vaſt ſurplus of goods im- 


Ported this ſummer; that Europe was bare of them; 
that the quality was unqueſtionably of late years 
much improved, and foreigners gave us a preference 
they had not heretofore done ; that the very tranſac- 
tion of fifty lacks, of which the advice was recently 
received, as above mentioned, went to the depriving 
foreign markets of goods to that value, which muſt 
Increaſe the demand at our ſales, and particularly, 
that the deficiency ſtated as likely to ariſe in Bengal 
raw ſilk, which, on an average of former periods, had 
contributed 240, oool. a year to the ſales reckoned 


upon, and of which, it was ſtated in the Report, that 


only the yalue of fifteen lacks was to be imported this 
| | | ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, was totally falſe; for that, beſides thoſe fifteen 
lacks, there was the value of thirty-three lacks on 
board four ſhips arrived, or on the voyage, and about 
five lacks more of an old ſtock, beſides an unknown 
proportion of thirty lacks laid out in raw ſilk and filk 
piece goods, but not explained how much in each, 
and conſequently, that ſo far from a deficiency, there 
was already a clear ſupply for the whole period more 
than equal to the former average. He next obſerved, 
that the Directors were charged with having left out 


the ſum of 100,000]. due to the public by act of Par- 


lament, which they ought to charge to the debit of 
their eſtimate with ſix years intereſt. He replied, 

that they had in their Firſt Report avowed their de- 
mand to ſet againſt it a much larger ſum, which ſince 

the paſſing that adt, a Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons had recognized to be juſtly due to the 

Company from the public, and which he had never 
been able to diſcover any reaſon for withholding pay- 
ment of, but that of the lion in dividing the prey. 
Thar he truſted the Houſe would ſee it right to take 
the matter into conſideration, and do juſtice. That 
the Company would never be found tenaciouſly per- 
ſevering againſt the ſenſe of Parliament; but it was 
the duty of the Directors to bring forward and defend 
their juſt rights till ſuch deciſion. It was farther ob- 
ſerved, that great doubt was expreſſed whether the 


. Company's bonds in England could be kept in cir- 
culation to the amount of 2,000,000]. as allowed by 


law, eſpecially as the plan of the Directors went upon 
an eſtimate of decreaſing payments and increaſing re- 
1 ceipts. 
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ceipts. He replied, that he had ever thought decreafing 
payments and increaſing receipts the very foundation of 
credit. That if the Committee ſuppoſed the Company's 
payments to their tradeſmen was the only means of 
reiſſuing the bonds paid in as caſh at the ſales, it was 
2 great miſtake. There were many other ways, in 
which they could be ſent to market, when it could 
take them off, and that they knew little of the nature 
of circulating credit, who ſuppoſed that they could 
be kept in circulation by any mode of forcing them 
out till it did. That there was every reaſon to ſup- 
poſe the unfunded debt of the nation, the enormous 
amount of which alone created the difficulty, would 
ſoon be reduced. That the Company had as yet ſuſ- 
rained no loſs or inconvenience, by their bonds being 
paid in, and that if it ſhould become an inconveni- 
ence before the unfunded debt was reduced, gentle- 
men ſhould not forget that there was a bank in this 
country, and wealthy bankers, to whom the Com- 
pany might, in cafe of need, with great propriety, 
apply for a temporary loan on ſuch ſecurity as India 
bonds, till the natural circulation of them ſhould 
come round, That in anſwer to an argument drawn 
by the Directors, from their fo ſoon extricating them- 
ſelves from the embarraſſment they were in about the 
year 1773, the Committee had ſtated, that they had 

then more goods in their warehouſes than now, by 
about 2,606,0001, in value; but that, on the other 

hand, it was true that their floating and expected 
property in the preſent year was much greater than 

in 1773. On this he obſerved, thac it 2 
tende 
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tended to give the 5th a more juſt idea of the mat- 


ter if they had gone on to the tate, that the expected 


importation exceeds the former by about 5,200,000). 
being double the difference on which, to the diſcredit 
of the Directors argument, they had animadverted. 
That it was aſſerted, that the Directors had made no 

proviſion in their eſtimate for the expences at Ben- 
coolen, after the firſt year, which would bring an 
additional charge of 125, oool. upon the eſtimate. 
To chis he replied, that they had made proviſion for 


it, and in the only way in which it could or ought 


to be eſtimated, viz. as a charge on the revenues in 


' India, where they had expreſsly ſtated it in their Firſt 


Report. That it was aſſerted, that certain treaſury 
orders in Bengal, amounting to fifty lacks of rupees, 
muſt be added to the amount of the debt in Bengal. 
This aſſertion, he ſaid, was; no doubt, a flat contra» 
diction to the Directors Report, but that, fortunately, 
it was in its turn flatly contradicted, by the very evi- 
dence adduced by the Committee in one of their 
Appendixes, by which it appears indiſpenſably that 
Proviſion is made for their diſcharge within the cur- 
rent year. That the Company's right to certain 
goods taken in the Dutch factories was objected to, 


on the ſcore vf claims made upon it by the immediate 
- captors. To this he replied, that the claims had 


been juſtly treated by the government of Bengal as 


. frivolous, and extending no farther than the Com- 
Ppany's liberality might dictate, and that at any rate 


the payment, if any, would be a payment a India, 
and the goods were. unqueſtionably on the voyage to 
I, "0 | England. 
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England. That the claims ſtated againſt the Com- 
pany for victualling his Majeſty's fleet were perfect- 
ly unintelligible, as the law and the information of 
facts now ſtood ; nor was it poſſible to form any 
judgement what ſum was really due, either on this 
account, or on account of the pay of the army; but 
that both, when aſcertained, muſt by law be paid in 
India, not in England, and muſt fall under the gene- 
ral unliquidated demands on the Company s pro- 
perty there, not of a commercial nature, and on the 
future revenues, and that they were ſo ſtated in the 
Directors' Report. That in anſwer to the ideas 
thrown out from all ſides of the Houſe, that the bills 


now under diſcuſſion were improperly drawn from 


India, and aroſe from the vicious ſyſtem of condu& 
in that reſpect, he muſt beg leave to ſay, that no ſuch 
thing was truth. The bills were all. drawn for the 
purchaſe of cargoes for Europe, and for that purpoſe 
only. The war had conſumed thoſe reſources, which, 
in common times, had afforded a fund for fuch pur- 
poſes, and the cargoes could not, by any human 
means, be provided, without drawing the bills; the 
one was of ſufficient value to pay the other; and, he 
obſerved, that taking the goods, the Houſe was now 
gravely debating, whether they would allow the 
Company to accept the bills. On this head he ap- 
pealed to the juſtice of the Houſe, and repreſented 
the extreme in) ury to individuals, 'and the Company's 
credit, which aroſe from keeping the bills above a 
twelvemonth without any anſwer, whether they were 
to be accepted at all or not; and obſerved, that this 
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was a much greater hardſhip to the holders than 
giving the additional intereſt, and accepting the bills 
as offered. - He likewiſe obſerved on the miſchievous 
tendency of theſe repreſentations to create bad im- 
preſſions on the minds of the bill holders. He de- 
fended the Directors from the imputation of negli- 
gence, in not having yet ſent out a ſyſtem of reduc- 
tion of all the eſtabliſhments in India, and enforced 
it by poſitive orders; and defended the ſervants 
abroad from the imputation of ſyſtematical diſobedi- 
ence of orders; and appealed to the candour of the 
Houſe, whether it were poſſible for the Directors to | 
take up ſuch arrangements to any effect, while their 
affairs in Parliament remained unſettled: but he ſaid, 
that he did with confidence maintain, that proper re- 
trenchments would be made, becauſe he knew enough 
of the ſentiments of his colleagues in the direction to 
take upon him to ſay, that they ſhould be made, as 
ſoon as the Directors could to any purpoſe take them 
up. Theſe are the principal points that we recollect 
his having ſpoken to; and he ended with an earneſt 
exhortation to the Houſe, to loſe no time in freeing 
the Company from the reſtraints impoſed upon it, 
and to treat its affairs with that liberal juſtice which 


the important advantages derived to the ſtate, through 


the medium of its inſtitution and. commerce, ſo well 

deſerved. _ | 
Mr. Fox obſerved, 5 he was aſtoniſhed to find 
that the Report of the Committee had this day been 
combated ; he had fondly imagined, that a Report 
which had been unanimouſly agreed to by a Com- 
| Q2 mittee, 


5 
mittee, the majority of which ſupported the preſent 
Adminiſtration, and had differed from him in every 
queſtion he had propoſed relative to India, would not 
have been combated this day; he imagined it would 
have been admitted on all hands, that the fallacy 
of that accoutir muſt be glaring indeed, when a Com- 
mittee, conſiſting of perſons who agreed ſcarcely in 
any one other thing, unanimonfly concurred in con- 
demning the account laid before the Houſe by the 
Directors of the Eaſt- India Company. He wiſhed 
for a moment to enquire” what that Company was; 
Arid as, while he was in office, he faced the danger 
which threatened firſt, and at laſt effected his down- 
fall as a Miniſter : ſo now, when he had nothing to 
fear from the Company, it could not be expected that 
he would heſitate ro ſpeak his ſentiments freely to 


that body. Who then were the Eaſt-India Com- 


pany? Not the Directors, for they were avowedly 
5010 5 a repreſentative body. Not the governors and 
officers abroad, for they were the ſervants of the 
Company. Not the Court of Proprietors, for they 
had, comparatively with the Public, a very ſmall in- 
tereſt in the wealth and property of the Company: 
their inteteſt went no farther than their dividend, 
which, at eight per cent., did not exceed 240, oool. a 
year. This was a ſmall ſum, when compared with 
the intereſt the Public had in the Company's proſpe- 
rity; at that moment the Company owed the Public 
1,000;0001. and the annual duties paid to the Public 
on the imports of the Company, were „ _ 
the Company” s dividend, © ! 
: It 


1 | 
1 had been ſaid, that the Company was the cone 
duit- pipe through which the territorial revenues were 
brought to England on the account of the Public; 


but in truth and in fact it might more properly be 


called the conduit · pipe through which the wealth of 
the Company's ſervants was brought home: he called 
them ſervants of the Company, in conformity to a 

mode of ſpeaking which had generally prevailed, 
though ir was well known that they were the maſters; 
and not the ſervants, of the Company: this muſt 
have been the caſe, or a Governor General would 
never have dared to diſobey the order of the Court 
of Directors, and give the audacious reaſon for his 
diſobedience, that it was becauſe it was their order. 
It- had been ſaid that orders not only might, but 
ought, ſometimes to be diſobeyed; he admitted the 
truth of the propoſition; but he believed that in- 
ſtances of ſuch orders were very rare: but, though 
a Governor General might diſobey an order at one 
time, there could be no reaſon to juſtify him in diſ- 
obeying it a ſecond time, after his maſters had con- 
demned- his diſobedience in the firſt inſtance, and 
cautioned him not to diſobey it a ſecond time. And 
yet this ſecond injunction had been treated with as 
much contempt as the firſt by Mr. Haſtings, 
in the affair of Mr. Briſtow; and when at laſt the 
Company thought proper to give up the point, he 


then did, to pleaſe himſelf, the very thing which he 


had refuſed to do in conſequence of orders from 
the Ditectors. Mr. Haſtings had a very bad or 
im OI recollection of paſt tranſactions, as ap- 


peared 


8 

| peared from his letters, where he ſaid he had not 
. drawn on the Company for any ſupplies, pleaſing at 
the ſame time to forget, there were at this moment 
bills drawn by him, not yet paid by the Company, 
to the amount of near g, ooo, oool. He was as little 
inelined to give him any credit for great foreſight in 
his ſpeculations in politics: for though he would 
have the Public think that peace was as good as 
concluded, and that Tippoo Saib would never dare 
to continue the war, he wrote word that Tippoo had 


tecalled his ambaſſador from Poonah, and was pred 


paring for war. Gentlemen ought not to take it for 
granted, that, becauſe France was now at peace with 
vs, and' had withdrawn her troops from the ſervice 
of Tippoo Saib, that prince could receive no aſ- 
ſiſtance from them: he ſhould be ſorry to impute, 

and he certainly did not mean to impute, to the court 
of France any intention either to renew the war with 
us, or to give any underhand aſſiſtance to Tippoa 
Saib: but ſtill it was poſſible, if it was the intention 
of that court, to give aſſiſtance in a thouſand dif- 
ferent ways, without appearing to violate the peace; 


nay the very circumſtance of a French army being 


neat his dominions, was in itſelf an aſſiſtance. — 
He admitted there might be ſome probability that 
Tippoo Saib would not continue a war which, to all 
appearances, would be contrary to his intereſts; but 
he bid gentlemen; beware how they truſted to gloſſes 
given to the affairs of a country lying at ſo great a 
diſtance as India does from this kingdom: before 


any power in Europe declared for the Americans, 
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people thought it probable that, perhaps, France 


might interfere, and take part in the quarrel ; but 
every man in England thought it was impoſſible that 


Spain ſhould ever enter into that war as an enemy 


to Great Britain, and conſequently as a friend to the 
independence of America. Spain, however, did that 
which every man unacquainted with the great ſprings 
which ſet that monarchy in motion, fondly imagined 


do be impoſſible : why, then, might not Tippoo Saib 


do what appears to us improbable that he ſhould do ? 
and which appears improbable, only becauſe we are 
unacquainted with the diſpolition of the _— 
of that prince. 

Mr. Fox concluded by expreſfing his anxiety to 
ſee the new bill for new modelling the Eaſt-India 


Company: He flill thought his own bill the beſt ; 


but he recommended it to the right honourable gen- 
tleman to take away the powers of miſmanagement 
from the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, and 
from the ſervants abroad, The Company was at 
preſent a ſink of corruption and iniquity; and, let 


the right honourable gentleman do what he would 


with the patronage, he would be ſatisfied, if it was 
taken from the Company : for his part, he had rather 
neither the Directors nor the Crown had it; but, if 
of two evils he muſt chuſe one, he had rather ſee the 


- patronage at the whole diſpoſal of the Crown, than 
continued in the hands of thoſe who had always 
- moſt ſhamefully abuſed it. 


Mr. Dundas ſaid he would not have riſen at that x 


late or of he night, had he not been ſo particu- 


— 
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farly. called upon and alluded to by different gentle- 
men in the courſe of the debate; but though he, 


for that reaſon, thought it. neceſſary to riſe, he did 


not mean to go into a diſcuſſion of the ſeveral ſub- 
jects that had been touched upon, to any great ex- 
tent. Hie ſaid his chief view in riſing was to endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to bring the minds of gentlemen back 


to the queſtion, which ſimply was, Whether relief 


ſhould be given to the Eaſt- India Company, as far 
as regarded the ſituation of their affairs here at hame? 
This queſtion, he conceived, reſted entirely on 
grounds more immediately within the general com- 
prehenſion of the Houſe, than the vaſt variety of 
topics that had been ſtated · and diſcuſſed, with regard 
to the ſituation of the affairs of the Company abroad, 
the ſtate of their bond debt in Bengal, the probable 
inveſtments that would be made for ſome years to 
come, and how far their claims upon certain renters 
in the Carnatic were likely to be ſatisfied. The in- 
formation the Houſe had before them, and which 
had not only given occaſion to the preſent queſtion's 
being moved, but which alſo formed the ſole grounds 
the Houſe could decide upon, aroſe out of a peti- 
tion of the Eaſt- India Company,  afking a farther 
reſpite of duties, and a Report of the Directors of 
that Company, ſtatipg the condition of their affairs, 
together with a Report of a Committee of that 
Houſe, alledging: certain facts a8 the reſult of the 
inveſtigation they had been employed in conducting. 
Among the other cauſes of bit having been appealed 
„ on ac- 

| count 
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count of his having acted as a member of the Com- 


mittee that made the Report, ſtating certain com- 
ments upon the Report of the Eaſt-India Directors. 


With regard to that circumſtance, he had little ſnare 


indeed in the drawing of the Report, which was 
chiefly formed out of materials collected by others, 
who with great induſtry, ability, and judgement, had 
made a conſiderable progreſs in digeſting the account 
of the facts ſtated to the Houſe as the reſult of their 
inveſtigation, before he was choſen a member of the 
Committee. Not that he meant, by ſaying this, to 
ſhift from off his ſhoulders any reſponſibility that 
might be thought to belong to every individual 
member of that Committee; he meant merely to 
diſclaim any of the merit that the Reports were 
entitled to; acknowledging, at the ſame time, as it : 
had his complete concurrence, he was chargeable in 
common with the. reſt of the Committee with its 
demerit. The materials of the Report, however, 
having been for the chief part collected before he 
was upon the Committee, the beſt « ay of diſcharging 
| his duty he felt to be, by comparing the facts ſelected 
to be reported, with the information and the evidence 
whence thoſe facts had been adduced; and, upon 
finding that the one fully bore out the other, he had 
joined in opinion with the reſt of the Committee, 
that thoſe facts were fit to be reported. The Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dundas ſaid, had been unanimous in 
confining themſelves to facts ſolely, and in not an- 
nex ing opinions upon thoſe facts, this they had been 
induced to agree to, from its being evident, that 
' K upon 
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upon the ſame facts there might be different opi- 
nions; and, therefore, to have gone into opinion 


would have led to endleſs controverſy, Having this 


explained what the Committee had limited tbemſelves 


to in preparing the Report, he ſaid he held himſelf 
as free, in conſequence of what he had mentioned, 
to diſcuſs the facts ſtated in the Report of the Com- 


mittee, and to reaſon upon them, as any gentleman 
who had not been of the Committee. He then en- 
tered into a conſideration of ſeveral of the remarks 
and animadverſions upon rhe Report, made by Mr. 
Atkinſon, —admitting che propriety of ſome, and de- 
nying that others were founded. After going through 
this diſcuſſion, he ſaid the ſhort queſtion was, Were 
that Houſe willing, in confideration of what they 
knew' of the ſtate of the Eaſt-India Company's af- 
fairs, to afford the Company that relief necefſary to 
the carrying on of their trade; or were they, from 


an idea that the Company's affairs were in an un- 


promiſing condition, ready then to clap hands on 
the goods in their warehouſes, and to recover the 
money due to the Public for duties, by an imme- 
diate ſale of ſuch of the property of the Company as 
was then.capable of being attached? For one, he 
declared, he had not the ſmalleſt difficulty in ſaying, 
he was not ready to give his conſent to any ſuch at- 
tachment; but he was, on the contrary, perfectly 
ready to join in affording the Company the relief 
the exigency of their affairs at home prayed for. He 
entered into an explanation of the nature of the 
belief that the Company had — for, and 

ſhewed 
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ſhewed ihe reaſonableneſs of the requiſition on hs 
part of the Company, and the ſafety with which that 
requiſition might be complied with, on the part of 
the Public. The reſpite of duties was a!l that was 


aſked; and as a ſecurity for that refpite, the public 


would have the ſatisfaction of being certain, that the 
Company's warehouſes were ſo full of goods, as to 
contain a ſufficient quantity to furniſh an annual ſale, 
to full the uſual amount of the Company's ſales, for 
three years to come; and a proſpect, ſcarcely liable 
to failure, that thoſe warehouſes would be fed with 
a ſupply of goods from India, fully equal to the con- 
tinuance of the Company's ſales, for three years lon- 
ger than the three years immediately commencing, _ 
Add to this, that the ſatisfaction would have fo much 
ſolidity in it, that the goods of the Company in their 
warehouſes would, during the whole ſix years, be 
liable to attachment at the ſuit of the Public, at any 
time that the Public ſhould think their ſafety, as cre- 
dicors of the Company, required ſuch a proceeding. 
Mr. Dundas having thus briefly, but plainly, 
Rated the real caſe between the public and the Com- 
pany, went into a copious, but clear, diſcuſſion of 
the -principal reaſonings that had been held in the 
eourſe of the day, on the ſtate of the Company's af- 
fairs, and the probable chance, ſhould peace con- 
tinue, of their emerging ſpeedily from debt, and 
Etowing rapidly into wealth. | 
Ia the progreſs of this diſcuſſion he replied to ſe- 
N of the arguments of Mr. Francis, Mr. Scott, 


| and Mr. For, and anfwered the appeal that had been 


Wen R 2 made 
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made to him, relative to the opinions he had for- 


merly delivered on the ſubje& of Mr. Haſtings's con- 


duct, in very manly and direct terms. He obſerved, 
that he had been charged, on the one hand, with not 
having carried the declarations of his opinion upon 
the conduct of Mr. Haſtings far enough; and on the 


other, with having puſhed them too far. This was, 
he ſaid, preciſely the ſituation he ſhould be moſt ar- 


dently deſirous of ſtanding in with regard to Mr. 
Haſtings, viz. between the two extremes; and to be 
conſidered as neither a harſh cenſor of that gentleman, 
nor as too enthuſiaſtic an eulogiſt. His opinion of 
Mr. Haſtings at that moment was exactly what it 
ever had been. He acquitted Mr. Haſtings moſt 


"decidedly of having cauſcd the Maratta war; but he 


thought Mr. Haſtings to blame for not having put 
an end to that war ſooner, by means of the treaty of 
Poorunda. While he paſſed ſo much blame on 
the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, it was a debt of juſ- 
tice that he ſhould declare, when the Carnatic was 
invaded Mr. Haſtings proved himſelf a man of re- 
ſources, a man of a vigorous mind, and an able chief. 
tain, by the exertions he made for the relief of Fort 
St. George. It ought to be remembered, that at the 
moment when the Carnatic was ſo unexpectedly in- 
vaded, had not the ill conduct of Hyder Ally, his 
timidity, or want of confidence in his army, or ſome 
unknown cauſe or other, prevented bis marching his 
troops up to the walls of Fort St. George, Madras 
mult have fallen. Art that critical period, when the 


other Members of the MON, Ros Council at Bengal 


met 
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met again and again, and parted in deſpair, with- 
out reſolving on any meaſure whatever, Mr. Haſtings 


alone determined on a vigorous effort to retrieve the 


deſperate affairs of the Company in India; and there 
was not a doubt, but by ſpiritedly carrying the bold 
enterprize he determined on, by his famous minute 
of Council, into ſpeedy effect, he ſaved Madras. 
Mr. Haſtings alſo, Mr. Dundas ſaid, had all the 
merit he aſſumed in his letter of the 16th of Decem- 
ber laſt, of having, on many critical occaſions, ſup- 


ported the other Preſidencies by a prompt and liberal 


relief. Having done Mr. Haſtings juſtice, Mr. Dun- 
das recurred to other topics. Before he concluded, 
he took notice of what Mr. Fox bad aid, relative to 
the bill intended to be brought in for the regulation 
of the government of India. He ſaid, it would not 
be ſimilar to that brought in by the right honourable 


| gentleman himſelf before Chriſtmas; but would be a 


bill, giving energy to the laws already in being, and 
obliging Government to act upon thoſe laws, and to 
act upon them with vigour, inſtead of letting them 


remain tied up as muſty rolls of Parliament, perfectly 
uſeleſs upon the ſhelves of the office of the men 


of State. 


Sir Gregory Page Turner declared the eredit of the 
eountry at large, and the credit of the Eaſt-India 
Company, were nearly related ; that the latter was 


+ couſin-germain to the former, and that both ought 
to be ſupported : he hoped, therefore, the Houſe 
would grant the relief required by the Company. 

| n. threw out ſome aſſertions about the Company's 


dividend 


F ab } 
dividend that were not extremely eaſy to be compre- 
hended, He alſo ſaid. he ſhould ſupport the bill 
Mr. Pitt ſhould bring in for the regulation of the 
government of the Eaſt-India Company's affairs, be- 
cauſe he declared he had confidence in the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, and was thence perſuaded the 
bill would be a good one, He apologiſed to the 
Houſe for having taken up a moment of their time, 
and declared he ſhould not have done fo, but tor 
ſomething that had fallen from the lips of that right 
honourable gentleman. He did not pretend to be a 
match for that right honourable gentleman in point 
of talents; he knew he was an inſignificant indivi- 
dual: but he was nevertheleſs an independent Mem- 


ber of Parliament; and as an independent Member 


of that Houſe he had a right to ſpeak his mind. 
Mr. Dempſter ſaid, he had been perfectly aſtoniſh- 
ed at the declaration, relative to the Report of the 
Committee, of which he had been an waworthy 
member, that had been made by an honourable gen- 
tleman, who, though he had ſpoken with great in- 
genuity, had, in his judgement, expreſſed more plau- 
Ability chan argument. The honourable gentleman 
had declared, that there was no one part of the Re- 
port that was not founded in error, and that he 
would prove it. This promiſe, however, the ho- 
nourable gentleman had not kept: and he was not 
ſurpriſed at it; for a Report framed with more pains, 
or drawn up in a greater ſtile of candour, he believed 
had never been laid upon the table of the Houſe. 
Ry "_ that was fair and liberal had marked che 
conduct 
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eonduct of the Committee. They had endeavoured 
to hold a conſultation with ſome of the Directors, 
and to learn from them, whether the facts that the 
Report proceeded upon, were as they underſtood them 
or not: but this plan had been prevented by thoſe 
Directors inſiſting on having the queſtions the Com- 


mittee wiſhed to aſk them ſtated in writing, and then 


refuſing to anſwer them, till they had carried them 


to tlie other Directots, and taken the opinion of 
thoſe who formed the Directors' Report of the ſtate 


of their affairs. This, the Houſe would ſee, could 
not be complicd with, becauſe it would have led to 
ſueh a length, and coſt ſo much time, that no Re- 


port could have been completed ſo as to have been 


preſented that ſeſſion. Mr. Dempſter ſaid farther, 
that when the Committee were intent on the moſt 
important part of their duty, he had been called 


away to attend an Election Committee. He had no 


claim, therefore, to the praiſe due to the framers of 
the Report; bur he was perſuaded, they had great 
claim to the applauſe of the Houſe and of the coun» 
try. He reminded the Houſe, that his friend Mr. 


Fox did not mean to refuſe the Eaſt-India Company 
the relief they ſtood in need of: he only wiſhed, that 
the regulation of the government of the Company's | 


affairs might precede the relief. That requeſt was 
certainly reaſonable. There was one circumſtance, 


Mr. Dempſter: ſaid, that had fallen from his right 
honoural.e riend, with which he differed ; and he 


was ſure beforchand, that wn he did differ from 
WY his 
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his right honourable friend, he muſt be in the wrong. 
The circumſtance he alluded to, he ſaid, was, Mr. 
Fox's exprefling of a wiſh, that the Eaſt-India 
Company was in the hands of Government, He 
begged leave to deprecate that idea. Rather than 
| ſee the Eaſt- India Company's affairs in the hands of 
Government, or, in other words, in the hands of the 
Crown, he wiſhed it to continue where it now was. 
Much rather ſhould he ſee it ever ſo egregiouſly miſ- 
managed by the Court of Directors, than ever ſo well 
managed by the Crown. The moment the Crown 
got it into its hand, there was, from that moment, 
an'end of the liberties of this country. Perhaps, af- 
ter all, the idea he had formerly ſuggeſted reſpecting 
India would be found to be the moſt reaſonable and 


the moſt advantageous. Abandon all thoughts of 
adapting any government to it. Give up the ſove- 


reignty, and let it-remain an independent ſtate, con- 
nected with us by ties of commerce. Such a con- 
nection would prove infinitely advantageous to Great 
Britain; while all projects of a Britiſh government 
applied to India were utterly impoſſible to be carried 
into effect. It was impracticable for this country, 
at ſo great a diſtance from India, to govern it with 
any advantage, either to the natives, or to the be- 
nefit of Great Britain. We might talk of our feel- 
ings for the natives of India, of our humanity towards 
them, and our affection for them, and our tender re- 
gard for their intereſts, Thoſe aſſertions would be 
found to be mere words and empty air. It was not 
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in human nature to carry the theory into ornfiings 
We might. talk of it, but we could never accom- 
pliſh it. 

At length the queſtion was put and agreed to. 


July 6. 

Major Scott obſerved, that in looking over the Ap- 
pendix to the Report of the Select Committee, he ex- 
pected to find an account of the ſupplies ſent from 
Bengal to Madras and Bombay during the war, but 
as the account was not included, he would move for 
permiſſion to bring it forward, for two reaſons; the 
one, becauſe it would appear that above 7, 290, oool. 
had been ſent for the fupport of the war from Bengal, 
in five years. The other, that it would tend to con- 
vince gentlemen how capable Bengal was of paying 
off its preſent incumbrances, and aſſiſting the country, 
if we enjoyed a few years peace; for the Major ob- 
ſerved, it was a fact which did not admit of diſpute, 


| that the revenues of Bengal and its inveſtments had 


been conſiderably improved during the war. Major 
Scott then added, that perhaps what he was going to 
ſay was not ſtrictly regular, but it had been mentioned 
by a right honourable gentleman not then in his place, 
in the laſt debate, that though gentlemen of a certain 
deſcription in the Houſe might not be remarkable for 
abilities, they certainly were formidable from their 


numbers. The firſt obſervation he would not pre- 


ſume to diſpute. The ſecond he would deny, by an 
appeal to facts; for though this aſſertion had been re- 
S peated 
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*A liſt of India Directors, Captains of Indiamen, Ships Huſbands, 
in the late and preſent Parliament: | | 


| LATE. 
Richard Barwell, 
Thomas Farrer, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Hon. E. Moncton, 
Sir Hector Munro, 
Sir Robert Palk, 
John Peachey, 
C. W. B. Rous, 


Sir Thomas Rumbold, 


Sir Francis Sykes, 
John Webb, 

N. W. Wraxall, 
H. J. Strachey, 
Paul Benfield, 


Robert Gregory, 


T. Bates Rous, 
Captain Rumbold, 
General Smith, 

J. M. Smith, 

George Strattan, 

S. Durand, 5 
Sir Richard Hotham, 
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PRESENT. 
Richard Barwell, 
Thomas Farrer, 

Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Hon. E. Moncton, 
Sir Hector Munro, 
Sir Robert Palk, 
John Peachey, 


C. W. B. Rous, 


Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
Sir Francis Sykes, 
John Webb, 

N. W. Wraxall, 

H. J. Strachey, 
James Amyatt, 

John Call, 

Philip Francis, 
John Hunter, 


Robert Preſton, 


John Scott, 
Nathaniel Smith, 
George Vanſittart, 
D. Walkinton, 


peated in all the newſpapers, in pamphlets, and in 
one in particular lately publiſhed, entitled, A Repre- 
ſentation to His Majeſty, he could aſſure the Houſe, 
that from a ſtrict examination of the liſts of the late and 
preſent Parliament, he found that there were fewer of 
thoſe gentlemen who compoſe the India members, as 
they are called, by two in this Parliament than in the 
laſt, at the commencement of the ſeſſion, as appeared 
from an accurate liſt which he then held in his hand“. 

| Two 


John 


John 


E 


Two gentlemen had been elected lately, Te ſat one 


on each ſide of the Houſe, and at this moment there 
were preciſely the ſame number of gentlemen who 
had ſerved the Eaſt-India Company in any capacity at 
home or abroad, in this enn, as there was in 
the laſt. 

Mr. Eden did not riſe to oppoſe the wiſhes of the 
honourable member. If thoſe people who had been 
in India, and on their return home had been elected 
members of the Houſe of Commons, were the gen- 
tlemen, and no others, whom he nominated India 
members, his poſition, under ſuch reſtrictions, might 


be admitted. But there were ſurely other perſons in- 


timately connected with the India Company, who did 
not belong to that deſcription. If therefore the ho- 
nourable member thought the paper he held in his 
hand deciſive on the point, as eſſential to his own 


convictions and thoſe of the Houſe, he would not | 


oppoſe its being laid on the table, 
The matter dropt here, 


LATE; PRESENT. 
John Macpherſon, . Edward Cotsford, 
George Graham, . L. Darell, 
Stephen Luſhington, John Grant, 
Jacob Wilkinſon, W. Devaynes, 
George Johnſtone, Richard Atkinſon, 
John Townſon, Francis Baring, - 
Samuel Smith, junior, Paul Le Meſurier, 
Sir William James. 30. Samuel Smith, junior. 30. 


Lord Clive and his friends are not included in this liſt, nor Mr. 


Townſon, who is out of the direction, by retoration; however they 


are noted by the Major, leſt it ſnould be thought they belong to what 
18 called the India intereſt in Parliament. 
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Mr. Chancellor Pitt roſe to open his new ſyſtem 
for the government of India. No one, he ſaid, could 


de more deeply impreſſed than he was with the im- 


portance of the ſubject on which he was then going 
to enter: in whatever point of yiew he confidered 
it, he felt that no ſubje& could poſſibly be more in- 
tereſting. In this buſineſs were involved the proſ- 
perity and ſtrength of this country; the happineſs 
of the natives of thoſe yaluable territories in India, 
which belonged to England ; and finally the conſti- 
tution of England itſelf, India had at an tim 
of great conſequence to this country, from 

fources of opulence and ſtrength it afforded, a 
conſequence had, of courſe, increaſed in proportion to 
the loſſes ſuſtained by the diſmemberment of other 
great poſſeſſions ; by which loſſes the limits of the 


empire being more contraſted, the remaining terri- 


tories became more valuable, He was aware that 
nothing could be well more difficult than to digeft a 
plan, which ſhould at once confirm and enlarge the 
advantages derived to this country, from its con- 
nections with India; to render that connection a 
bleſſing to the native Indians; and at the ſame time 
preſerve inviolate the eſſence and ſpirit of our own 
Conſtitution, from the injuries to which this connec- 


tion might eventually expoſe it. Gentlemen would 


recollect with a degree of horror, to what dangers 


that happy conſtitution was expoſed laſt year, when 
a bill was introduced i into Parliament, which would 
have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem, dangerous to every thing 
that Engliſhmen held dear: they would recollect chat 


the 
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the liberties of this country had well near ſuffered 
ſhipwreck : the danger, however, was happily over ; 
and the Legiſlature had now an opportunity to conſult 
about the means the moſt likely to reconcile and ſe- 
cure the intereſts of the people of this country, of the 

people of India, and of the Britiſh Conſtitution, as 
far as it might be affected by the connection with 


India. To his lot fell the arduous taſk of propofing to 


the Houſe a plan, which ſhould anſwer all theſe great 

| purpoſes : he was aware that no plan could be de- 
viſed, to which ſome objections would not lie; he was 
aware that it was not poſlible to deviſe a plan that 
ſhould be free from imperfeQtion ; he ſhould therefore 
conſole himſelf if he ſhould be able to ſuggeſt the 
means of doing the moſt good to India and to the 
Eaſt-India Company, and the leaſt injury to our Con- 
ſtitution. In the arrangements that he ſhould propoſe, 
it would be impoſſible to proceed, without giving to 
ſome body of men an acceſſion of power ; but it was 
his duty to veſt it where he ſhould have reaſon to 
think it would be leaſt liable to abuſe ; at the ſame 
time that it ſhould be ſufficient, and not more than 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes for which it ſhould be 
given: ſufficient to ſecure to this country the wealth 
ariſing from the commerce of the Company; to the 
inhabitants of Hindoſtan, peace and tranquillity; and 
to enforce obedience on the part of the ſervants of the 
Company, to the orders that ſhould be ſent to them 
from home. In framing ſuch a ſyſtem, he thought 
it his duty never to loſe ſight of this principle; that 
though no charter could, or ought, to ſuperſede ſtate- 
| | | neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, ſtill nothing but abſolute neceſſity could juſ- 
tify a departure from charters : he admitted that char- 
ters ought not to ſtand in the way of the general good 
and ſafety of the country; he admitted that no char- 
ter ought to be ſuffered to ſtand in the way of a 
reform, on which the being or welfare of the country 

depended ; but at the ſame time he contended, that 
a charter ought never to be invaded, except when 
the public ſafety called for its alteration: charters 
were ſacred things; on them depended the property, 
franchiſes, and every thing that was dear to Engliſh- 
men; and wantonly to. invade them, would be to 
unhinge the Conſtitution, and throw the ſtate into 
anarchy and confuſion. | | 

With reſpect to the India Company, its affairs were 
not in a ſtate that called for a revocation of the char- 
ter; the neceſſity which would juſtify a revocation, 
did not exiſt in this caſe ; and he felt no ſmall degree 
of ſatisfaction in the aſſurance, that at the moment 
when he had to propoſe ſuch meaſures for the future 
government of India, and the conduct of the affairs 
of the Eaſt- India Company, as to his judgement ap- 
peared moſt applicable, there no longer exiſted any 
danger of the beſt and moſt ſacred rights of Engliſh- 
men being made a ſacrifice to the ambitious projects 
of thoſe, who under the neceſſity that actually exiſted, 
had taken the deſperate reſolution that nothing ſhort 
of meaſures of the moſt decifive and extreme nature, 
and meaſures far exceeding the neceſſity of the caſe, 
could be effectual. He thanked God ſo great a ſa- 
crifice had been eſcaped, and he truſted that the 
2 Te ſenſe 
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ſenſe plainly and incontrovertibly declared to be en- 


tertained upon the ſubject by the majority of the 


people of England, would prove to be the ſenſe of 
the majority of that Houſe, and that they would join 
with him in opinion, that although it muſt, on all 


hands, be admitted, that there did exiſt a great and 


urgent neceſſity for the interference of the Legiſlature 
with regard to the Eaſt- India Company, and the 
future government of our poſſeſſions in India; yet, 
that neither ſtate policy nor common prudence called 
for the Legiſlature's proceeding beyond the limit of 
the exiſting neceſſity, much leſs of going the length 
either of deſtroying the rights of any individuals or 
bodies of men, eſtabliſned upon the moſt ſacred of 
all foundations, the expreſs words of ſolemn charters 
recogniſed and confirmed by repeated Acts of Par- 
liament, or of directly changing the Conſtitution of 
the country, and departing from thoſe known prin- 
ciples of government, which the wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors had provided, and which had proved for ages 
the uninterrupted ſource of ſecurity to the liberties 
of Engliſhmen. It was, he ſaid, to be acknowledged 


on all hands, that no rights of any body of men, 


however confeſſed to be rights of the moſt ſacred 
ſort, could Tuperſede ſtate neceſſity. To that, and 
that alone, they muſt give way; but then it ought 


ever to be a rule of conduct with thoſe, to whoſe lot 
it fell to act under ſuch a neceſſity, to take care that 


they did not exceed it. Nothing but ſuch a neceſſity 
could warrant any government in proceeding to do, 


what muſt be an unwelcome taſk for all who had any 


concern 
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concern in its execution; but when they found them- 
ſelves obliged to diſcharge a duty of that irkſome 
nature, they ought to proceed wanly, and with all 
poffible tenderneſs and regard for thoſe with whofe 
rights they felt themfelves obliged to interfere, and 
to be affured, that in endeavouring to do all that 
their duty required, they did not unneceflanily tear 
up by the roots and annihilate thoſe rights that were 


of eſſential conſideration, - and ought not to have 


been 'touched, becaufe the exigency of the caſe did 
not actually require it. And though on a former 
occaſion he had been derided, when he comforted 
himſelf with the idea, that in every departure he 
ſhould propoſe from the charter, he ſhould have the 
conſent and concurrence of the Company, he ſtill con- 
tinued to find great conſolation in the reflection, that 
he did no violence to the Company; for no violence 
could be ſaid to be done by regulations, to every one 
of which the Company moſt chearfully conſented. 


He did not find it neceſſary to create any ſyſtem ab- 


folutely new for the government of our territories in 
India ; he ſhould rather endeavour to improve on the 
ſyſtem by which thoſe territories were governed at 
preſent, The great conſiderations to be looked to in 
the regulation of the government of India were three- 
fold: the commerce of this country with that, and 
conſequently the reſources we derived from it, the 


| Intereſts of the inhabitants there, and the connection 
that the management of both had with our own 


Conſtitution. Great inconvenience muſt, under the 
beft poſſible deviſed form of government, neceſſarily 
| pp | | | ariſe 
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ariſe from the circumſiance of any country deriving 
a conſiderable part of her reſources from a depen- 
dency at ſo great a diſtance, and this muſt alſo add 
to the extreme difficulty of governing India. from 
home, becauſe that diſtance muſt neceſſarily prevent 
the government at bome, and thoſe, who filled the 
executive offices in India, from acting with equal 
views. For this reaſon he muſt repeat what he had 
before taken the liberty to ſtate, when the ſubject 
had been under the conſideration of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, that as no plan of government for India, that 
human wiſdom could ſuggeſt, was capable of per- 
fection, ſo he was far from preſuming to think, that 
the plan he ſhould propoſe would not occaſion much 
difference of opinion, and be liable to a variety of ob- 
jections. He could only with great humility ſubmit 
that plan to the judgement of Parliament, which, 
from the matureſt conſideration he had been able to 
ſele& as the moſt practicable and the moſt conſonant 
to the preſent Conſtitution ; conſcious at the ſame 
time, that it was impoſlible for him, with ſo many 
different ſubjects to attend to, to have found leiſure 
to do juſtice. to a matter of. ſufficient importance to 
engroſs the attention of any man, whoſe mind had 
been vacant and unoccupied by other objects. To 
proceed, howeyer, to the buſineſs to be ſtated, he 
obſerved, that it could not be denied that in every 
project of government of India, there muſt be an ac- 
ceſſion of influence ſomewhere, which it became that 
Houſe and the people in general always to regard 
with extreme Jealouſy. That influence, for obvious 

* reaſons, 
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reaſons, ſhould not be left at home, but might, with 
greater fafety, be truſted abroad in India, where the 


executive power muſt be lodged, as every man muſt 


ſee the neceſſity of having a government active on the 
ſpot, yet not independent of this country, but ſo con- 
ſtituted as to fecure obedience to the ſyſtem of mea- 
ſures dictated from home, while at the fame time it 


was capable of effectually preventing extortion in 


India, and fruſtrating the improper views of ambition 
and deſpotiſm. The channel of commerce, he ſaid, 


muſt be our guide, as to our future expectations from 


our connection with India, ſince we ought to look 
to the management of our manufactures there, which 
muſt chiefly depend on the eſtabliſtiment of the hap- 
pineſs of the inhabitants, and their being ſecured in 
a ſtate of peace and tranquillity. In order to effect 
this, he declared it would be neceſſary to give the 
government abroad a certain degree of power, fub- 
ject only to the control of a Board, to be appointed 
at home, of the nature that he had mentioned, when 
he had propoſed a bill upon the ſame ſubject to the 
laſt Parliament. He obſerved, that in the preſent 


conſideration there were mixed intereſts to be regard - 


ed as well as mixed objects. Government and com- 
merce were the two great objects to be looked to, 
while the intereſt of the Eaſt-India Company, and 
the intereſt of the country, called for their moſt 


ſerious attention. The commerce of the Company 


_ excluſively belonged to them; nor was it till the ter- 


ritorial acquifitions of the Company became con- 


ſiderable, that the Public claimed any participation 


in 
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in the advantages ariſing from the a of thoſe 


- acquiſitions, in the obtainment of which they had 


borne ſo large a ſhare. The commerce to and from 
India, therefore, he meant to leaye, where it ought 
to be left, in the management of the Company, It 
bad, he remarked, been held, that commercial Com- 
panies could not govern empires; that was a matter 


ol ſpeculation, which general experience proved to 


be not true in practice, however univerſally admitted 


in theory. The Eaſt-India Company had conducted 


irs commerce, and governed a vaſt empire for years; 
and it was to be remembered that the Eaſt-India 
Company was no new eſtabliſhment; it reſted on 
charters and acts of Parliament; thoſe charters ought 


| undoubtedly to be regarded, and, as far as poſſible, 


the rights exerciſed and enjoyed under them ought to 
But, as he had before obſerved, 
there were no rights, that by accident or time became 
fatal to the intereſts of the public, or to the ſafety of 
the ſtate, which muſt not be touched. The matter 
was, how to connect the Conſtitution of the Com- 
pany with the national intereſts: from that regard 


and attention to chartered rights, which he ever 


ſhould profeſs, and which every man ought to prac- 
tiſe, he had been led rather to conſider whether it 
was not poſſible to model the old conſtitution of the 
Company, ſo as to make it anſwer every view of the 
State, and every intereſt of the Public, rather than to 
make a new one; not thinking it neceſſary. to con- 


fiſcate, Os and deſtroy, where the purpoſe 
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could be attained without proceeding to any ſuch 
violent lengths. | 1 
In th e meaſures to be taken for the future govern- 
ment of India, if they had the Company's concurrence, 
it would ſurely be admitted, that they took the ſafeſt 
line; that they had purſued, and the meaſures he 
ſhould propoſe, were ſuch as the Company agreed to. 
The control he had mentioned ought undoubtedly 
to remain where the Conſtitution had placed all 
| Power, in the executive Government of the country. 
The management of the commerce he meant to 
leave with the Company — The patronage ſhould be 
ſeparate from the executive Government ; but given 
where it would, he ſhould propoſe regulations that 


would eſſentially curtail and diminiſh it ſo as to ren- 


der it as little dangerous as poſſible, The patronage, 
however, he would truſt with no political ſet of men 
Whatever—Let it be in India; it would be free from 
corruption then; and when exerciſed under the re- 
ſtrictions and limitations he ſhould propoſe, could, 
he flattered himſelf, be attended with no bad conſe- 
quences, He enlarged upon theſe points conſider- 
ably; and then ſaid, from what he had ſtated, the 
Houſe would doubtleſs obſerve, that the bill he 
meant to move for leave to bring in, was not diffe- 
rent from former bills that he had {tated to the Houſe. 
The great point of it, as far as he had operied it, was 
the appointment of a ſeparate department or Board of 
Control, to whom all diſpatches ſhould be tranſmit- 
ted, and who ſhould be reſponſible for what they 
did, and for what they did not do; who ſhould blink 


nothing; 
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nothing; who ſhould be obliged to act upon every 
queſtion that came before them; who ſhould not 
ſhew any indulgence or partiality, or be guilty of 
procraſtination; who ſhould not have the plea of 
other buſineſs, or in fine, on any pretence, or in any 
way whatever, put off or delay the duties of their 
office. This inſtitution, thaugh certainly new, was not 
charged with new duties; becauſe the ſame powers 


of control had been given to the Secretaries of 


State by various acts of Parliament, but unfortunate- 
ly they had never been exerciſed, having been ſuf- 
fered to remain dormant — He wiſhed, therefore, 
to put it out of the power of that degree of lazineſs 
natural to office, any longer to defeat the public in- 
tereſt, by the inſtitution of a Board neceſſarily active 
and efficient. He was aware that many perſons, 
who in general diſliked as much as he had done, 
the violence of the meaſures propoſed in another bill, 
approved the idea of making the Board of Commiſ- 
fioners, to be inſtitured under the authority of that 
bill, permanent. He was not of this opinion; ſure 
he was, that the permanency of ſuch a Board as that 
bill went to the inſtitution of, would have added to 
the miſchiefs of it. Such a Board would have been 
in itſelf a deviation from the principles of the Conſti- 
fution, and its permanency would have involved it in 
contradictions to the executive Government that muſt. 
have been attended with great public inconvenience. 
An inſtitution to control the government of India, 
muſt be either totally independent of the executive 
Government of this country, or it muſt be ſubordinate 
to 
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to it. Ought the Adminiſtration of the day to have 
no connection with what was going on? Let it be re- 
- membered that a permanent Board might be hoſtile 
to thoſe who held the government at the time; a 
view of it, which, he truſted, would ſufficiently -prove 
that an actual independent permanency in any ſuch 
Board would be an evil. The exiſting Government 
ought, he ſaid, to be, to a degree, permanent; but 
the Indian department muſt not be independent of 
that : he meant, therefore, to give it a ground of de- 
pendence, upon which all the various departments 
had a natural and legitimate dependency, viz. upon 
the executive Government. Every government that 
bad no other object than the public good, that was 
eonſcious upon acting upon no other principles than 
ſuch as were perfectly conſtitytional ; that was ſway- 
ed by no motives of a perſonal, an intereſted, or an 
. ambitious nature, but which poſſeſſed a ſufficienc 
ſhare of the confidence of the Sovereign, of Parlia- 
ment, and of the people at large; would, from its 
conduct, be permanent; and the Indian government 
would be ſo of courſe. Having ſaid this, he ani- 
madverted on the danger of once departing from the 
Conſtitution, by appointing ſuch a commiſſion as the 
bill that had paſſed that Houſe, but which had been 
rejected by the Lords in the laſt Parliament, authoriſed. 
He remarked, if the practice once obtained, there 
was no ſaying to what extent it might be carried, or 
how often the precedent might be multiplied — ad- 
mitting it to paſs in the inſtance of the late bill, they 
might have procezded to ſeparate and tear away all 
| the 
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the departments from the Crown, and put them one 
after another into ſo many parliamentary commiſſions. 
Having already deſcribed the extent of the powers de- 


| ſigned to be given to the Board in queſtion, he faid, 


he would not repeat it; they were to control and ſu- 


perintend; and as the whole Board was reſponſible to 
the Public, that circumſtance muſt enſure a vigilant 


execution of the duties with which it was entruſted. 
With regard to the objections that had been ſtarted, 
and the reaſons that had been urged to prove, that 
the Company's Directors ought not to be excluded 
from an inſight of the papers of the Commiſſioners, 
he was willing ſo far to give way to the arguments 
of that nature, as to permit the Court of Directors to 
ſee the papers of the Commiſſioners; but they were 
to have no power of objecting; the deciſion of the 
Commiſſioners muſt be final and binding upon the 
Directors. He meant alſo to inveſt the Commil- 
fioners with a power to originate meaſures, as well 
as to reviſe, correct, alter, and control thoſe of the 
Company; but with regard to ſuch meaſures as the 
Commiſſioners originated, the Company were to be 
obliged to carry them into execution. This, he ob- 
ſerved, took nothing from the Company; ſince, in 
fact, it was nothing more than the power to put a 
negative on their meaſures, and the power of alter- 
ing them, acting in another way. With regard to 
the appointment of the Commiſſioners, he ſaid, it 
was meant to be the ſame as that of perſons holding 
great offices, viz. at the nomination of the Crown. 
It was intended that the Board fhould conſiſt of none 
but 
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but Privy Counſellors; but the Board ſhould create 
no increaſe of officers, nor impoſe any new burdens, 
ſince he truſted there could be found perſons enow 
who held offices of large emolument, but no great 


employment, whoſe leifure would amply allow of 


their undertaking the duty in queſtion, And this 
circumſtance, he obſerved, would have a good effe& 
for the future, in rendering it neceſſary for Miniſters, 
when, by way of providing for their families, they 


appointed to offices hitherto conſidered as ſinecures, 


to have ſome other conſideration than the mere de- 
gree of lucrativeneſs of the place vacant, viz. the 
confideration of the ability of the perſon about to be 
appointed to fill it; a conſideration that could not 
bur occaſion the deſcription of offices to which he was 
alluding, to be well filled for the future. The princi- 


pal powers of this Board, he recapitulated, would con - 


Giſt in directing the politica] objects the Company's 


' ſervants were to purſue, and in recalling ſuch as did 


not pay obedience to ſuch directions, or be able to 
give very ſatisfactory reaſons to ſhew that circum- 
ftances rendered diſobedience a virtue, The Board 
would, he obſerved, be ſtrictly a Board of Control; 


it would have no power to appoint, nor any patro- 
nage; conſequently it could have no motive to de- 


viate from its duty. Thus much the Houſe would 
ſee related ſolely to the Government at home. With 
regard to the.government abroad, the firſt and lead- 
ing ideas would be, 'to limit the ſubſiſting patronage, 
and to produce an unity of ſyſtem, by inveſting the 
Supreme Government, to be ſeated in Bengal, with 
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an effectual control over every other Preſidency, and 
by inveſting that Supreme Government with execu- 
tive power, and with diſpoſition of offices in India, 
but to make it a matter leſs invidious, and to pre- 
vent it from the poffibility of abuſe, by making 


gradation and ſucceſſion the rule, except in very ex- 


traordinary caſes, with a view to which, there muſt 
be Iodged in the Supreme Government, as in every 
other executive power, a diſcretion, which every 
man muſt ſee was actually neceſſary to be veltet? in 
an Executive, acting at ſuch an extreme diſtance 
from the ſeat of the Supreme Government of al, 
but which was nevertheleſs to be ſubject to the 
control of the Board of Superintendency to be 
eſtabliſhed here at home, whoſe orders in this, as in 


every other caſe, the Government of India muſt 


6bey. 


Though Bengal was deſigned to be the Supreme 
Government, it was not, he ſaid, to be the ſource 
of influence, that being as much as poſſible guarded 
againſt by the regulations deſigned to make a part of 
the bill. The officers of the Government of Ben- 
gal were intended to be left ro the nomination of 
the Court of Directors, ſubje& to the negative of 
the Crown; and the Court of Directors were to have 
the nomination of the officers of all the ſubordinate 
governments, excepting only of the Commander in 
Chief, Wo, for various reaſons, would remain to 
be appointed by the Crown, He ſaid, it might poſ- 
fibly be argued, that if the Crown nominated the 
Commander in Chief, and had a negative upon the 
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reſt of the appoinments, that all the patronage re. 
mained in the hands of Government at home. This, 
however, was far from being the caſe, the patronage 
of great appointments not being the ſort of patro- 
nage for the Public to entertain a jealouſy about, 
and the other patronage being diffuſed and placed 
in Bengal, the influence from it was conſiderably 
weakened and diminiſhed ; add to this, all offices 
going by gradation and ſucceſſion, would be a forcible 
check upon the patroffage, and tend greatly to its 
reduction, Having diſcuſſed this matter very fully, 
Mr. Pitt proceeded to ſtate, that much would de- 
pend on the manner of adminiſtering the govern- 
ment in India, and that his endeavours ſhould be 
directed to enforce clear and ſimple principles, as thoſe 
from which alone a good Government could ariſe. 
The firſt and principal obje&, he ſaid, would be to 
take care to prevent the government from being 
ambitious and bent on conqueſt. Propenſities of 
that nature had already involved India in great ex- 
pences, and coſt much bloodſhed, Ambition and 
trouble were companions but too often; and they 
had proved particularly hurtful to our intereſts in 
India, Indeed they were what ought moſt ſtudi- 
ouſly to be avoided there. Commerce was our ob- 
Je, and with a view to its extenſion, a pacific ſyſ- 
tem ought to prevail, and a ſyſtem of defence and 
conciliation, The Government there ought, there- 
fore, in an eſpecial manner to avoid wars, or en- 
tering into alliances likely to create wars. At the 
ſame time that he ſaid this, he did not mean to carry 
my | 1 the 
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the idea fo far, as to ſuggeſt that the Britiſh Govern- 
ment in India was not to pay a due regard to ſelf- 


defence, to guard againſt ſudden hoſtilities from the 


neighbouring powers, and, whenever there was rea- 
ſon to expect an attack, to be in a ſtate of prepara- 
tion, This was undoubtedly and indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary; but whenever ſuch circumſtances occurred, 


the executive power in India was not to content it- 


ſelf with acting there as the nature of the caſe might 
require; it was alſo to ſend immediate advice home 
of what had happened, of what meaſures had been 
taken in conſequence of it, and of what farther mea- 


ſures were intended to be purſued. He mentioned 


alſo the inſtitution of a tribunal to take cognizance 
of ſuch matters, and ſtated how far ſuch a tribunal 


ſhould be empowered to act without inſtructions 


from home. He next ſaid, that the ſituation of the 
Indian Princes in connection with our government, 
and of the number of individuals living immediately 
under our Government, were objects that ought to 
be the ſubje of an enquiry. The. debts due from 
one Indian Prince to another, over whom we had 
any influence, ſuch as the claims of the Nabob of 


Arcot upon the Rajah of Tanjore, ought, undoubt- 


edly, to be ſettled on a permanent footing ; this, 
and the debts of the natives tributary to us, ought 
alſo to be the ſubjects of 'enquiry. Another object 


of inveſtigation, and an object of conſiderable deli- 


cacy, was the pretenſions and titles of the land- 
holders to the lands at preſent in their poſſeſſlons; in 
the adjuſtment of this particular, much caution muſt 
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be adopted; and a means found, that would anſwer 
the end of ſubſtantia] juſtice, without going the 
length of rigid right ; becauſe he was convinced, 
and every man at all conyerſant with Indian affairs 
muſt be convinced, that indiſcriminate reſtitution 
would be indiſcriminate confiſcation. Another very 
material regulation, or rather principle of reform, 
from which ſolid hopes of providing a ſurplus ade- 
quate to the debt in India might be drawn, was, the 
retrenchment of our eſtabliſhments i in that country, 
At preſent it was a well known fact, that all our 
eſtabliſhments there were very conſiderably over- 
charged; at any rate, therefore, there muſt be no 
augmentation ſuffered ; and in order to prevent the 
poſſibility of ſuch an improyident meaſure, a return 
of all the eſtabliſhments muſt be called for. With 
regard ro the means of reducing them, they ought 
to be laid before Parliament, and ſubmitted; to the 
determination of both Houſes. Every intended. i in- 
creaſe of the eſtabliſhment ought alſo to be ſubmit- 

ted to Parliament, and the Company to be imme- 
diately reſtrained from ſending out any more inferior 


ſervants. He fared that it would be neceſſary, by 


proper proyiſos, to compel the execution of theſe 
points; and the better to guatd againſt the gontinu- 
ance of that rapacity, plunder, and extortion, which 
was ſhocking to the feel] lings of humanity, and dif- 
_ graceful to the national character, he propoſed to 


render the Company's ſervants reſponſible far what 


they did in eyery part of India, and to declare it il- 


legal and puniſhable, if they, on any pretence what- | 


ever, 
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ever, accepted ſums of money, or other yaluables 
from the natives. This would, he hoped, tend ef- 
fectually to check private corruption. There were, 
he was aware, @ certain ſpecies of preſents, ſo much 

a part of the ceremonies inſeparable from the man- 
Ars of the Eaſt, that an attempt to direct that they 
ſhould not be received, would be utterly impracti- 
cable; but ęven as much as poſſible to guard agaivft 
any bad conſequences reſulting from the continu- 
ance of the practice in queſtion, he meant that the 
bill ſhould oblige the Company's ſervants in India 
to keep an exact and faithful regiſter of all ſuch 
preſents. . With regard to thoſe of the Company's 


ſervants who did not comply with the directions the 


bill would hold out to them, and to ſuch other di- 
rections as ſhould under the ſanction and authority 
of the bill be tranſmitted to them from home, ſuch 
perſons ſhould be conſidered as guilty of offences 
puniſhable in the degrees ſtated in the bill, which 
ſhauld contain a ſpecial exception of thoſe guilty of 
diſobedience of orders arid other crimes, which, 
from their conſequences, being of a moſt fatal ten- 
dency, muſt be puniſhed with great ſeverity. In re- 
ſpect to this part of his ſubject, the Houſe, he had 
no doubt, would go along with him in feeling the 
neceſſity, and at the ſame time the extreme difficulty 
of proyiding a proper tribunal, before which per- 


ſons charged with offences committed in India ſhould 


be tried. He owned he bad an extreme partiality 
to the preſent ſyſtem. of diſtributing juſtice in this 
"TON | z ſo mych 05 that he could not bring him- 

ſelf 


= 

ſelf for a moment to think ſeriouſly upon the idea of 
| departing from that ſyſtem, without the utmoſt re- 
luctance; without mentioning names, however, or 
referring to recent inſtances, every man muſt ac- 
knowledge, that at prefent we had it not in our 
Power to do juſtice to the delinquents of India after 
their retyrn home. The inſufficiency of parliamen- 
tary proſecutions was but too obvious; the neceſfity 
for the inſtitution of ſome other proceſs was therefore 
undeniable. A fummary way of proceeding was 
what had ſtruck him, and he believed, thoſe who 


had thought much upon the ſubject, as moſt ad- 


viſcable ; the danger, however, was the example 
that muſt ariſe from any deviation from the eſtab- 
liſhed forms of trial in this country, it being per- 
haps the firſt, the deareft, and the moſt eſſential con- 
fideration in the mind of every Engliſhman, that 
he held his property and his perſon in perfect ſe- 
curity, from the wiſe, moderate, and liberal ſpirit 
of our laws. Much, however, was to be ſaid 
with reſpect to the caſe in point; either a new pro- 
ceſs muſt be inftituted, or offences, equally ſhock- 
ing to humanity, oppoſite to juſtice, and contrary 
to every principle of religion and morality, muſt 
continue to prevail unchecked, uncontroled, and 
. unreſtrained. The neceſſity of the cafe outweighed 
the riſque and the hazard of the innovation; and 
when it was conſidered that thofe who went to India 

hereafter, would know the danger of tranſgreſſing 
before they lefr England; he truſted it would be ad- 

mitted that the expedient ought to be tried. Should 

| ſuch 
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ſuch a law paſs, every man who went to India in fu- 
ture, would, by ſo doing, conſent to ſtand in the 
particular predicament in which the particular law 
placed him; and in thus agreeing to give up ſome 
of the moſt eſſential privileges of his country, he 
would do no more than a very numerous and ho- 
nourable body of men did daily, without the ſmalleſt 
impeachment of their characters, or the purity of 


the motives that impelled their conduct. 


Mr. Pitt ſuggeſted looſely what his idea of the 
ſummary ſpecies of trial he meant to authoriſe was. 
He ſaid, there muſt be an exception to the general 
rules of law; the trials muſt be held by ſpecial com- 
miſſion : the Court muſt not be tied down to ſtrict 
rules of evidence; but that they muſt be upon their 
oaths to give judgement conſcientiouſly, and pro- 
nounce ſuch judgement as the common law would 
warrant if the evidence would reach it. Much, he 
was aware, would depend on the conſtitution of the 
Court. His deſign, therefore, was, that it ſhould 


be compeſed of men of known talents, unimpeached 


character, and high conſequence; that their impar- 


tiality ſhould be farther ſecured by their being to be 


choſen by ballot ; and that a certain number out of 
the whole nominated ſhould make a Court, in order 
that there might exiſt the chance of a choice by bal- 
lot, The perſons to be balloted for ſhould be ſome 


of them from among the Judges, ſome Members of 


the Houſe of Lords, and ſome Members of that 
Houſe. Such a mixed aſſemblage, from the very 
firſt charaQers in the Kingdom, would leave no room 
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have it in chelt power to * any one of their 
| ſer- 


E ig2 } 
for ſuſpicion, or p6Kble impeachment of juſtice ; 


and im order ſtill more ſtrongly to fortify the ſubject 
againſt injuſtice, they ſfiould not be choſen till che 


hour of trial, and ſhould then be all ſworn. To- ef. 


ect the purpoſes of the inſfitution of ſuch a tribu- 


nal, they ſhould be empowered to take depoſitions, 
and receive information, communicated by wirneffes 
who were in India when the delinquent was ſtared to 
have committed the offences he might land charged 
with ; and farther, they ſhould be judges both of 


the law and the fact. With regard to the puniſh- 
ments, they ſhould be governed by the puniſhments 
the law, as it ſtood, authoriſed in caſes of miſdemea- 
nor, viz. fine and impriſonment ; but the extent of 


theſe ſhould reſt in the diſcretion! of the Court, to 
apportion according to their opinion of the proved 
enormity of the crime: and as a farther means of 
rendering ſuch a tribunal awful, and its plans of pre- 
venting the perpetration of crimes ſhocking to hu- 
manity from continuance, effectual, it ſhould be 


armed with the power of examining the parties 


charged as delinquents, by interrogatories, as to the 
value of their effects, in order the better to be able to 
govern the quantum of the fine to be levied in caſe 
of conviction; it ſhi6iild alſo be armed with the 
power of examining the amount of any man's pro- 
perty on his arrival in England from India: and 


fince purity and abſtinence were the objects every 


man muſt deſire ſhould characterize the conduct of 
their countrymen in Aſia, the Company ſhould not 


a. 
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ſervants convicted of a miſdemeanor while he had 
been in India, nor ſhould any perſon be ſuffered to 
return to that country after his ſtay in this beyond a 


certain limited period. Mr, Pitt interſperſed his no- 
tification of the different principles and regulations 
which his intended bill went to the eſtabliſhment of, 
with a variety of illuſtrations and arguments, deliver- 
ed with great force of eloquence; and concluded 
with returning his thanks to the Houfe for having 
indulged him with ſo patient a hearing, and moved, 
That leave be given to bring in a bill, for the 
better regulation and management of the Eaſt-India 


Company, and of the poſſeſſions in India.” 


Mr. Fox ſaid, ſuch, he ſaw, was the diſinclination 


of the Houſe to hear more debate than was abſolute- 


ly neceſſary at that advanced ſeaſon of the year, and 
ſuch had obviouſly been their impatience during che 

delivery of what they had heard, and their eager- 
neſs to riſe as ſoon as the right honourable gentleman 
had concluded, that he would not diſcuſs the argu» 


ments that the right honourable gentleman had juſt 


urged, nor the principles that he had laid down, till 
the bill was properly before the Houſe, and came to 
its ſecond reading. He wiſhed only to know of the 
right henourable gentleman, whether he meant to 
bring in three bills, or one bill comprehending all 
the three heads under which he had ranged his ſub- 
je, or, rather, under which he had himſelf divided 
it, when he propoſed the bill which had paſſed that 
Houſe, but had been loſt in the Houſe of Lords, in 
che laſt Parliament: he meant the head of govern- 
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ment of India by a new eſtabliſnment at home; the 
head of regulations applicable to the government of 
India, upon the ſpot, in Aſia; and the third head, 
of the means of bringing delinquents in India to pu- 
niſhment in England, after their return home? Mr. 


Fox ſaid farther, that with regard to the two latter 


points, viz. the regulations of the government in 
India, and the tribunaFto be inſtituted for the trial of 
Indian delinquents at home, he felt no great objec- 
tion ; but with regard to the new bill, as far as re- 


lated to the eſtabliſhment for the government of In- 


dia here, and the ſeveral principles laid down by the 
right honourable gentleman in the early part of his 
ſpeech, he was ſo unfortunate as not only to differ in 
opinion from the right honourable gentleman, but to 
differ moſt completely and entirely. He was, by 
what the right honourable gentleman had ſaid that 
day, more than ever convinced, that the principles 
contained in the bill he had the honour to have 
brought in laſt year, much as through prejudice and 
miſconſtruction they had been clamoured againſt, 


were the only true principles for a government in 


India to ſtand upon, with any hopes of producing 
much good either to that country or to this. Hold- 
ing this opinion, he might naturally be expected to 
have a good deal to ſay upon the ſubje&t; and a 
good deal he ſhould think it his duty to ſay, if it were 
only, as in his particular caſe it might be thought to 
be, by way of ſelf-defence; but he ſhould reſerve 
himſelf till the ſecond reading of the bill: he truſted, 
therefore, that the bill would be brought in as ſoon 

as 
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as poſſible ; by which he meant, neither much de- 
laved, nor much hurried ; and that due notice would 
be given when it would be read a ſecond time. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, great as the three ob- 
jects were, to which the honourable gentleman had 
alluded, he meant to comprehend them in one and 
the ſame bill. That bill was already almoſt in a 
ſhape to be preſented to the Houſe, and he imagined 
it would be ready to be preſented and read a firſt 
time next Friday ; in which caſe, as it now happen- 
ed from the ſeaſon of the year, the period of the ſeſ-. 
ſion, and the heat of the weather, that diſpatch was 
moſt likely to procure that, which delay at any other 
ſeaſon was the beſt means of obtaining, viz. a pretty 
full attendance, he ſhould move for it to be read a 
ſecond time next week, on any . the Houſe ſhould 
beſt approve. 

Mr. For ſaid, as it was to be one bill, the time of 
his making his oppoſition to it would be neceſſarily 
affected by it, as the right honourable gentleman 
might underſtand. For inſtance; if he had not ap- 
proved the two ſecond heads of the bill, he would 
have oppoſed the bilkat its ſecond reading: but ap- 
proving them, and not approving the firſt head, he 
could not conſiſtently approve the commitment of a 

bill containing what he thought to be ſalutary regu- 
lations, and might, therefore, poſſibly think the 


* ae Committee the fit place for him to make his oppoſi- 
- ſerve tion; he ſhould, however, reſerve himſelf till the 
eg bill was before the Houſe. 

* X T he queſtion was put and carried, 


as il | X | July 
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July 8. 


Mr. Burke deſired that the reſolutians which the 
Houſe had come to in 1782, for the recal of Sir 
Elijah Impey and Mr. Haſtings, might be read. This 
being complied with, Mr. Burke ſiated bis reaſons 
for not attempting the purſuit of meaſures againſt 


Sir Elijah, who was arrived. He found it to be im- 


practicable; and there was very little reaſon for his 
troubling the Houſe with a recital of the cireum : 
ſtances which made it impoſſible for him to proſecute 
this buſineſsg; they were fully within their know- 
ledge : he ifughe it was the duty of the Miniſter, 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, that he did not ſee any 
good reaſon why, nor was he inclined to ſtand for- 
Ward as the proſecutor of Sir * per. 


July 9. 


de Pitt's Eaſt-India Bill having been brought 
up and preſented, 

Mr. Wraxall ſaid, he did not riſe to dre any op- 

tion to a bill, the neceffity of which was, he be- 
lie ved, admitted by the whole Houſe; the ſpirit of 
which, as it had heen opened by the Chanceflor of 
the Exchequer, he approved ; and every degree of 
delay, in the introduction of which, he had lament- 
ed in the firongeſt manner. He faid, that he was, 
however, far from imputing any part of that delay 
to the right honourable gentleman at the head of his 
Majeſty's affairs; as under the circumſtances in 
which every new Parliament met, and peculiarly the 
preſent 


4 


Lo] | 
t Parliament, which had been occupied by the 


Weſtminſter election during the firſt three weeks, he 


was perſuaded no part of the —_w_ could be attri · | 
buted ta Miniſtry. | 
- Mr. Wraxall declared, that be was happy to ſee 
ah deciſion and firmneſs, which charactiſed the right 
honourable gentleman in his miniſterial capacity, 
viſible in the outlines of the bill, and peculiarly in 
that firſt principle of it, the accurately defining, and 


at the ſame time augmenting and enlarging, the 


powers veſted in the Supreme Government of Bengal. 
He obſerved, that whoever was converſant in the 
hiſtory of India for theſe laft ten years, and even 
with the tranſactions of the preſent moment, muſt 
immediately admit the indiſpenſable neceſſity of in- 
creaſing the power of the Government General, and 
rendering it ſupreme over every part of India, in all 


the great outlines of war, of peace, and of policy. 


He faid, that the ſullen acquieſcence of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, during the whole progreſs of the 
Maratta war, in the orders of the Government Gene- 
ral; but, ſtill more, the contemptudus and infolent 
refuſal which the 'repeated and peremptory com- 


. mands of the Supreme Council had met with from 


Lord Macartney and the Government -of Madras, 
called loudly for fome inſtant and effectual interpoſi- 
tion. He hoped His Majeſty%s Miniſters meant to 
apply an effectual remedy to theſe evils, which could 
only be done by defining and by extending the powers 
to be granted by the prove will to the — 
W 1 EY 


Having 


wed. 
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- Having laid down this principle, Mr. Wraxall ſaid, 
that he hoped the right honourable gentleman meant 
likewiſe to introduce another very important and eſ- 
ſential regulation, though no mention of it appeared 
in the bill before the Houſe—he meant, the eſta- 
bliſhment of a regular, expeditious, and certain comi- 
munication between England and the Eaſt Indies. 


To the diſgrace of every Adminiſtration which had 


governed this country for many years paſt, he ſaid, 
that although plans had been repeatedly given in, no 
effectual ſteps had been taken to ſettle any ſuch mode 
of communication, though nothing could be more 


eafily effected by a wiſe and active Miniſtry. He 
ſaid, that it was equally incumbent, from motives of 
humanity, as from ſound policy, to eſtabliſh ſuch a 


conſtant conveyance; and he inſtanced, by the fatal 
conſequences reſulting from the delay in tranſmitting 
accounts of the late general peace to India, which, 


though ratified in the beginning of February laſt, was 


not ſent out overland for near te months, and by ſea 
for nearly three months. The conſequence: of this 
neglect was, Mr. Wraxall obſerved, that intelligence 
of this important event was firſt conveyed to India by 
private letters, which put a ſtop to the effuſion of 
blood, at a moſt critical and momentous: period of 
the war, when our very exiſtence on the coaſt of Co- 
ume was in the extremeſt danger. 

Mr. Wraxall ſaid, that before he ſat down; be 
would make one remark, which, although he did not 
mean to propoſe as a queſtion to the right honourable 
le yet he truſted, however unimportant the 
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quarter from whence it originated, was not unworthy 
of his attention. It was, that he hoped Miniſtry had 


no intentions of recalling the preſent Governor Ge- 
neral of Bengal, in whoſe capacity, jgtegrity, and re- 


ſource, he expreſſed the higheſt confidence. He 


_ truſted, therefore, that no ſolicitation or intereſt, from 


whatever quarter it might come, or however high the 
perſon who might be in contemplation to fill the poſt, 
would be able to induce His Majeſty's Miniſters to 


diſmiſs a man, who had evinced in all his paſt con- 


duct, that he was worthy of the arduous ſituation in 
which he had preſided ſo many years. 
Mr. Wraxall concluded by thanking the Houſe for 


the indulgence which they had ſhewn him, and by 
preſſing the attention of Miniſtry to the points of 


regulation which he had recommended. 
Mr. Demꝑſter wiſhed to know, if any part of the 


bill went to ſanctify the appointment of a Court 


of Appeal in Bengal. Mr. Dempſter ſaid, the cauſe 
of Sir Elijah Impey being recalled, was his having 
accepted the office of Preſident of ſuch a Court; he 


happened not to be in the Houſe when Sir Elijah's 
arrival was under diſcuſſion, or he ſhould have ſpoken 


upon the ſubje& ; but undoubtedly a Court of Appeal 
was extremely neceſſary 1n India, becauſe every land- 
holder there had ſome connection or other with the 
revenue of the government, a ene which 


proved a moſt fruitful ſource of litigation. 


No anſwer being given, the bill was read a firſt 


time, 


Mr. 
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cond time, and ſaid he wiſhed to chooſe a day moſt 


agreeable to the Houſe in general. From what had 


been ſaid upon the ſubject when he made his motion, 
he rather imagined the oppoſition intended to be made 
to it, would be offered in the Committee, and not on 
the ſecond reading. If agreeable, therefore, he would 
move that it be printed, read a ſecond time on Tueſday 
the 13th, and — for mn the 14th in- 
ſtant. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, be had no deſire to delay the bulineſs 


but as the bill was extremely long, and could not be 


printed before Tueſday, he thought Wedneſday rather 
too ſoon a day for gentlemen to prepare themſelves. 
For his part, many of the regulations for the internal 
government of India, which appeared from the bre- 
viate to form the middle part of the bill, he moſt 
probably ſhould approve, but as the general principle 
of the bill was ſo contrary to his ſeatiments, he ſhould 
make his oppoſition on the commitment. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt then propoſed Friday for the 
day of commitment, which Mr. Fox aſſented to. 


4 


Fh 13. 
The 1 of the day having been moved for the 


ſecond reading of the bill for the better regulation of 


the government of India, and of the affairs of the 
Eaſt-India Company, the ſame was read a ſecond 
time, and the queſtion having been put, ce that the 
ſaid bill be committed,” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Francis roſe, and obſerved, that from the thin- 


| neſs of the Houſe, he concluded it was not intended 


to enter the general merits, or detail of the bill that 


day; and therefore ſhould confine himſelf to a few 


queſtions for information, which he begged leave to 
put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, thinking that 
the earlier he ſtated theſe queſtions the better, as he 
apprehended, that the clauſes on which they aroſe, 
had been incorrectly worded, and the ſooner any ver- 
bal miſtakes were corrected, the better. In the firſt 
place he obſerved, that through the whole bill, no 
notice whatever was taken of a Commander in Chief 
of all the Company's forces in India; that this office 
exiſted, though the ſucceſſion to Sir Eyre Coote was 
not actually filled up; that he could not ſuppoſe it 
poſſible, that it was intended that there ſhould be no 
ſuch Commander in Chief; but that whether it was 
or not, there was evidently an error of fact in the 17th 
clauſe, which provided, that the Commander in 
Chief of the Preſidency of Fort William, for the time 
being, ſhould have voice and precedence in Council, 
next after the Governor General. That this proviſion 
ſuppoſed, that the perſon ſo deſcribed had a ſeat in 
the Council, ſince it regulated his rank there. But 
that in truth he was not a member of the Council ; 
and that no proviſion was made for the Commander 
in Chief of all the forces in India, who always had a 
ſeat in the Supreme Council. 

Mr, Francis's ſecond queſtion related to the 89th 


clauſe; he ſaid; he could not believe it poſſible that 


this clauſe could have been correctly worded, or that 
* | it 
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it could ſeriouſly expreſs the intention of the mover; 
The clauſe ſaid, that no perſon whatever, who had 
ever been in India, in any public capacity, ſhould 
ever be allowed to return thither on any terms, unleſs 
they came to Europe on account of their health, or if 
it ſhould appear that they had ſtayed longer at home 
than was ſtrictly neceſſary for their recovery. That 
this prohibition confounded the innocent and the 
guilty, and all degrees of guilt and innocence. . Any 
man who had been in India, let his merit be what it 
would, was ipſo facto diſqualified. He inſiſted on the 
injuſtice and abſurdity of ſo general a proſcription, 
which included not only thoſe who deſerved cenſure, 
but every man who had ſerved with credit, and had 
acquired any knowledge by experience in the ſervice. 
That for his own part he conſidered himſelf as out of 
the queſtion ; but he ſaw no reaſon why an honourable 
gentleman in his eye (Major Scott) who certainly did 
not come to England for his health, and who, he was 
happy to obſerve, did not ſeem to want a change of 
air for his recovery, ſhould be precluded from re- 
turning to a country, where he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf with great honour, and which undoubtedly he 
would not have quitted in time of war, but for the 
ſtill more important duties of a public embaſſy. 

Mr. Francis's third queſtion related to a more im- 
portant point. He ſaid, that in the 1th paragraph, 
a power was given to the new Commiſſioners, not 
only to ſend orders to India without the knowledge 
of the Directors, a point which he ſhould take ano- 
ther opportunity to conſider, but to ſend orders to the 
Commanders 


„ | 
Commanders in Chief of the military forces there, 
that is, to the military officers appointed by the Crown 


directiy, and not through the medium of, or even in 


communication with, the civil government there. He 
concluded with declaring, that this muſt be a miſtake 
in the wording of the clauſe ; for he could not ſup- 
poſe it poſſible that it ſhould be intended not only to 
ſet aſide the Court of Directors at home, but the civil 
government abroad, which of courſe would throw the 


| whole power of thoſe governments into the hands of 


the Commanders in Chief, who would themſelves be 
under the immediate and excluſive orders of the 
Crown. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt faid, the 3 ſee that 
the obſervations of the honourable gentleman went to 
points that could only be diſcuſſed with propriety in 
the Committee; he hoped therefore he ſhould ſtand 
excuſed if he did not go much at length into a reply 
then. He would juſt, however, ſay a word or two 
upon each: With regard to the firſt queſtion of the 
honourable gentleman, viz. whether it was intended 
to aboliſh the office of Commander in Chief in India? 
Certainly no regulation of that kind was meant to 
make a part of the preſent bill; if therefore there 
appeared to be any obſcurity in the wording the clauſe 
that led to ſuch an idea, that would neceſſarily call for 


correction in the Committee. The next point the 


honourable gentleman had remarked upon, viz. whe- 
ther it was deligned to diſqualify all perſons who had 


been in the ſervice of the Company in India, and had 


not come home on account of their health, or had conti- 
1 2 nued 
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nued inbhis country beyond a limited time, from re- 
turning to India, undoubtedly that was one object of 
the bill, and an object upon which, if he did not 
miſtake, he had explained himſelf pretty fully, when 
he firſt opened the nature and extent of the bill to the 
Houſe. With regard to the third point, viz. the 
doubt expreſſed by the honourable gentleman, as to 
whether i it was meant to ſend out orders to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the forces in India, without com- 
munication of ſuch orders to the Directors at home, 

or to the Civil Government in India, there poſſibly 
might be ſome inaccuracy in the clauſe that war- 
ranted ſuch a ſuggeſtion; if that ſhould prove to be 
the caſe, the clauſe muſt be amended i in the Commit- 
tee; certain it was, that there was no intention to 
ſend out any orders without communication to thoſe 
Directors who formed the Secret Committee of cor- 
reſpondence, much leſs to do any thing that ſhould 
tend in the ſmalleſt degree to render the Commander 
in Chief of the forces in India independent of the 
civil government in that country. 


Mr. Eden ſaid that he perfectly concurred with 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the expediency 
of poſtponing all diſcuſſion of particular clauſes to 
the Committee; but he wiſhed to make one obſer- 
vation upon the bill, which certainly was not impro- 
per in the preſent ſtage of the proceeding. It was 
. 4 conſideration of the higheſt moment, and he muſt 
requeſt gentlemen to revolve it in their minds; if 
he was well founded in his ſentiments reſpecting it, 
he 1 ſafely foretel that it would much affect 

the 
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| the whole progreſs of the bill through both houſes 


of Parliament. He would admit that the ſtate of 
the Faſt-India Company was unfortunately and fa- 
tally ſuch, as to call loudly for better regulation and 
management; he would admit, that the delinquen- 


"cies of perſons employed by the Company were ſuch, 


and fo circumſtanced, as to call loudly for a more 
effectual tribunal than any that at preſent exiſted ; 
but it did not follow, that conſiderations ſo compli- 
cated and ſo momentous, and at the ſame time ſo 
diſtinct and ſo ſeparate, ought to be included in the 
ſame bill. It was highly exceptionable to blend bu. 
ſineſſes in the ſame act, even if the ſeſſion were now 
in its commencement; how much more, then, was it 
liable to objection when done towards the cloſe of a 
ſeſſion, in the hurry of a moment, in thin houſes, and 
when the minds of thoſe who were attending were 
fully occupied by many ſubjects of moſt ſerious dif- 
ficulty. But his objection went farther —He had 


no wiſh to pay court to the other Houſe of Parlia- 
ment beyond their juſt pretenſions ; he could not 


however forget that the part of the preſent bill was 
peculiarly proper for the conſideration of that Houſe, 
aſſiſted by the twelve judges, the Chiefs of whom 
happened alſo to be Peers of Parliament. But what 
was the fact reſpecting thoſe aſſiſtants? The bill was 
to be ſent to the Lords at the very moment when all 
the Judges were known to be abſent on the circuits ; 
and yet that bill was to overturn the whole conſtitu- 
tional ſyſtem of judicature, ſo far as the Eaſt-India 
poſſeſſions are concerned, It was to enable a new 
Court 
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Court to decide, © in a ſummary courſe, without 
the formality of pleading, without the intervention of 
a jury, without any rules of evidence, without de- 
poſitions upon oath, without parole teſtimony, but 
on paper writings tranſmitted from the Eaſt Indies 
to the Directors. An extremity ſo repugnant to 
the feelings of Engliſhmen was perhaps become 
neceſſary; but ſurely it merited the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe who were beſt able by their wiſdom 
and by their weight to conſider it, and to adviſe 
reſpecting it. It was a want of attention to thoſe 
who would be abſent from the Houſe; it was a ſe- 
vere hardſhip on the only law officer who would be 
preſent in the Houſe. He wiſhed, therefore, that 
theſe diſtinct parts of the bill might be ſeparated, 
he ſhould then be more at liberty to ſtate how far the 
doubtful part might be poſtponed without public 
inconvenience. | 

He alſo wiſhed to aſk : a queſtion : it had been pro- 
poſed to give relief to the Company on the view of 
their preſent ſituation, as well as to provide for their 
future better government. What was become of the 
bill of relief, and why was it not brought forward, 
that both proceedings might go hand in hand, and 
throw light on each other? 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt, reminded the Houle, that a 
right honourable gentleman not then in the Houſe, 
had lately argued, that he would not conſent to 
grant any relief to the Eaſt-India Company, till the 
bill for nn their affairs, and the future go- 
vernment 
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acted raſhly or ill-adviſedly, in urging all the objects 
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to which the bill bore relation, to diſcuſſion : at one 
and the ſame time. 
The bill was committed for Friday the 16th in- 
July 16. 
The order of the day was moved, for the Houſe 
to reſolve itſelf into a Committee on the Eaſt-India 


bill, and the order having been read, the Speaker put 
the queſtion, *© that he leave the Chair.“ 


Mr. Francis then roſe, and defired to know if that 


were not the proper ſtage of the bill for him to ſtate 
objections he entertained to the general prevails of 
it, as well as its individual parts ? 

The Speaker repeated the queſtion that had been 
put, and ſaid, any objection to the principle of the 
bill might be then ſtated, 


Mr. Frantis thereupon roſe again, and ſaid, as he 


had ſtrong objections to offer againſt the principles 
upon which the bill proceeded, he conceived his 
entering into a diſcuſſion of thoſe principles then, 
would be perfectly confiſtent with the orders of the 
Houſe, and therefore he would ſtate to the Houſe 
the variety of remarks that had ſuggeſted themſelves 
to his mind upon the bill. He began with obſerving, 
that duty might ſurvive hope, and that he feared both 
the Houſe and he were taking unneceſſary pains, and 
endeayouting to make a law of regulation when it 
was too late, and after the object of the law was 
loſt, Should chis unfortunately prove true, a long 
ſpeech would hereafter appear to have been the more 

irkſome, 
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Irkſome, becauſe ill timed; though he had little 
hopes of ſucceſs from any thing he might ſay, he 
would nevertheleſs do his duty, notwithſtanding that 
he feared he ſhould be under the neceſſity of mak- 
ing a longer ſpeech than the Houſe might with to 
hear, but the importance of the ſubject, and the 
magnitude of the objects which the bill profeſſed to 
provide for, rendered it impoſſible for him to com- 
priſe his remarks in a very ſhort compaſs. The 
bill conſiſted of three parts; the firſt relative to the 
appointment of a new ſyſtem of government at home 
by the inſtitution of a Commiſſion, with the effects 


of which he ſhould not meddle, but ſpeak merely 


of the facts it was to reſt upon; the ſecqnd part re- 
lated to regulations of government in India; while the 
while third turned wholly upon the inſtitution of a 
new judicial tribunal for the purpoſe of trying Eaſt- 


India deltinquents. The bill, Mr. Francis ſaid, as it 


ſtood at preſent, had no ſoundation whatever, but 
was a concluſion without premiſes. It ſtated itſelf 
to be a remedial bill, and yet was wholly filent as to 
the perſons who had committed, and the abuſes that 
had been committed in India, which, made ſuch a bill 
neceſſary. This appeared to him the more extraor- 
dinary, as the right honourable gentleman, when he 
opened it to the Houſe, had not been at all ſparing 


of the mention of thoſe abuſes in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, although he now thought proper not to ſay 
one word about them in the bill. He would next 
obſerve, that the bill went on theſe two principles, 


the abuſe 6f power abroad, and the want of power 
l * | at 
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at home; to remedy which, it propoſed to increaſe 


the power abroad, and to reduce the power at home. 


On the principles of almoſt every clauſe in the bill, 


the Directors ought to be annihilated, whereas they 


were left in exiſtence, but in a ſtate not greatly to 


be envied. Poor gentlemen ! they were ſuffered to 
remain nominally, reduced to mere clerks; the ſha- 
dow of the direction left, without the ſubſtance! The 
weakneſs of the Directors, and their inefficacy and 
want of power, to enforce obedience to their own 
orders, had been admitted on all hands— To remedy 
this weakneſs, a claſhing power was created, and 
that of two deſcriptions; one a nominal power, the 
other a real, one. While it was declared, that the 
Directors are too feeble to enforce their own orders, 
they were made the channel of the orders of a higher 
power, and muſt degrade them. This he reprobated 
as extremely injudicious and unwiſe, declaring that 
mere forms were of no uſe, and that they ought not 
to ſubſiſt when a conſtitution was eſſentially altered. 
Having made theſe general remarks, he proceeded 
to obſerve upon the particular clauſes of the bill; 
and firſt, that there was no preamble the bill be- 
ing, as he had before remarked, a concluſion without 
premiſes, a remedy without diſorder, and a puniſh- 

ment without a crime, 
From what the right honourable D had 
ſtated in his ſpeech, he did imagine that the pream- 
ble would have been full, and that it would have 
ſpecified the abuſes the bill was intended to cure. He 
next deſired to call the attention of the Houſe to 
clauſe 


1 
clauſe 3 (page 2 of the printed bill) in which they 
would find, that the new commiſſion, conſiſting 
of Privy Counſellors, who were not only“ inveſted 
with the ſuperintendance and control over all the 
Britifh territorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, but 
over the affairs of the United Company of Merchants 
trading thereto.” By theſe words they had the com- 
merce and concerns of the Company, as well as its 
revenue and its political intereſts, put completely 


under their ſuperintendance and control, He was 


aware that there was a provifion in the ſubſequent 
part of the bill, which did, in ſome meaſure, except 
the commercial concerns of the Company from being 
ſubje& to the ſurperintendance and control of the 
new commiſſion, but not in his mind ſufficiently to 
remove the objection to which the wording of the 
third clauſe was liable. Clauſes marked 8, 9, 10 (pag. 
4 of the printed copy) obliged the Directors to pay 
implicit obedience to the Commiſſioners, and the 
next clauſe empowered the Commiſſioners either to 
approve or diſapprove of the diſpatches of the Di- 


rectors. The next to that gave them a power to 


tranſmit to the Directors any orders or inſtructions 
to the Governments and Preſidencies in India, which 
orders the Directors are obliged to ſend over to India; 
and the clauſe immediately following provides an 
appeal to his Majeſty in Council, whenever a diſpute 


ſhould ariſe between the Directors and the Commiſ- 


ſioners, as to what is, and what is not, a queſtion of 
commerce. This appeal, Mr. Francis obſerved, was 
from the Miniſter to the Miniſter, becauſe the Miniſ- 
Ser 2 2 ter 
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ter naturally was one of the Privy Council, and the 
member by whoſe advice His Majeſty would chiefly 
be guided. The next clauſe contained a matter to 
which he had lately taken the liberty of drawing their 
attention, as a matter of great importance; what he 
meant was, the power given to the new commiſſion 
to ſend orders to the Commanders in Chief in India 
ſepararely and independent of the civil Government, 
The Commanders in Chief, he ſaid, were appointed 
by the Crown; the conſequences of ſuch a power 
being ſuffered to be given, were ſo obviouſly alarm- 
ing, that he could not but conceive there Was ſome 
miſtake or other in the clauſe. I he wording allo of 
the 17th clauſe, which declared the Commander in 
Chief of Fort William was to ſucceed Mr, Haſtings, 
in. caſe of death, removal, or reſignation, muſt in 
like manner be founded in miſtake, becaule no ſuch 
officer had uſually a feat or a voice in Council. 
Wich regard to the clauſe, page 7, of the printed 
bill, that enacting, that the Court of Directors 
ſnould, within a time to be limited, ſend out a fit 
and proper perſon to be Governor of Fort St. George, 
he defired to know, if Lord Macartney was to be 
recalled? The moment he heard that Lord Macart- 
ney had quarrelled with Mr. Haſtings, he ſaid he 
was perſuaded he was a good officer, and was doing 
his duty. He ſtated what led him to form this 
opinion. Clauſe 30, page 12, he ſaid, he perfectly 
concurred in; t was certainly right to enact chat the 
acts of the Directors ſhould not be revoked by the 
General Court of Proprietots, but then at the ſame 
5 38 time 
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time it was not very conſiſtent with ſome principles 
which the right honourable gentleman had formerly. 


Clauſe 32 alſo he approved, thinking it perfectly right 
that the other Preſidencies ſhould be dependent on Fort 
William in all caſes whatſoever. The next cladſe, 


Aa that marked 33, page 11, he had read over again 
it. and again, and he could not make common ſenſe of 
ed it. The clauſe, as it ſtood, ſtated, that the rules were 
er to extend to the rules. This was ſheer nonſenſe 3 
m- the queſtion was, to what ſubject matter a thing, not 
me to what perſons or places, the power of making 
of rules, &c. extends. He aſked, was the general le» 
in giſlative power meant to be veſted in the Governor 
88, General or Council? The whole of the clauſe ſeemed 
t in to want tranſlating into ſenſe. The clauſe repro- 
ſuch bating ſchemes of conqueſt and extenſion as meaſures 
acil. repugnant to the wiſh, the honour, and policy of the 
nted nation, he approved highly; but like every other 
Kors good clauſe in the bill, it was clogged wich an ex- 
a fit ception which defeated the rule it laid down, It 
orge, ſtated, that the Governor General and Council of 
to be Fort William ſhould not be competent to declare 
acart · war, or commence hoſtilities, or enter into any treaty 
id he for making war againſt any of the country Princes, 
doing whleſs ſuch Princes or ſtates ſhall have commenced 
n this | hoſtilities, or be actually making preparations for 
xlectly the commencement of hoſtilities againſt the Britiſh 
hat the dation in India, or againſt ſome of the Princes or 
by the Rates dependent thereupon, &c. &c. This excep- 
e ſame tion, he ſaid, would be of no avail, becauſe it held 
time D | 
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laid down about the ſacredneſs of chartered rights. 
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out a perpetual ſalvo to a Governor General, who 
was of an ambitious diſpoſition, for having followed 
his inclination. The aſſumed ground of this clauſe, 
he ſaid, naturally ſuggeſted the queſtion, not only 


Who it was that had purſued ſchemes of conqueſt, 


and extenſion of dominion in India, contrary to the 
repeated orders of the Directors, but alſo of who it 
was that had not? As a proof of the diſpoſition of 
Mr. Haſtings, as to this point, he read the follow- 
ee 

If the Britiſh arms and influence have ſuffered 
« aſevere check in the weſtern world, it is the more 


& incumbent on thoſe who are charged with the in- 


ce tereſts of Great Britain in the Eaſt, to exert them- 


cc ſelves for the retrieval of the national loſs; that we 
“ have the means in our hands, and that with ſuch 
e ſyperior advantages as we poſſeſs over every 

«. power which can oppoſe us, we ſhould not act 


«merely on the defenſive.” 
22d June, 1778. 


In the very next clauſe alſo the ſame objection 
offered; for in that clauſe the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay were prohibited from making war, ex- 


cept in caſes of ſudden emergency, of which emer- 


gency they were to be the judges, and upon which 
they always would decide, that the emergency exiſted 
whenever they thought proper to make war. He 
next took notice of the clauſe, No. 43, for liquidating 
the debts due from the Nabob of Arcot. He ſaid, 
thoſe debts might be liquidated, but how were they 
” be mm After ſpending ſome minutes in the diſ- 


cuſſion, 
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cuſſion of this point, he proceeded to clauſe gr, 
page 15WKich ſpeaks of the indeterminate rights. of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, and 
directs, that the Governor General of Fort William 
ſhould be empowered to aſcertain and ſettle thoſe 
rights. He objected to the inquiry and arrangement 
being left to the Government in Bengal, which was 
notoriouſly partial to the Nabob of Arcot, and 
thought the thing had better have been done at home. 
He ſpoke of the clauſe reſpecting tribute, rents, &c. 
to be hereafter paid by the landholder, and the plan 
propoſed in clauſe 57, for the ſervants abroad to 
deviſe the methods of fixing the tribute, rent, &c. 
of each landholder. He aſked, were theſe fort of 
inquiries never to end? They might, he ſaid, be 
determined at home, and the rule might be eaſily 
fixed, by taking an average of them for ſome years 
paſt. Any farther inquiry to be ſet on foot now, 
would tend greatly to delay, and to the utter ruin 
of the people, and would be open to violent and 
dangerous abuſe. He ſtated that the ſettlement of 
1772 was ſold, and referred the Houſe to the Di- 
rectorsꝰ letter of March 1778, wherein they order 
forthwith to commence a proſecution in the Supreme 
Court of judicature, againſt the perſons who compoſe 
the Committee of Circuit. He dwelt for ſome time 
on the ruin entailed on the miſerable landholders by 
theſe new inquiſitions, and read the following letter 


of the Directors of 1777, in confirmation of what he 
had ſaid: 


8 . 
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| | July 4, 1777. 
In this ſtate of the buſineſs, our ſurpriſe and 
« concern were great, on finding, by our Gover- 


4 nor ' General's minute of the firſt of November 


4 176, that after more than ſeven years inveſtiga- 
tion, information is ſtill ſo incomplete, as to render 
% 4nother innovation, ſtill more extraordinary than 
« any of the former, abſolutely neceſſary to the for- 
n of a new ſettlement.” 

The next clauſe, that enacting that the govern- 
ment abroad ſhould not alter the rents, after they 


had been fixed by the Directors, he highly approved. 


The clauſe reſpecting the penſions to the zemindars 
he reprobated, becauſe he confidered the forcing 


thoſe penfions upon the zemindars as a groſs oppreſ- 


fion. The prohibition of the Directors from ſend- 
ing out writers and cadets beyond the eſtabliſhment, 
he thought extremely proper. The rules for the 
Company's ſervants and officers to riſe by ſucceffion 
and gradation and by ſeniority, alſo he ſaid he ſhould 
have approved, but for the exception in theſe 
words, & unleſs any of the ſaid Governments and 
Preſidencies ſhall, on any very urgent occafion, by 4 
vote in Council, fee cauſe to deviate from the ſaid 
general rule.“ Excluſive of the ſtrangeneſs of the 
wording of this exception, by making the Govern- 
ments and Prefidencies, by à vote in Council, ſee cauſe 
to deviate, inſtead of ſee cauſe by a vote in Council, to 
| deviate, he conceived the exception compleatly de- 
feated the rule; in proof of this, he ſtated, that at 
this moment | the — s orders ſtood for their 

officers 
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vfficers and ſervants in India, as well civil as mili- 


tary, to riſe by gradation and ſucceſſion ; but the ſame 
exception being allowed, the gradation had never 
been obſerved. Upon the next clauſe, that declar- 
ing, that from and after the paſſing of the act, no 
perſon exceeding a certain age ſhould be ſent out in 
the capacity of a cadet or writer, he founded ſeveral 
remarks. He aſked, to what purpoſe ſuch a limita- 
tion? Was no man of experience, then, either to 
go out to India, or to return from it? Or was it to 
be concluded from this clauſe, that the favourite 
idea was, that youth and inexperience ſhould go- 
vern in Bengal? He added other remarks, and 
ſeemed to conſider it as an unwiſe limitation, tend- 
ing to keep the government in weak hands. The 
next clauſe, that declaring the Company's ſervants 
to be amenable to the Directors, and to all courts 
of juſtice both in India and in Great Britain, of 
competent juriſdiction to try offences committed in 
India, for every offence done by them in any part of 
India, he approved, though he thought it might be 
attended with inconvenience, To the followin 
clauſe reſpecting preſents, he applied much reaſon- 
ing, he thought the clauſe aimed at the object Lx- 
actly in a reverſe way, by excepting the ceremonial 
preſents from the general prohibition ; he gave it as 
his opinion, that it ought either to have prohibited 
the demand or acceptance of preſents in toto, or to 
have allowed the middling and lower ranks of the 
Company's ſervants to have received preſents, under 
the e general exception only of corruption, and to 
Aa have 
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have debarred the higheſt rank, who were looked up 
to as examples, from receiving any. He informed 
the Houſe of what had happened on the arrival of 
the act of Parliament of 1772, by a clauſe of which 
the receipt of preſents was expreſsly forbid. Mr. 
Haſtings, he ſaid, declared at the time, that he 
would continue to receive preſents, but that he 
would place them to the Company's account. Ano- 
ther member of the Council, Mr. B. gave Mr. 
Haſtings credit for this inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs, 
but ſaid, he ſhould act in a manner exceedingly filly 
if he followed the example. Mr. B., Mr. Francis 
declared, continued to accept nuzzars, * leſt his 
refuſal of them, or his tendering them to the Com- 
pany, ſhould appear rather in the light of a conſequen- 
tial infienificant diſplay of rigidneſs in exceſs.” In 
' theſe very words, he faid, had Mr. B. choſen to ac- 
count for his conduct in this particular, in a minute 
entered in the conſultations of November 7, 1774. 
As Mr. Haſtings was remarked for ſublimity in his 
writings, this other Member of the Council, Mr. 
Francis obſerved, might be ſaid to deal in the pro- 
found, as the Houſe would eaſily conclude from the 
extract from the minute he had juſt ſtated. If any 
Member of the Council had laid himſelf out for 
the acceptance of preſents, he declared, the money 
he might have received would have ſwelled to a con- 
ſiderable amount. He himſelf, had he been ſo diſ- 
poſed, might have received from eight to ten thou- 
ſand pounds this way. Having diverted the Houſe 
with this anecdote, Mr. Francis proceeded with the 
| bill 
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bill. He remarked, that there was a contradiction 
between the enaCting clauſe on the ſubject of pre- 
fents and the proviſo; the former declared, that the 
whole of the gift ſhouid be forfeited to the King, 
and the proviſo gave the Court or juriſdiction before 
whom the offence ſhould be tried, power and au- 
thority to direct the preſent to be reſtored to the 
party from whom it was received. He obſerved, 


that in the clauſe excepting profeſſional men, who 


received fees in the way of their profeſſion, from the 
penalties impoſed on thoſe who took preſents, 


attornies were not mentioned. Upon clauſe 72, 


which reſpects the diſobedience of orders, he ſaid, 
in order to make that clauſe efficacious, thoſe who 
had already been guilty of diſobedience of orders, 


ougybt to be made an example; while thoſe who had 


uniformly done their duty, deſerved reward. Im- 
punity for every thing paſt would teach the Com- 


pany's ſervants to diſregard all laws and orders that 
_ could be made. He ſpoke from a knowledge of 


human nature, and from experience of what was 


puaſt. When laws prohibit, and when impunity en- 
courages, who could doubt how they ought to act? 
The clauſe prohibiting corrupt bargains about offi- 


ces, and that enacting that the Company ſhould 
not, on any pretence, releaſe or compound the 


judgement of a competent juriſdiction againſt any of 


its ſervants, or reſtore any ſervant of the Company, 
after his having been diſmiſſed for a miſdemeanor, 


he much approved. The clauſe for remedying 
abuſes in the collection and receipt of the revenues, 
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he declared to be nugatory, and ſaid, it would bind 
none but good men. The end of the oath, he ob- 
ſerved, would be defeated by the exception intro- 
duced into the body of it; and he begged to know, 
what was the meaning of the words “ ſolemn oc- 
caſions?“ The next clauſe, that authorizing the Go- 
vernor General to iſſue his warrant and ſeize perſons 
ſuſpected of carrying on an illicit commerce, he 
deemed a new power given to the Governor General 
by this bill. He entered into a defence of the con- 
duct of Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and 
himſelf, declaring they had uniformly obeyed the 
orders of the Company, and done every thing in 
their power to prevent abuſes of every kind, He 
| took notice of what had fallen from Lord Thurlow 
in the other Houſe on the firſt reading of Mr. Fox's 
India bill, when, he ſaid, his Lordſhip had been 
pleaſed to declare, he wiſhed Mr. Clavering and Mr, 
Monſon had been drowned. It not being conſiſtent, 
with the forms of the Houſe to mention any noble 
Lord by name, he deſcribed him as a man of ele- 
vated rank, high in ſituation, and eminent in abi- 
lity ; but as a man not merely grave, but one who 
' Puſhed gravity to ſternneſs, and ſternneſs to ferocity ; 
and animadverted very pointedly on ſo diſgraceful 
an attack, as he termed it, upon mea who deſerved 
ſo well as thoſe two gentlemen did; he would put 
himſelf out of the queſtion ; but he truſted, he 
ſhould that day have the ſupport of every toldier, 
and every man who had ſerved his country, on their 
account, He declared openly and fairly that he did 

> not 
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not ſeek a ſeat in Parliament to ſerve himſelf, of to 


repreſent England. His wiſh was to ſerve India; 
ſhe had the firſt claim upon him, with that view 
he had got into Parliament; and however gentle- 
men might differ in opinion with him, he was per- 


ſuaded he was contributing moſt eſſentially to the 


ſervice of his country, by his endeavouring to rouſe 
the attention of that Houſe to the preſervation of 
India. Having dwelt for a conſiderable time on 


theſe particulars, he returned to a conſidetation of 


the other clauſes of the bill, and particularly ani- 
madverted on that, to which he had called the atten- 


tion of the Houſe on a former day, viz. the clauſe 


diſqualifying perſons who had been employed in 
the Company's ſervice in India, and had come home, 


from holding any ſtation in India for a limited time, 


unleſs it could be made appear, that ſuch perſons 


came home for their health's ſake only. By virtue 


of this clauſe, Mr. Francis ſaid, a bad man might 
have been fick, and have come home to England, 
which would not have diſqualified him from returning 


in a lucrative ſituation to India; while a good man, 


who happened to have come home on a variety of 


reaſons, but not on account of ill health, was, by 
this clauſe, debarred from returning to India in the 
Company's ſervice, and thus he and the Company 


were mutually diſadvantaged ; he, from making 


| uſe of his talents where he could exerciſe them 
| moſt beneficially for himſelf; and the Company, 
by being deprived of the einn of an honeſt and 


able perſon. 
Mr. 
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. - "Mr. Francis introduced what he meant to ſay on 

the part of the bill which contained clauſes for the 
regulation of a new tribunal to try delinquents in 
India, with a declaration, that he had obſerved the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was always moſt elo- 
quent upon the ſubject of our Conſtitution, and its 
| eſſential advantages to the ſubject, juſt when he was 
about to follow his declamation by ſome meaſure 
that directly broke in upon both. The able and 
animated manner in which the right honourable gen- 
tleman had praiſed that glory of an Engliſhman, 
trial by jury, Mr. Francis ſaid, had induced him at 
the time to imagine, that he had it in contemplation 
to amend the defects of the Court of Calcutta, and 
to give to Britiſh ſubjects in India the benefit of a 
trial by their Peers. Unfortunately, however, after 
raifing the expeCtation of every gentleman preſent, 
and exciting the Houſe to the higheſt degree of ad- 
miration of that view of our Conſtitution, the right 
honourable gentleman choſe to turn ſhort round, and 
ſuddenly propoſe the inſtitution of a tribunal directly 
the reverſe of the excellent juriſdiction, of which ju- 
ries was a neceſſary part; a tribunal, the only ex- 
ample of any thing like which was the Court of Star 
Chamber ; a court, reprobated by every writer who 
felt the ſmalleſt regard for the freedom of his coun- 
try, and deteſted by all who wiſhed that juſtice might 
on every occaſion be candidly and impartially diſtri- 
buted. In defence of this new tribunal, it was not in 
imagination to conjure up an argument, that could 
poſſibly juſtify ſuch an inſtitution, If it be admitted, 
IPOs | faid 
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ſaid he, that taking the law as it now ſtands, the 
formality of pleading, and the difficulty of aſcer- 
taining, according to the ſtrict rules of evidence, 
facts which have ariſen beyond ſea, are ſuch as will 
create a failure of juſtice, it does not follow, that it 
is at all neceſſary to deprive perſons accuſed of of- 
fences in India of trial by jury. The Court of King's 
Bench has always the power of trying miſdemeanors 
committed in India, under the x 3th Geo, III. cap. 63. 
with the aſſiſtance of a jury. It the forms of plead- 


ing, and the rules of evidence, ſtand in the way of 


Juſtice, let the law be altered. With reſpect to ſpe- 
cial pleading and evidence, let the King's Bench be 
governed by the ſame rules that are laid down to go- 
vern the practice of this new court; and then it will 


be as competent as this can be, to take cognizance of, 
and puniſh, offences committed in India; and ſtill 


the party accuſed will, in every inſtance, have the 
privilege of being tried by his peers. When the act 


of 1774 was made, it was thought neceſſary to alter 


the law with regard to evidence; and it was accord- 
ingly enacted, that depoſitions taken under a Com- 
miſſion in India, ſhould be admitted as evidence in 
the King's Bench: but trial by jury ſtill remained; 
the Legiſlature did nothing to affect that. Before 
this act, a miſdemeanor committed in India could 


not have been tried upon an information in the 
King's Bench; ſo that here was a new juriſdiction 


given to that Court; its juriſdiction was at leaſt ex- 
tended to offences in India, which were before not 


2 in that Court, either by information or 
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indictment. At common law, treaſons committed 
out of the realm were not puniſhable in England. 
To remedy this defect, various acts were made in the 
reign of Henry VIII. but even in the arbitrary reign 
of that Monarch, no attempt was made to deprive 
the ſubject of trial by jury. At common law, mur- 
ders committed in foreign parts could not be in- 
quired into in England: but by the 33d Henry VIII. 
cap. 28. they might be inquired of, and tried by the 
King's Special Commiſſion in England. By this act, 
a new tribunal was erected; but till no attempt was 
made to aboliſh trial by jury: even in this Commil- 
ſion Court the party bad the privilege of being tried 
by his peers. 

Having uſed various arguments to prove this new 
tribunal as exceptionable as any court, in which trial 
by jury is aboliſhed, muſt always to the ear of an 
Engliſhman ſound odious, Mr. Francis ſaid, that this 
Miniſtry called itſelf a popular one; and a noble 
Lord, or rather a noble Commoner, whom he did 
not then ſee in his place, and who had lately changed 
his opinion, had taken an early opportunity this ſeſ- 
ſion of declaring he had done ſo; and that now the 
Miniſter had come into power as he ought to do; 
now that he had been borne through the front door 
of that Houſe upon the ſhoulders of the people, and 
no longer trod the private path to power that ſecret 
influence had provided, he would ſupport him in all 
his meaſures. Let the noble Lord, and let the Public 
at large, look at facts, and let them form their opi- 


nions on ſolid and Aubſtqngial grounds: they. would 
find 


E  Þ 


find that the exiſtence of the preſent Adminiſtration 
had been diſtinguiſhed by more direct attacks on the 


democracy, and more open attempts to ſubvert the 
liberties of the People, than any Adminiſtration Tr 
his memory. No ſooner was the Parliament aſſem- 
bled, than an early opportunity was taken by them 
to give the People an idea that their continuing to 
hold a ſhare in the Legiſlature of the country was a 


matter of perfe& indifference, and that taxation and 


repreſentation were ſeparate and diftin& conſidera- 
tions. Scarcely had they thus taught them to bear 
the- taxes impoſed on them by a Parliament in which 
they had no repreſentatives, than they proceed ano- 
ther ſtep, equally bold and equally violent, and aim 
a mortal blow at that palladium of Britiſh liberty, 
trial by jury. Let the People beware: Let them fee 


their danger! Let them recolle&, that the caſe of 


Weſtminſter to-day, might be the cafe of London 
to-morrow, the caſe of Middleſex the day after, and 
ſo on, till three fourths of the kingdom ſtand unre- 
preſented in Parliament! If the reaſon of mankind 
was not quite gone; if they could yet fee, and hear, 
and feel; if they had not loſt their ſenſes as well as 


their underſtandings, they muſt by this time diſcover 


the delufion into .which their raſhneſs had precipi- 


tated them; and perceive the danger their deareſt 


privileges ſtood in, while they remained within the 


reach of an aſpiring Adminiſtration, whio clearly 


meant to take advantage of the popular prejudices i in 
their favour, and, one by one, to break down every 
barrier that the Conſtitution had placed round the 
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liberties of Britons, as their beſt guard, defence, and 
preſervation. Mr. Francis declared, if the preſent 
bill paſſed, he thought India would be worſe go- 
verned than ever; he, therefore, concluded with op- 
poſing the Speaker's leaving the chair. | 

Mr. Cawthorne roſe to exculpate Lord Delaval 
from any ſuſpicion of having been actuated by any 
' Umpure motive in the conduct to which the honour- 
able gentleman had alluded. He ſaid, he was per- 
ſuaded there was not a Member of that Houſe! more 
independent in principle, or who ated with a greater 
degree of dilintereſtedneſs, than the noble Lord ; and 
he held it to be but an act of juſtice for him to de - 

clare as much in the noble Lord's abſence. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, he always liſtened to the 
honourable gentleman with great attention, who had 
opened the debate, whenever he roſe to ſpeak upon 
Indian topics, becauſe undoubtedly. the honourable 
gentleman had it. in his power to communicate a 
conſiderable degree of local information to the Houſe, 
Oa the preſent occaſion, he believed, he ſhould ſtand 
without excuſe, if he much longer prevented the 
Speaker's leaving the chair, by attempting to follow 
the honourable gentleman through the wide and ex - 
tenſive field that he had gone over, ſince the Houſe, 
he doubted not, would join with him in opinion, 
that the honourable gentleman had ſaid nothing that 
could in any degree convince them, that the Houſe 
ought not to be put into a Committee; but, on the 
contrary, almoſt every thing that had dropped from 
. honourable 23 was an additional argu- 
i | ment 
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ment for the biil's going immediately to a Commit- 


tee. The honourable gentleman had made a variety 
of remarks upon almoſt every clauſe of the bill ; but 
by far the greateſt number of thoſe remarks were 
eaſy to be obviated. With regard to the Preamble 
not being more ſtuffed with a recital of abuſes, he 
really faw no occafion for the preamble to compriſe 


a hiſtory of all the abuſes that had prevailed in India 
for theſe twenty years paſt, any more than a catalogue 


of the names of thoſe perſons who had committed the 
largeft ſhare of the abuſes alluded to. The bill was 
not a bill of a retroſpective nature, but a bill framed 
with the deſire of providing a better ſyſtem of go- 
vernment in India, and of the Eaſt-India Company's 


affairs for the time to come : and the aim of it had 


been to attain that end by two means; by the power 
of recal, lodged in a Board of Control and Super- 
intendence, and by the inſtitution of a tribunal for 
the trial and puniſhment of future delinquents in 
India after their return to England. Who had moſt 


merited cenſure and puniſhment for their conduct in 


India hitherto, and what the nature of that con« 


duct had been, were confiderations totally diſtinct 


and ſeparate from the principle and purvieu of the 
preſent bill, and might hereafter come under diſ- 
cuſſion, At preſent he begged leave to call the at- 


tention of the Houſe to the bill, Which was the 


only topic before them, and to remark, with regard 
to What they had Juſt heard, ſome of the honourable 
gentlemat's objections appeared to ariſe wholly from 
* dot having properly underſtood the nature and 
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meaning of the particular clauſes to which they had 
been applied; others were objections, which would 
no longer exiſt, after the amendments were propoſed, 
that it was his intention to propoſe ; and in anſwer to 
| ſuch of them, as complained of clauſes being fo 
worded, as to require to be tranſlated into ſenſe, ne 
.could only ſay, that thoſe individual clauſes had been 
copied entire from a bill that had been brought into. 
the laſt Parliament by a right honourable gentleman 
oppoſite to him, and had gone through a ſtage or two 
exactly as they were, and without any perſon's finding 
out, as the honourable gentleman had done, that they 
ſtood in need of tranſlation, A few of the honourable 

gentleman's objections had ariſen from his having 
thought proper to forget that they had already. been 
anſwered on a former day; a great part of his ſpeech, 
that which went upon what had been ſtated to have 
been ſaid by a noble and learned Lord in another 
place in the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt Parliament, (and 
which he would take upon him to aſſert, was not a 
correct account of what the noble and learned Lord 
had then ſaid, ) though it aroſe from ſentiments which 
might very naturally be ſuppoſed to have been excited 
in the breait of the honourable gentleman, would not, 
he believed, be thought by the Houſe in general to 
have any very near relation to the immediate ſubject 
then before them. He would not however any longer 
delay the Houſe from going into a Committee, but 
would reſerve what he might have. to ſay upon the bill 
till after it had been amended, aſſuring gentlemeo, 
that he had not the preſumption to ſuppoſe, that a bill 
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comprehending ſo many important objects ſtood any 
ehance of coming out of a Committee in nearly the 
ſame ſtate in which it might go into it. He had him- 
ſelf a variety of amendments to propoſe, that would 
materially alter it, and bring it much nearer to the 
principle which he had opened to the Houſe a few 


days ſince, as that to which he hoped to be able to 


adapt it; and he expected, when in the Committee, 


to receive a conſiderable degree of information from 


gentlemen of all ſides, whence many uſeful amend- 
ments might be ſelected, ſo that upon the whole the 
bill would receive a ſufficient ſnare of improvement to 


render it much more generally agreeable, than he fear- 
ed it was in its preſent form and ſhape. The Chan- 


cellor concluded with moving that the Speaker leave 


the chair. 


Mr. Fox, in a ſpeech of two hours, diſcuſſed the 


Principle of the bill. He began with faying, that he 


roſe in the preſent ſtage to object to the Speaker's 
leaving the chair, becauſe he found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of objecting to the bill 201% celo—in all parts, 


and in its fundamental principles. He had flattered 


himſelf that the right honourable gentleman's ſecond 
and third propolitions—thoſe regarding the regula- 


tions, and the new judicature to be appointed for 
India, would be fo far conformable to the opinions 
which he held on the ſubjeQ, that he would have been 


able to go into the Committee, and for this reaſon he 
had foreborne to ſay any thing on the ſecond reading 


of the bill; but now that the bill was printed, and 


that he was able to examine the two latter parts as 
| | well 
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well as the firſt, he muſt freely and explicitly declare, 
that he objected to the whole. He thought the prin- 
ciples of the bill the direct oppoſite of what they 
ought to be with regard to the regulations as well as 
the government ; and he could never conſent to the 
inſtitution of the ſort of tribunal ſtated in the bill, 
without giving up every principle on which he had 
been taught to ann of the criminal judicature of 
England. | 

As he objected, therefore, to the briveiple of the 
bill, the preſent was the ſtage in which he muſt de- 


liver bis opinions. He begged the Houſe, at the 


ſame time, not to be deceived by the diſtinctions which 
it was now the inceſſant praftice to make between 
the principles and the objects of a bill. It was lately 
become the practice to confound the one with the 
other. It was often faid to them, What l would you 
refuſe to go into the Committee on a bill which has 
for its principle to reform the abuſes of India > Would 
you object to a bill which is to reſtore the Zemindars 
to their poſſeſſions, and which is to puniſh delin- 
quents ? They thus artfully confounded the matter; 
for theſe were not the principles but the objects of the 
bill. The principles were very different; and, to the 
principles, that is, to the foundations of the bill, the 
Houſe were ever to look; and when theſe were not 


good, they. were not juſtifiable in going to a Com- 


mittee, merely becauſe the end was deſirable. No 
man upon earth acknowledged with more readineſs 
than he did, the neceſſity of the object of the preſent 


wks" no man would go greater lengths to accompliſh | 


it; 
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it 3 but he could not accept of the principles of this 


© bill as the means; much leſs could he believe that 


theſe means, if accepted, would be effeftual. 

In regard to the firſt part of the bill, namely, the ſet- 
tlement of the government of India, he muſt obſerve, 
that on the bill which he had the honour to propoſe to 
the laſt Parliament, it was aflerted that he had vio- 
lated the chartered rights of the Company—and char- 


tered rights were of ſo ſacred a nature, that nothing 


but extreme neceſſity could juſtify their violation. 
The Chancellor ef the Exchequer had made the con- 
feſſion, that neceſſities might ariſe to juſtify the re- 


ſcinding of a charter; and it was well he did ſo, for 


if ever a charter was completely and totally annulled, 
it was the charter of the Eaſt- India Company by the 


preſent bill. He by no means brought this as 2 


charge againſt the right honourable gentlemanĩt was 


his opinion that the charter of the Company ought to 


be annulled. It had always been his opinion, that no 
charter ought to exiſt pernicious to the community 
whom they affected; and that the rights of a few 
ought not to ſtand in competition with the well-being 
and happineſs of the whole. This had always been 
his opinion, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
come over to it. He had abandoned his former opi- 
nion on this ſubject. He by no means brought this 
againſt him as a charge; on the contrary he wiſhed 
to God he had abandoned all his other opinions, and 
all the principles on which he came into office —he 
thould like him and his Miniſtry the better.. 
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When the right honourable ä W in 
his former bill, he ſaid that his entrenchment on the 
charter of the Company was not a violation, becauſe 
he had the conſent of the Company. On the preſent 
occaſion, however, the Houſe had heard of no con- 
ſent. The conſent indeed which the right honourable 
gentleman then ſtood upon was a fallacy; becauſe in a 
community like the Eaſt-India Company, the conſent 
of every individual proprietor was neceſſary to a ſur- 
render, and could only make it legal; for where every 
individual proprietor of ſtock was concerned and in- 
volved, it was a fallacy to ſay that a reſolution of the 
General Court, haſtily convened, poorly attended, or 
even conſiſting of a majority, could make a ſurrender 
of the properties of thoſe Who were abſent. Then it 
was a deluſion; but here this circumſtance was want- 
ing— There was no conſent ever hinted at, and in 
reality none had been given. He begged, therefore, 
that they might hear no more of his bill having vio- 
lated chartered rights, and that therefore it was 
not to be borne—the preſent bill was guilty, if it 
was guilt, of equal violation; and it had this peculiar 
quality, that it violated the charters of the Company 
without promiſing to amend the general intereſts of 
the empire. 

- The right acne gentleman had e AP 
his ground with reſpect to Commiſſioners, He had 
adopted the notion contained in his bill, of veſting 
the powers in the hands of Commiſſioners—and he 
muſt again repeat, that he wiſhed. to God he had 
abandoned all his other principles, He wiſhed he 
| nt f had 
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had abandoned the principles on which he catne into 
power—principles which were neither honourable to 
himſelf nor ſafe for his country. The right honour- 
able gentleman, continues Mr. Fox, has taken notice 
of what my friend, Mr. Francis, has ſaid, reſpecting 


the preamble of the bill. In my mind, the obſerva- 


tion of Mr. Francis is perfectly juſt; but the omiſſion 
of the abuſes by the framers of the bill has been very 
artful. If they had ſtated the grievances of the Eaſt 
Indies, they would have expoſed the weakneſs of the 
bill; for they would have ſhewn, that not one of its 
proviſions was calculated to redreſs the grievances 
which the preamble would have ſtated to exiſt. This 
is my idea, and I truſt I ſhall make it appear l truſt 
I ſhall be able to ſhew the Houſe, that it is a bill cal- 


culated to increaſe every principle that has given riſe 
to the calamities of India; that inſtead of reforming, 


it is calculated to perpetuate the abuſes which exiſt, 
and to put the concluſive ſeal to the miſerable ſyſtem 
of that country. 


What are the principles of the calamities in India ? 


Are they, that worſe men have been ſent to India in the 
government of our affairs, than thoſe who go elſe- 


where, or who ſtay at home? No- The men are not 


worſe, but the temptations to delinquency have been 


greater, and the great diſtance from the ſeat of go- 
vernment has given impunity to abuſe. If this is the 


' ſource of the calamity, which I contend it is, what is 
the remedy ?—Surely that the power ſhall in future 


be given to perſons on the ſpot here, who conſe- 
wentiy will neither have the temptatioas nor the 
„ impunity 
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impunity. Inſtead of which the bill before us gives 
more temptation and power to the Governor in India, 
—He is rendered infinitely more capable of abuſe, 
and he is ſet more above the reach of puniſhment.— 
What has been declared as the next principle of our 
calamities ? That orders from home have been 
diſobeyed in India, and that no inſtructions which 
have been ſent out have at any time been regarded.“ 
What is the evident remedy for this evil ? Surely to 
make the chief officer in India ſo directly dependant 
on the ſource of Government at home, that he ſhould 
not have it in his power, whatever might be his in- 
clination, to diſobey the orders which he might re- 
ceive. Inſtead of which, the bill adds fo confiderably 


to the powers of the Governor there, that he has no 


check upon his ambition. If the bill had been fra- 
med by the delinquents themſelves, it could not, in 
my mind, have been more directly and clearly caleu- 
lated. to perpetuate the abuſes, Whether the bill 
may not be framed by thoſe delinquents, or at leaſt 
by their emiſſaries, is a matter which it is not our 
| buſineſs to diſcuſs, whatever may be our ſuſpicions, 

My next principle, continues Mr. Fox, with regard 
to India, always has been, that whoever has the go- 
vernment, ought alſo to have the patronage. The 
right honourable gentleman may talk ſpeciouſly in 
this Houſe about the diviſion of the power and the 
patronage ; but in my mind, if there be a receipt, 4 
noſtrum tor the making of a weak government, it is 
by giving the power of contriving meaſures to one, 
! if | and 
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and the nomination of the perſons who are to carry 
thoſe meaſures into execution to another. 
Nothing in my mind can be more clear than this 
propoſition, that the concerting of the meaſure, 
and the appointing of the officer, ought to be in 
the ſame breaſt. Inſtance a great army: If a plan 
of operations for an important campaign was con- 
certed by one Board, would it not be the height of 
madneſs and abſurdity that the power of nominating 
the General who was to carry that plan into effect 
ſnould be truſted to another? In ſuch a ridiculous 
ſyſtem, where would be the reſponſibility? The au- 
thors of the plan, if it miſcarried, would ſay the fault 

was in the officer. The nominators of the officer 
would ſay it was in the plan. Oh but, ſay the 


Miniſters, we know that ſuch a ſyſtem would be too 


abſurd to laſt, and therefore, you ſee, we have the 
power of a negative. I am pleaſed that they have 
any thing that looks like unity; for ſurely nothing 
can be ſo ridiculous, and nothing ſo childiſh, as 
to disjoin the patronage from the Government. 

If, for inſtance, the new Commiſſioners ſhould ſend 
out inſtructions to check all farther acceſſion of terri- 
tory—all future ſanguinary meaſures—all rapaciouſ- 
nefs and bloodſhed - and at the ſame time that the 
Court of Directors ſhould appoint, which it is very 
probable they would do, Mr. Haſtings to carry their 
iaſtructions into execution; does not the bare ſtate- 
ment of the caſe ſhew the compleat abſurdity of the 
wea?- Theories Which do not connect meaſures with 
men are not theories for this world They are the 
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chimeras with which a recluſe may divert his fancy, 
but they are not principles on which a Stateſman 
would found his ſyſtem. Mr. Haſtings, for in- 
ſtance, has declared his mind. He has ſhewn us, by 
the experience of many years, that he is determined 


to diſobey orders which tend to peace—but what 
are all the inſtances compared to that daring act of 


diſobedience — his not carrying into execution the 


orders for the reſtoration of Cheyt Sing. ¶ Here Major 


Scott called acroſs the table, No ſuch orders were ever 
te ſent.” ] Mr. Fox went on. He thought there were; 
but ſhould he be ordered to replace Cheyt Sing, after 
he has declared that he will never conſent to ſo de- 
grading an inſtruction, what muſt be the feeling and 
ſentiments of India on the occaſion? Would they 
not fay, Theſe are pompous words—You preach out 
charity to the ear—You ſay peace, peace, when 


there is no peace—You tell us that the ſanguinary 


ſyſtem ſhall be no longer purſued, and in the ſame 


breath you continue a perſon 1n power, of whom a 


learned gentleman (Mr. D——) ſaid, © that he 
never went out of Bengal without carrying blood 
and devaſtation in his train—That he never paid a 
viſit to the borders but for the impriſonment of 


ſome Prince, or the extermination of a people“ 


What other can we conceive of ſuch inconfiſtency, 
but that you deſign to cheat us? We can have no 
opinion that you are ferious—You have all along 
given the ſame inſtructions to the ſame man; he has 


always diſobeyed them, and we, therefore, have ng 
longer confidence in your ſincerity, But the negative 
Provides againſt the appointment of improper offi- 
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cers. The Commiſſioners have a negative, and 


therefore they have full power, Here, then, is the 


compleat annihilation of the power of the Company. 


 — Miniſters take the compleat government into their 


hands, and here is a full and direct violation of 
chartered rights. That the bill originated in India, 
or that it was in all its parts ſuggeſted by men who 
had imbibed the politics of India, he verily be- 
lieved. It was a ſcheme of dark and deluſive art, 
and ſeemed to be built on the model of the attack 
made on the Great Mogul, and the King of Bengal. 
It worked upon the Company's rights by flow and 
gradual ſap. The firſt aſſumption made by the 
Miniſter was the power of “ ſuperintendence and 
control.” What he means by this power I cannot 
eaſily imagine. Does he mean ſuch a ſuperinten- 
dence and control as this Houſe has over Miniſters ? 
No ; for this Houſe has not the power of giving 
official inſtructions It is to be an © afive control; 
and this is the next ſtep An active control is not 
a very clear ſpecies of authority, and may be carried 
to a very great length, until at laſt they give a full 
expoſition of their views, and ſeize upon every 
thing but the ſhew of authority. Such, exactly, I 
am informed, was the plan by which the Great 
Mogul and the King of Begal were reduced to 
what they now are. 

To this artful and progreſſive hong peremp- 
torily object. If it be right to veſt the powers of 
the Court of Directors in a Board of Privy Coun- 


ſellors, to which however I ſhould object, it ſhould, 


at oF rate, be done openly, A great nation ought 
never 
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dever to deſcend to gradual and infidious incroach- 


ment. Do what you wiſh for openly—and ſhew 
the Company. that what you dared to do, you dare 
to juſtify. If the queſtion were merely, whether 
the powers ought to be continued in the hands of 
the Directors, or put into the hands of a Board of 
Privy Counſcllors, I ſhould not heſitate one moment 
to give it to the latter; but, unqueſtionably, I do 
not approve of the idea of giving it to a Board of 
Privy Caunſellors. 

The great object in 1 the government of 
India affairs is to contrive the means of ſeparating 
tho commerce from the revenue. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, who is infinitely more fond of 
talking about looking our ſituation in the face than he 
is of really doing ſo, has not upon this occaſion, and 


in this inftance, looked our ſituation in the face, 1 


took much pains in my inquiry concerning the com- 
meree and the revenue, I conſulted with every one 
eapable of giving me inſtruction, or of ſuggeſting 
the means, but I could not deviſe the means of really 
and beneficially ſeparating the commerce from the 
revenue. I found that they were ſo involved, as to 
be.for a time at leaſt inſeparable. 1 found that the 
revenue was abſolutely neceſſary to the conducting 
of the commerce, and that the commerce was eſſen - 
tial to the collection of the revenue. I felt the dit- 


fſiculty. I agreed with ſome of the moſt intelligent 


men, that a ſeparation might be effected by time, 
but I looked our fituation in the face, and finding 
tke neceſſity of the ſtate called for the government 


Spee E took the commerce as well as the go- 


vernment. 
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vernment. This was my meaſure, and the Houſe 
knows the cry which was circulated throughout the 
country. What is the meaſure of the right honour- 
able gentleman ? The Board may ſend inſtructions 
to India in commercial matters, where they think 


the revenue is concerned. The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, and one of the Secretaries of State may 


do this. But if the Company ſhoulc conceive that 


the ſubject of the inſtructions is merely commercial, 
they may appeal—appeal to whom, from whom? 
Appeal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


one of the principal Secretaries of State, for the time 
being, to the King in his council ? What, will not 
the King in his council adviſe and take the opinion 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary 
of State? Or is it inſinuated by the Bill, that the 
ſecurity of the Company conſiſts in the appeal being 
from the oſtenſible adviſers of the King to the ſecret 
junto, who are really the efficient Miniſters of the 
country? Is this, which has been with ſo much 
probability ſuſpetted to be the caſe, now to be ac« 
knowledged ? Or is the appeal any thing more than 
a fallacy and 2 farce ? | 


Here, then, is the difference between my abomina- 


ble bill, and the bill of the right honourable gentle 


man ; between my bill, which has excited ſo much 
clamour, but upon which I am ready now, and ever 
ſhall be, to appeal from the Public to the Public; 
not doubting but that, however they were deluded 
by the nonſenſe of epithets for a time, they will 
form a true judgment at laſt. By my wicked bill 
(he commerce was taken as well as the government. 
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By this bill, if the Commiſſioners do meddle with 


the commerce, the Directors have the glorious pri- 
vilege of appealing from the Miniſter to the Minitter. 


My bill placed the commerce in the hands of nine 


_ gentlemen, who either were at that time, or former- 
ly in the direction, and who conſequently were com“ 
petent to the care of it. This bill gives government, 


| territory, revenue, and commerce, to a, Board of 
Privy Counſellors. This is a bill, in my mind, cal- 


culated to perpetuate weakneſs. It perpetuates weak- 
. meſs by dividing the power. Leave the entire powers 
with the Directors, or take them entirely away. There 
is no middle courſe to be run. 

.. I have been told fince, I came into the Houſe this 
day, that the clauſe of ſecrecy is to be withdrawn. 

I am glad to hear it, if it is meant fairly—lt would 

have been highly abſurd that ſuch a contradictory ſyſ- 
tem ſhould have been eſtabliſhed under the name of a 
Government, where orders might ſecretly be con- 
veyed to India by the Commiſſioners, at the very 
moment when they were giving their open counte- 
nance to inſtructions to be ſent from the Directors of 
a quite contrary tendency, It would have been a 
farce, a child's play, rather than a Government, to 
ſuffer ſuch a ſcheme of dark intrigue. 

I now come to ſpeak of the influence which has 
been made ſo much a topic of declamation and of 
clamour. I do not ſcruple to ſay, that I would in- 
finitely rather ſce the influence erected at home than 
abroad, becauſe I am ſure that at home it would be 
much leſs than abroad. Will any man tell me, that 
if Mr. Haſtings had been at home he would have 

| been 
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been able to do the ſame things which, with his long 
arm, he has been able to do in India? Could he 
have withſtood the reſolutions which the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. D--—) fo much to his honour, moved 
againſt him two years ago? Or could he have had 
ſuch influence as to have worked upon the ſ me lear- 


ned gentleman, after he had made the declaration 


which I have recalled to the memory of the Houſe, 
« That Mr. Haſtings” never went to the borders of 
«© Bengal, without having in view the impriſonment 
& of a Prince, or the extermination of a people,” 
ſhould, in two ſhort years, ſtate to the Houſe much 
in his praiſe, and very little in his disfavour, and 
ſhould ſay, that © his recai was only a matter of ex- 
pediency at the time.” Could ſuch a converſion 
have been accompliſhed by any perſon in England? 


No, Sir, it is the great India Governor at Calcutta 


whoſe influence 1 dread. Bur, ſay Miniſters, the plan 
of ſucceſſion by ſeniority and gradation will deſtroy 
the great influence of the Thief Governor in India. 
Is this true? Are all Captains alike? all Majors, 
all Colonels, all appointments of the ſame rank, 
civil and military ? No, the ſource of influence in 
India is the ſervice on which they are ſent. One 
Captain may be ſent. to one place, and another to 
another; one to Benares, another to Owde; and 
the great object is to procure the lucrative inſtead of 
the valueleſs deſtination. Hence, then, the abſurdity 
of the projected [ſcheme of ſeniority and gradation. 
By ſheh a ſcheme. you take from the power at home 
the means of ſecuring the attachment and loyalty of 
uo „ | the 
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the inferior. Compare it again to: an army. The 
General muſt undoubtedly: be inveſted with powers 
ſuſhcient. to the execution-.of the meaſures intruſted 
to him; but at the fame time he ſhould conſtantly 
know, that his authority is derived from a ſouroe to 
which all his army look up for preferment, and fromm 
which alone he can draw. ſecurity for himſuiſ, efta- 
hliſh the principle, that all his officers and men ſhould 
be advanced 4ccording to ſeniority. and. gradation, 
leaving to him the fole authority of ſending this Co- 
Tonel to one ſervice, and that to another: and what 
is the conſequence; That the army becomes the 
property of the General more than the King, 
o of the Company. I the civil and military — 
do not look to home for preferment, if their fortunes 
are to depend ſolely on the chief Governor, what 
more have they to do than to oourt his favour, by 
enthring into his views. If he ſhould dee to diſ- 
obey the inſtructions, his army is ready to ſupport 
him, for the parent power has yielded up the means 


of drawing the expectations of the body to itſelf. 


Unhappy land! thus art thou devoted to the con- 
tinuance of chat pernicious ſyſtem which has devaſted 
thy fields 1 which has drenched itſelf in thy blood, 
and fattened on thy ſpoils} Thus, miſerable people, 
ave yqu to be abandoned to the merciſeſd and inſati- 
able luſts of a ſucceſſive hand ef fanguinary adyen- 
turers, before whoſe eyes no puniſhment is ſet up 
equal to the temptations: which the luxuties of - your 

land preſent io them? Would it not be better to ſay 
the: Governor . 07 —_ out, Act as 
348 | | you 
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you ptedſe in Hindoſtan for theſe four years to come: 
Dou you like; all I ſhall tequire from you is 10 
give me an account of your nee when you 
tetura !: MI) n ors ff. nfery | Irs mo 
ah hog was 4 with erecting a een 
in the Legiſlature. Did my bill erect any eſtate 
He did not exiſt at the time? The Court of 
Directors was tlie fourth eſtate, and my bil only 


changed the nature of that eſtate; It changed ie 


from an eſtate without efficacy, to one which pb 
miſed to have it. It changed it from one which, frum 
its equality was liable to much delufion, to one which 
by being inoeſſantly under the eye and inſpection of 
Parliament, was Jeſs liable to impoſitivn; or to mifs 


dondutt. It changed it from ont not controlable; to 


one conftantly under check, and removeable by ad- 
dreſs from either Houſe. Could the Commiflioners 
have endured one moment after an addteſs? They 
could not, like the preſent Miniſters in the laſt Para 
hament, come te reaſon againſt the addteſs. They 
mult have retiredꝭ If that Board” had been noms 
aated and removeable by the Crown; I may venture 
to ſuſpect that the ä not OTE 80 —_ 
treated: in-atiother Houſe. | 

Af L had made the Board Hatdreabie by the 
Crow, it might not have been ſo palatable to the 


laſt Hove of Commons; but to the other two 


branches of the Legiſlature, I think 1 — 
to ſaſpect it would have been tore agrecable.”” 1 
have.been accuſed of graſping at power. Did I HEW 
oh: :difpoſition *. The road wus open. I had 
e influence of the Crown 
Dds- © to 
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to the increaſe of that influence which I had eontri. 
buted to diminiſh, and the road to power was open; 
but it would neither have been honourable ta myſelf, 

nor ſafe for the People. I choſe my courſe; and I 
do not regret the perſonal conſequences. This bill, 

on the contrary, increaſes the influence of the Crown, 
without reforming the abuſes of India; it goes a 
length which mine never preſumed to go; and, in- 
deed, it is too much the character of the preſent 
Miniſtry to ſubject the country to very great and 
alarming inconveniencies, for very uncertain, and, at 
beſt, but very ſlender good. I ſhall have occaſion, 
In the courſe of a few days, to call the e e 1 

the Houſe to the expoſure of this tru n. 

Wich regard to the regulations which are propoſed 
with reſpect to preſents, I think that in the year 1784 
they are idle and ridiculous. . They were made in the 
year 1773. They were then made as ſtrong as they can 
be now, and they have been of no avail. The only effi- 
cacious plan of putting an end to this and every 
other abuſe is, by the inſtitution of a vigorous Go- 
vernment. Place vigorous powers in the hands of 
men conſtantly under the eye of Parliament, and 
what are the conſequences? If they ſhould come 
down and ſay, © We ſent out ſtrict injuritions, but 
they have been diſobeyed, the anſwer would be apt 
and concluſive, © Why do you not remove the diſ- 
obedient officer? Inſtantly appoint: his ſucceſſor, 
and bring home the delinquent.“ Such was the 
proſpe& which I had in the appointment of Com- 
miſſioners; and ſa far am I from thinking that the 
inſtitution of ſuch a 1 would have given im · 
| | menſc 
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menſe influence to the Miniſters who ſhould appoint, 
that even now, when I ſhall hardly be ſuſpected of 
wiſhing permanency to the Miniſters in being, I am 
moſt earneſtly deſirous that they ſhould inveſt. Com- 
miſſioners with the complete power of the Indian 
affairs; ſo anxious am I for the permanency of the 
Indian Government. 

But I was aſked, why ſhould the ** Govern- 
ment be rendered more permanent. than the Britiſh ? 
It is more neceſſary, in my opinion, that there ſhould 
be more. permanency in a diſtant Government than 
in a near one. Shocks in the one cannot be ob- 
ſerved when they happen, and the effect of changes 
might not be ſeen in time to be remedied. My Board 
had not complete permanency, but it had a chance 
for permanency by its conſtitution. From what ſource 
has all the weakneſs of the Indian Government 
ſprung? From the variations which happened in our 
own Government at home. Why has Mr. Haſtings 
preſumed to diſobey the reſolytions of Government? 

Becauſe he has dependence on a party, which, in the 
chance of changes may be able to protect him by the 
time that his diſobedience is known. I ſee an ho- 
nourable gentleman ſmile ; (Major Scott) perhaps 
that gentleman's ſmile. means to inſinuate, that his 
great friend's dependence is on a power not liable to 
the changes of party, and from which all the calami · 
ties of the reign have originated Perhaps it is too 
true — and too viſible, that the preſent bill is the pro» 
duction of the ſamo fountain. The time may come, 
een it is not far diſtant, when the eyes of chat 

quarter 
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corte way de opened to the true incerefts. * the 
Erowir aid People.» To ſum up my Gbjections ts 
tlie birt patt of the bill, they are theſs f It pro. 
vides/for à weak Government at home bythegiviflsh 
bf the poWẽr -an perpetuates the (buſes in India 
; by givitigadditionaPavthority to the'6Mcets abtodd: 
| — 5 unſtateſman- like in its prideiptes; for tabs 
ves the pet f erlginatingtmesſures te bne 

> the notnat iH of officers for che ente 

— hoſe meaſurts te Anothert le- Increaſes- ig. 
fluchce, without - veſtrog reſponbbility 5: an t Ope- 


Tares Þy dat wn pagan than by ven a8. | 
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of the regulations, 1 rhitile; ad ways did, that the 


zende ind polygats 6ght- to be reſtored te uit 


poiſons, and that the rents ſh6illd be - fixed and 
Ke169 by a role of paſt periods, and not of fururs 
Myuiry; Begin freſb iquittes and afefftnents, and 
50 give dutHotity to the very evils which you pro- 
fell to remove. I eonſider all the prehibitory clauſes 
+ ap4inft preſents ad new words, and I muſt do ſb in 
rerollectimg How uch has al ready en n and to 
bon litils effect n 5 BG: ! 


Mr. Fox here referred to Ad: of 8 


Qavering, Colonel Menſon, and Mr. Francis, of 
which he ſpoke in the moſt handſotne terms; and 
he afluded to the memorable expreſion of Lord 
Ta, & that he wiſhed the ſhip: lad gone to the 
boöttorn klrat conveyed them to Isdia;“ — an exprofo 
Hott Winieh” he- foftetied by ſaying, that he mude the 


nnn wiſh 
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with ! becauſe he could ſpare them qut of tlie warld/? 


He ſpoke of this language in terms of ſtrong indig- 


nation; and having ſpoke at ſome length of the fa- 
culties and features of the noble Lord's mund, he 
came to the third part of the bill, which was for 
the inſtituiion of the tribunal He ſaid, that When 


he brought in his bill, he was not ready on this de- 


licate ſubqect This, however, was: clearly his in- 
tent ion; that however: he might mean to legalize cer- 


tain kinds of evidence, it never was his idea to touch 


with unhallowed hand the trial by Jury. He was 
as much the advocate of the popular power of the 
Judicature of England, as he was: of the popular 
power of the Legiſlature. The beauty of tbe trial 


by Jury, was not ſo much; in his idea, that a man was 


tried by his peers, as that he was tried by mts col 
lected, as it were, by chance to try one fact =» te 
judge of the ſingle caſe with minds untinctured by 
precedents.) It was the office of the Judge in dur 
Courts to call up precedents to his aid, and to make 
up his mind more from what, his knowledge/furnifhe 
ed him withal of precedents aud practice than from 
the diſcretionary. feelings of the mament — while, 
again, it was the office of the Jury to determine 
only on the facts adduced, withaut refetring to hst 


might have been done in ſimilar eaſes hefores. The: 


new Tribunal partook of neither of theſe'quidivies in 
perfection they fte too much uf lamyers to be 
jurymen, and too much it the nature af jurymen to 
be mne thats is, een know enough of precetients 
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th wurp their judgements on the caſe, and too little 
of precedents to be ſound. in their law. 


He deſcribed the orders of men of which he tri- 


bunal was to be compoſed — It was compared to 
courts martial, but in his mind without truth — A 


ſoldier embraced his profeſſion with the knowledge 


of that tribunal, and his ſubmiſſion was voluntary. 
Here it was, for thoſe now in India were to be tried 


by this new tribunal : beſides, a ſoldier had the ad- 


vantage of being tried by men of congenial ideas 
and habits with his own. But it was in truth to be a 
fereen for delinquents, for no man was to be tried but 


on the accuſation of the Company or of the Attorney 
General. A delinquent, therefore, had only to con- 
ciliate Government, and he was ſecure. He in- 


ſtanced Mr. Haſtings, and deſcribed this tribunal 
to be a bed of juſtice, which had been called a bed 


Woe juſtice ſlept. 

After many forcible arguments on the danger and 
efficacy of ſuch a tribunal, he concluded with a very 
animated apoſtrophe to the Houſe, to beware of the 
adventures of this Miniſtry, which, if it could not boaſt 
of the vigour of youth, had at leaſt all its raſhneſs. 
Mr. Dundas obſerved, that the right honourable 
gentleman who had juſt ſpoken, had been careful in 
ſetting out, to caution the Houſe againſt being miſ- 
led by the dangerous and abſurd idea that prevailed, 
namely, that every bill, though acknowledged to be 
imperfe&, ought to go into a Committee. He de- 


clared, that he had no wiſh to avail himſelf of any 
uch general opinion. He confeſſad, that the com- 


mitment 


railed, 
| to be 
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mitment of a bill was the ſtage in which it was moſt 


likely to be cleared of errors: but at the ſame time, 


he would ſay, that a bill might be ſo faulty in its 
principles, as to render it utterly inadmiſſible into 


any Committee. If full credit could be given to 


the aſſertions of the right honourable gentleman—if 
the Houſe were to receive his words as the oracles of 
truth—then would there be the greateſt reaſon for 
granting, thar the bill which was then before the 
Houſe, was one of thoſe which ought to be immedi- 
ately arreſted in its progreſs. His long and elaborate 


| harangue went directly to prove, that it would be un- 


fafe to proceed farther in the buſineſs in which the 
Houſe was then engaged. It could not be denied, thar 
the arguments that had been uſed, were numerous and 
plauſible; ſome of them were even ingenious—They 
tended to eſtabliſh a variety of facts againſt the bill; 
and if they could have eſtabliſhed them beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt, or ſo as not to have been over- 
thrown, the bill would certainly have appeared in a 
deſpicable light indeed. In that caſe, he would have 
been the firſt man to intreat, that it might never be 
received into a Committee. But, as his ſentiments on 
that head were widely different from thoſe of the 
right honourable gentleman, he would forbear any 
ſuch ſolicitation. He would indulge himſelf with 
entertaining ſtrong and ſanguine hopes, that the 
ſyſtem for the regulation of the territorial poſſeſſions 
in India, which had been propoſed by his right ho- 
nourable friend, would not only be a ſafe one to the 
Conſtitution, but one that would tend at once to en- 
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rich the Company, and to ſecure the lives and pro- 
perty of the natives of the Kaſt. Theſe were advan- 
tages which had not been fully comprehended in any 
former bill of the ſame kind: in the preſent, they 


were completely ſo; time and experience had united 


to forward the well-meant endeavours of thoſe who 
had planned it. The right honourable gentleman 


(Mr. Fox) ſeemed defirous to appeal to the Public 


on that occaſion — He appeared to look for ſome 
ſpecies of triumph, from contraſting his bill with 
that of the right honourable Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But ſmall would be the praiſes that an im- 
partial diſcerning Public could grant on ſuch a com- 
pariſon. The principles and the ultimate cauſes of 
the two bills were very oppoſite to each other — 


| The one boaſted that it took no power from the 


Crown, rior gave any to the legiſlative branch of 
Government ; while it was, at that yery moment, 
annihilating every particle of power which properly 
belonged to the Crown, or to the executive branch 
of the Legiſlature; and alſo robbing a great and re- 
ſpectable body of men of their deareſt and their moſt 
invaluable rights. The other bill, again, was in- 
tended to lodge a principal ſhare of the executive 
power of the territorial Jaws of India, in that depart- 
ment of Government in which it ought, by right, to 
be veſted ; and it ſhewed every degree of tenderneſs 
to the chartered rights and privileges of the India 
Company: it was, in fine, one which, he doubted 
not, would produce that happy and deſirable mixed 
Governmeat, which eyery friend to the immunities 
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of a wealthy people, and every ſupporter of a free and 
noble Conſtitution, would chearfully welcome and 
maintain. The right honourable gentleman had at- 


tacked it, becauſe it was ſo repugnant to the notions 


which he had expreſſed on the appearance of his bill 
in that Houſe. He was happy to think, that the 
great defect imputed to it, was of that kind — that 
very defect was, in his honeſt opinion, the greateſt 
excellence which it poſſeſſed. Though the preſent 
bill gave new powers to Government, yet they were 
fo limited and circumſcsibed, that they could not, in 
the hands even of the moſt abandoned Prince, be 
converted into inſtruments of miſchief or oppteffion. 

They went only to give thoſe checks to the proceed- 
ings of the Company, which all the world had con- 
feſſed to be ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary. One officer, 

or two, Government was enabled to appoint; and it 


was to have a voice in recalling — beyond thar its 


power did not extend ; all other rights and privileges 
were to remain with thoſe men, who had long been 


allowed to have the juſteſt claim to them. Thence it 


appeared, that the patronage and authority over the 
Eaſt- India Company's concerns was, by the bill of 


his right honoorable friend, equally divided among 


different powers, Was the caſe ſuch with the bill 


of the right honourable gentleman on the other ſide 


of the Houſe ? No: there was zhere to be no diſtri- 
bution of patronage — His Board of Commiſſioners 


were to poſſeſs all, fully and indiſputably. Every 


appointment, civil, military, and commercial, was 


to proceed from them — Every individual dependent 
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on the Company was compelled to ftoop to them — 
They were to be princes at home, and ſovereign 
umpires abroad : a revolution at which nought but 
the aſpiring ambition of that right honourable gen- 
tleman could have aimed. He had offered many ar- 
guments to ſhew, that his bill was equal, if not pre- 
ferable, to that of his right honourable friend. In or- 
der to prove that, he had argued well, and he had alſo 
argued ſophiſtically ; but neither his juſt reaſon- 
ing, nor his ſophiſtical reaſoning, had been ſuffi- 
cient to convince him that their merits were at 
all equal. 

The right honourable gentleman had Haig pro- 
per to aſperſe the bill before the Houſe, on the ſcore 
of its being calculated to beſtow too great a ſhare of 
patronage on the Crown. By that bill it was to be 
enacted, that no one cadet ſhould be appointed for 
the ſpace of ſeveral years; for a time, indeed, within 
Which the charter of the India Company would ex- 
pire : and did that argue a deſire of graſping at too 
much patronage ? It was farther to be enacted, that 


all promotions in India ſhould follow in a regular 


ſucceſſion, From that circumſtance, every mean of 
favouring and promoting the ſons of great families 
was cut off. It had alſo been alledged againſt the 
preſent meafure, that no public good was to be ex- 
pected from it, becauſe one body of men were to no- 
minate, and another to execute. On that head he 
did .not need to uſe many words; for nothing of 
conſequence had been advanced by the honourable 
gentleman, Had he endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
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Crown had aſſumed either too much, or too little 
power, then would he have made room for diſputing 
the point: but, as he had judged it proper to wave 
that conſideration, there was nothing more to be 


ſaid. Two ſhort arguments he had adduced ; and 


of theſe he would only obſerve, that he did not deem 
it fair to commend the one at the expence of the 
other : in truth, they were both equally falſe and 
hollow. Should the bill be reckoned defective by 
the Committee, on account of the circumſtance 
which had been mentioned, ſtill he was, in his own 
mind, convinced that the affairs of the Company, 
and of the nation, would not ſuffer much from that 
defect; for it related chiefly to the conduct of the 
Company's ſervants: and he was perſuaded, that 
their diſobedience had never been ſo inſtrumental in 


promoting the ruin of the Company's affairs, as the 


want of permanency in the ſyſtem of government 
adopted by the Directors at home. The Maratta 


war, for example, was not undertaken through the 


obſtinacy or diſobedience of the leading men in In- 
dia: it was undertaken by the advice and order of 
the Board of Directors. He illuſtrated and ſupported 
his aſſertion by. ſeveral ſtrong evidences; and ſeeing 
an honourable member (Mr. Francis) on the other 


fide of the Houſe ſmiling, he affirmed the fact Kill 


more poſitively ; and engaged to prove it, whenever 
that gentleman ſhould think proper to enter into a 
conteſt with him on the ſubject. Here he defended 
his former conduct againſt ſome charges of inconſiſ- 
tency that had been brought forward by Mr. Fox. 
| | | | He 
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He ſaid he never did vote for the recal of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, becauſe he' blamed his proceedings. He did 
once wiſh to ſee him in England; and his reaſon 
was, not that he thought he had acted wrong, but 


that he feared that he would not be able to recover 


the confidence of the people of India, Theſe words 
might not be preciſely what he uttered on that occa- 
fion ; bur the ſentiment he knew to be identically the 
fame. Having vindicated himſelf, much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the Houſe, he again reſumed his rea- 


ſonings on the immediate obje& of that day's meet- 


ing. The bill under diſcuſſion, he faid, was not 
held up to the world as a complete and unexception- 
able view of what it would be proper to do with re- 


gard to India. It contained the great leading fea- 


tures only of a ſyſtem for the government of that 


country. What it ſet forth on the ſubject of re- 


ſponſibility, might be ſuſceptible of improvement; 
though he did really think, that, in that particular, 
it was leſs exceptionable by much than any former 
bill. It repoſed a certain truſt in a determinate 
number of Commiſfioners, It obliged the India 
Company to ſubmit to the inſpection bf theſe Com- 
miſſioners, copies of all their orders and diſpatches; 


| and if any of them ſhould be deemed improper, it 


gave them a power of making alterations and amend- 
ments. But, ſaid the honourable (gentleman on the 


oppoſite fide, my Cotmmiſſioners were obliged to 


come down to Parliament, and give an account of 


their proceedings: fo, added Mr. Dundas, will ſe- 


veral of the new Commiſſioners $ and beſides, the 
$4 | | | laws 


„„ | 
laws then waiting to be finally diſcuſſed by the Com- 


d mittee, made every offence liable to the ſevereſt re- 
n prehenſion. There was no crime, there was hardly 
It any piece of neglect whatever, that was not made 
er puniſhable in one ſhape er other. On ſome of the 
Js topics to which he had been ſpeaking, he remem- 
&. | bered ſome very ſtriking words of the honourable 
he gentleman's on two former days. The firſt of theſe 
th. was ſo long ago as the gth of April, 1782. Thoſe 
by. words he read, and the purport of them was, © That 
— | the Legiſlature. ought to be careful not to deprive 
not | the Company of the privilege of appointing their 
Un- own ſervants; and that it behoved them to treat 
N. with the utmoſt circumſpection and tenderneſs thoſe 
Ku Inherent rights of the Company, their charters, &c, 
hat | which were as dear to them as life itſelf.” Here Mr. 
. Dundas confeſſed that he never had been very fearſul 
ent; of the Crown acquiring too much influence. He 
ztar, belieyed that there would haye been no danger 
wer in granting it more than the bill before them pro- 


poſed to grant. What he meant, at that inſtant, to 
obſerve, was, how vaſt an alteration had been ob- 
tained in the ſentiments of that honourable gentle- 
man ſince the year 1782. In the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, he ſaid, Let us keep a watchful eye over 
the proceedings of the Company, that we may be 
able to remove their ſervants, as we ſhall judge it 
expedient:“ and all the Houſe well knew, with what 
reſpect and feeling he then propoſed to treat the Com- 
pany's charters. On that day he diſcovered that he 
Was again poſſeſſed of his W ideas. From theſe 

changes 
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changes he was diſpoſed to hope, that the day was 


not far off when their opinions would accord; when 
that gentleman would confeſs, that the ſentiments of 


his earlier years were thofe of wiſdom and ſound po- 8 


licy. He alſo reminded him of the language which 
he held laſt winter reſpecting patronage. On the 


article of permanent government, Mr. Dundas ſaid ſe- | 


veral things that were equally entertaining and weigh- 
ty. The appointment by one ſet of men, and the 
execution of law by another, was the chief ground 
over which the honourable gentleman had trodden. 
He had, from the conſideration of theſe circum- 
ſtances, concluded, that the newly-propoſed ſyſtem 
was too abſurd to laſt. The ſtrength of his argu- 
ments was derived from the notion, that no effica- 
cious meaſures could be taken, while there was any 
chance of difference of opinion ſubſiſting between 
the ſeparate branches of the Indian government. He 
had a queſtion of a nature ſomewhat ſimilar to aſk 
of the honourable gentleman. His Board of Com- 
miſſioners was to continue for four years. Admi- 
niſtrations were ſometimes known to change within 
a much ſhorter time than that. How, then, were 
thoſe Commiſhoners to act, when a new Miniſtry, 
with ſentiments the very reverſe of thoſe who ap- 


pointed them, ſhould ſtep into the Cabinet? That 


he did underſtand to be a difficulty which would be 


much harder toi: ſolve than that over which the ho- 


nourable gentleman ſeemed to ſtumble. From theſe 


. views of the caſe, he was inclined to believe, that 
* was either no danger in the mode of appoint- 


ment 


ad. 
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ment propoſed by the new bill, or chat that part of 


the right honourable gentleman's own bill was a mere 
ſoleciſm: for he thought it was fair to ſay, that either 
no Board, ſo conſtituted as the nine Commiſfioners 
were to be, could poſſibly act with effect under any 
Adminiſtration but one of views correſponding with 
their own z or that the new Adminiſtration for terri- 
torial poſſeſſions of India was regular and wiſe. 

The next grand point of inquiry was, the influ- 
ence which the new bill was to give to the Com- 
pany's ſervants in India. On that topic Mr. Fox 


had deſcanted largely. He wiſhed to propoſe one 


plain queſtion to the candour of the Houſe : VWhe- 
ther was it ſafer to the conſtitution of this country, 
that an overgrown power and patronage ſhould exiſt 
at home or abroad? Merely to put the queſtion, in 
his opinion, ſuperſeded all reaſoning on the ſubject. 
His ideas on that head were nearly allied to thoſe of 
a noble Lord, who had been rather unhandſomely 


alluded to, in the courſe of ſome of the ſpeeches on 


the affairs of India. That noble Lord had ſaid, that 
nothing could ſave India, but granting to the ſer- 
vants of the Crown immenſe patronage, together 


with immenſe reſpanſibility; and, in that reſpect, 


they were both fully agreed. He then entertained 
the Houſe at the expence of Mr. Francis, who, he 


. Taid, had not come over to Britain, in order to ſerve 


any deſcription of conſtituents, but to anſwer a ſpeech 
that had been delivered by that noble Lord, which, 
he thought, reflected on ſome part of his proceed- 
ings. Mr. Francis had ſaid, that the government of 

EE India 


good ſenſe, and good government. And he was as 


1 


: India could only be maintained honourably and eaſi- 


ly, by having the ſeat of direction in London; for 


\ Otherwiſe, the natives of Hindoſtan would not regard 


the authority of the efficers of the Company. Mr. 
Dundas held a very oppoſite opinion. He was con- 
vinced, that it was conſonant to the genius and paſſions 
of Indians, to ſubmit more readily to a power that 


was placed among them: they were fond of pomp and 


Parade ; and never would be influenced by the mere 
ſound of a diſtant government. Mr. Fox had argued 
againſt the inefficacy of ſome of the preſent laws, and, 
at the ſame time, the obſtinacy and criminality of the 
Company's ſervants, by ſhewing, that little reſpect 
had been paid to the injunction of that Houſe, with 
regard to the accepting of preſents in India. To his 
reaſonings, Mr. Dundas anſwered, that the moſt 
probable of all ſchemes for enforcing obedience had 
been adopted. A ſtrong and poſitive law had been 
enacted, and heavy penalties and puniſhments an- 
nexed to it; and, in his opinion, no other ſteps could 
poſſibly be taken by his right honourable friend. He 
humorouſly obſerved, that he did not ſee why that 


_ gentleman ſhould have ſuch an invincible diſlike to 


preſents. If he recollected rightly, his bill gave away 


ſome little preſents. 


As to the new Court of 3 Mr. Dundas 
was as far from being convinced by any thing that 
had fallen from the other ſide of the Houſe, on that, 
as on any other point. What was propoſed in the 
bill, he believed to be conſiſtent with juſtice, with 


fully 
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fully perſuaded, that the buſineſs which was intended 
to be done in that Court, could neither be done in 
the Court of King's Bench, nor in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; nor by a jury of any deſcription what- 
ever ;—nor was even Parliament competent to try the 
caules that might proceed from India. Reſpecting 


the Court of King's Bench, gentlemen had already 


ſeen the inadequacy of that tribunal. Many unrea- 
ſonable and unjuſt ſuſpicions had been hinted with 
regard to the propriety of reſting the diſputes of 
India with the Attorney General; and many diſad- 
vantages had been connected with the mode that the 
new bill propoſed. A trial by jury was recommended 
by the honourable gentleman over againſt him, ſome- 
thing like the juries which now fit in this country: 
He begged the Houſe to recollect the inconveniencies, 
and even impoſſibilities, that would accompany a 
trial by juries. Many of the objects that would oc- 
caſionally come before them, would be of great mag- 
nitude and moment: the evidence neceſſary, would 
be very difficult to collect ſo that on many occaſions, 


the controverſy could not be decided at one meeting. 


In ſuch a caſe, what was a jury to do? They could 
not ſtarve in. the exerciſe of their office; and if they 
did not expoſe themſelves to the hazard of that cala- 
mity, the buſineſs would go often unfiniſhed.” Be- 
ſides, the ſubjects which they would have to deter- 


mine, would often be above the comprehenſion of or- 


dinary jurymen. In fine, he thought no Court but 
that which the bill recommended, could anſwer all 
the great purpoſes that were to be attended to, That 

| Ft'2 bill 
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bill propoſed a Court conſiſting of members imparti- | 


ally choſen out of both Houſes of Parliament. To 
theſe it was to add three judges, who were the oracles 
of our laws, and who would rule the proceedings of 
the Court with candour and truth. Theſe were the 
perſons, the only perſons, who were qualified to de- 
cide the important concerns of India, He concluded 
with expreſſing his fincere wiſh to ſee the _— 
leave the chair. 


Mr. Fox complained of aſe of nagen | 


by the learned gentleman who had ſpoken laſt. He 
allowed that what had been ſtated as his opinion re- 
ſpecting the Government of India, was in part true. 
He ſaid that it was better to lodge the management of 
affairs with the India Company, than with the Go- 
vernment of this country, But what was the Go- 
vernment- of this country at that period ? He truſted 


no perſon who had attended to the revolution of the 


country, or the procedure of Parliament, was igno- 
rant of it; and he thought, that on this ground he 
might ſafely reſt the vindications of the aſſertion he 
had uttered on the occafion alluded to by the earned 
gentleman. 

He entered into various eden of the 8 
ments of opinion, which the learned Lord had attri- 


| buted to him, and ſaid, that if perverting language 


was the mode which he had adopted, it was ſurely the 
| beſt method of putting a period to all compariſon of 
idea, to all compariſon of difference, on a point in 
which variety of ſentiment was admiſſible. Here he 
was mterrupted bx Fes, 
| | Sir 
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Sir G. Schuckburgh, who called him to order. 


Mr. Fox ſaid, that on all occaſions, he would ſub- 


ject his own judgement to that of the Houſe, but that 
he would not allow himſelf to be inſulted by any man. 
If the honourable gentleman could ſhew that he had 
tranſgreſſed the orders of the Houſe, he would liſten 
to him; but this, he was convinced, he could not 
do, as he had only been explaining. points and eluci- 
dating paragraphs in his former. ſpeech which had 


been miſquoted, and to which alluſion had been 


made. ; . 

Lord Delaval ſaid, he was very glad he had not in- 
terrupted the honourable gentleman—(meaning Mr. 
Dundas) in delivering the very able and eloquent 
ſpeech he had made, replete with incontrovertible ar- 


guments, and full of much information, upon the 
fubje& which he had diſcuſſed. He made an apo- 


logy to the noble Lord in the blue ribband, who 
ſtood up when he did, for detaining the Houſe from 


hearing him; ſaying, he was ſure his Lordſhip would 


eonſider him as called upon to make ſome reply to an 
honourable gentleman, who, as he was informed by 
gentlemen ſitting near him, had quoted ſome expreſ- 
ſions that he. had uſed upon a former day, in order to 
ſhew that he changed his opinion relative to the con- 
fidence due to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
given as his reaſon for having altered it, that he 
thought it incumbent upon him to concur with the 
general ſentiments of the People. He ſaid that the 
honourable gentleman who had been pleaſed to ani- 
madvert upon what he had ſaid, was a young member 

| of 
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of Parliament, that he himſelf had ſat twenty-five 


years in that Houſe, and he would venture to affirm, 
there was not a gentleman within thoſe walls who 


would alledge that he had ever deſerted or abandoned 


any principle which. he had at any time ſupported 
as a rule of conduct; he very readily acknowledged, 
that what he underſtood the honourable. gentleman 
had faid in the courſe of the debate, as to his having 
altered an opinion, was true, and that he gloried in it; 
he ſhould always hold himſelf open to. oa ; 


that he voted with the majority of the laſt Parlia- | 


ment, becauſe he ſuppoſed they ſpoke the ſenſe of the 
People, and that he voted with the majority of the 
preſent Parliament, becauſe he was ſure they ſpoke 
the ſenſe of the People; that he had not altered his 
opinion reſpecting the right honourable gentleman, 


of whom he had always conceived the higheſt ad- 
miration, but that he had totally changed his 


opinion reſpecting a report calculated to affect the 


right honourable gentleman's ſituation as a Mi- 


niſter. His Lordſhip ſaid, he learnt the report from 
ſeveral honourable gentlemen in the laſt Parlia- 
ment who fat on the other fide of the Houſe, but 
only from their ſpeeches in their places, for that 
he never had converſed with any of them upon any 
political ſubject whatſoever, at any time, in private; 
that the belief of that report was formerly very epi- 
demical in that Houſe, that he caught the infection of 


it on the oppoſite benches, but that he did not ſee 


why the honourable gentleman ſhould. be angry with 
him becauſe he had gone into the country and had 


got 
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got cured of it there; ; had not he ample juſtification 


for the alteration of the opinion he held during the 


laſt Parliament ? Were not all the points on which 


he founded it in common with the majority of the laſt 
Parliament, and in which they differed from the right 
honourable Chancellor of the Exchequer, fully at 
iſſue before the People prior to and at the laſt general 
election? Were they not argued before them with all 
the eloquence of thoſe who oppoſed him ? Were they 
not reaſoned upon in pamphlets written by the ableſt 
party writers, who placed them in every poflible 
point of view which they thought beſt calculated to 
convert them to their opinions? Were not poſt- 
chaiſes, diligences, ſtage-coaches, and it is to be ſup- 
poſed from the vaſt numbers of theſe laborious and 
ingenious publications which were diſperſed, broad- 
wheeled waggons loaded with them? He did not 


blame theſe means of converting the ſentiments of the 


right honourable gentleman's opponents to every part 


of the kingdom; he was glad that every thing that 


knowledge and ingenuity could ſuggeſt upon all the 
queſtions in which the majority of the laſt Parliament 
had differed with the right honourable Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had been ſo diſſeminated; but he 
urged, that, as nevertheleſs the People had, almoſt 
with one voice, borne Joud teſtimony to the virtues 
and abilities of that illuſtrious character, he felt no 
uneaſineſs on account of the honourable gentleman's 
having made remarks upon his having changed 
his opinion; he differcd extremely with that ho- 
noprable gentleman who had made remarks upon 
| his 
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his ſpeech, in the opinion he had given, that either 
upon account of the bill then before the Houſe, or 
of any other meaſure, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was become leſs popular than at the general 
election; that if the people of Great Britain were at 
any time, which he did not believe would ever be the 


eaſe, to change their opinion concerning the right ho-—- 


nourable gentleman, he ſhould think it incumbent on 


him, as one of their repreſentatives, to alter his— 


(Here a laugh) —Let, ſaid his Lordſhip, that gentle- 
man laugh who thinks I ought not to ſubſcribe to the 
general ſentiments of the People: it is conſiſtent in 
that gentleman who laughed, to laugh, becauſe he has 
declared in his place, his apprehenſions leſt the mem- 


bers of this Houſe ſhould pay too much attention to 


their conſtituents, Let the honourable gentleman 
who laughed aſk his friend, the late worthy member 
of the county of Norfolk, why he is not here, and 
many others, why they are abſent ? His Lordſhip 
ſpoke warmly and intereſtingly upon this ſubject, and 
expoſed the falſe arguments that had been made uſe of 


relative thereto ;—he contended that the high appro- 
bation of the right honourable gentleman was not 
confined to the conſtituents of a few places, but had 

been loudly profeſſed by almoſt all the people in the 


kingdom; that all thoſe queſtions in diſpute between 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the laſt Parlia - 


ment, had been tried before the awful and ſolemn tri- 
bunal of the People, from whom no appeal can lie 


before thoſe who laughed, or before this Houſe; and 


he ſhould ever — that ke who alters and go- 
verns 
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verns his opinion by that of the People, proves him- 
felf a better friend to the Conſtitution than thoſe who 
affe& to laugh at ſuch a declaration. And now, ſaid 


his Lordſhip, having taken the liberty of ſpeaking my 


ſenciments pretty freely of the honourable gentleman 
oppoſite to me, for. having laughed at ſuch a decla- 
ration, I will beſtow my praiſe upon him for ſome 
expreſſions which juſt now fell from him, in which 
he proceeded, as far as the preſent fituation that he 


ſtands in would well admit, to hint a wiſh for ſuch 


an union of abilities and experience as was deſired 
in the laſt Parliament — [Here Mr. Fox ſaid, No.] 
upon which his Lordſhip ſaid, then he would treat 
it in another way, and therefore he declared he thought 
the right honourable gentleman would hardly view it 
as neceflary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
come down from his high ftation, in order to treat 
with him, as the People themſelves had removed all 
the difficulties that ſtood in the way during the laſt 


Parliament, of ſuch a treaty ; and that if thoſe who 


diſapproved of his Lordſhip, in giving his ſupport to 


the preſent Miniſter, would follow his example, in 
ſupporting all the meaſures of Adminiſtration which 


were calculated for the benefit of the Public, it would 
at once put an end to party animoſities and diſtrac- 
tions, and ſecure. the welfare and proſperity of the 
mem, | 

Mr. Francis roſe immediately to aſſure the noble 
Lak that in the alluſion which he had made to a 
ſpeech delivered by the noble Lord on a former oc- 
A he had meant nothing diſreſpeRful to him; 
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what he ſaid upon the ſubject was neceſſary to the 


purpoſe of an argument he was then - urging ;. but 
he had not introduced it in a manner that coutd have 
given the noble Lord offence, had he been nm 
when he urged it. 

Lord North aſſured the Houfe, that he would not 
take up much of their time, which he conceived to 
be the beſt way to beſpeak their attention. His 
Lordſhip then deſcanted with ſome pleaſantry on the 
obſervations of Lord Delaval, with regard to the 
effect of what had lately paſſed without doors, de- 
claring, that although Mr. Coke, the late worthy 
repreſentative for Norfolk, was no- longer a member 
of that Houſe, and though another gentleman had 


gone down to Banbury, in order to be choſen in his 


ſtead, and prevent him from continuing a member, 
yet he ſtill adhered. to his old opmion; in his time, 
he ſaid, he had ſeen many changes of opinion, he 
had allo lately witneſſed. a variety of changes, but 
notwithſtanding he had lived in a court a pretty con- 
ſiderable part of his life, and might on that accoun: 
be expected to prove ſupple and pliant, he had not 
bent to the prevailing prejudices of the day; he ſtill 
remained in the ſame opinion that he had taken up 
before the diſſolution of Parliament; he ſtill thought 
the bill brought in by his right honourable friend 
for the government of India, and the regulation of 
the Company's affairs, a better bill for the purpoſe 
than that now under conſideration. He might be 
thought obſtinate, he might be deemed ſtubborn, 
in thus pertinaciouſly perſevering to differ from the 

gene- 
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generality; he could not help it, it was his opinion, 


and he would abide by it. Speaking of Lord 


Thurlow, and juſtitying him from the ſuſpicion of 
having any inhumane intention, when he uſed the 
expreſſion relative to Sir John Clavering and Colonel 


Monſon, that. had been alluded to in the debate, he 
faid, every expreſſion apparently harſh, that eſcaped 


men in the heat and ardour of debate, ought not to 
be conſidered with feriouſneſs. The fame noble and 
learned Lord had on the ſame day compared the 
Reports of the Committees of that Houſe to Robin- 
ſon Cruſoe, and ſaid, they deſerved no better credit. 


Now no man, he believed, imagined that this was 


the noble and learned Lord's real opinion, and he 
dared to ſay, his learned friend oppoſite to him had 
not been angry at the compariſon, although he had 
been the author of ſome of theſe reports. He 
knew, for his part, that the compariſon would not 
hold, becauſe they were not quite ſo entertaining as 
Robinſon Cruloe, and he believed his learned friend 
was not ready to allow that they were quite ſo fabu- 
lous. The only perſons who had treated them as if 
they had been mere romances, had been the General 
Court of Proprietors of the Eaſt-India Company, 
who, notwithſtanding what was ſtated in thoſe Re- 


ports, and notwithſtanding a reſolution of that 


Houſe ditecting the recal of Mr. Haſtings, had 
paid the Reports, and reſolutions of the Houſe 
grounded on thoſe Reports, no more regard than if 
they had been a ſecond chapter of Robinſon Cruſoe. 
| GE -4 Major 
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Major Scotr roſe after Lord North, but the Houſe 
being then very clamorous for the queſtion, the 
Major obſerved, that he knew too well the reſpect 
he owcd to the opinion of the Houſe, to preſume 
to detain them after their patience had been with 
great reaſon exhauſted. If, however, they would 
have the goodneſs to allow him three minutes, he 


would be perfectly ſatisfied, and he truſted he ſhould 


in that time be able to aſſign ſome very good reafons 


for ſending che bill to a Committee, where it might 


be purged of the objectionable clauſes, and rendered 
of real ſervice to the country, and the Eaſt India 
Company. An honourable gentleman, who opened 
the debate (Mr. Francis) had gone over a wide 
field he could not now follow that gentleman, 
and keep his promiſe to the Houſe. All he ſhould 


ſay therefore, was, that he totally differed with the 
honourable gentleman, as to his opinion of the deſ- 


perate ſtate of our affairs in Bengal; but he truſted 
the Houſe and the public would recollect, that in 
aß days after the honourable / gentleman landed in 
Calcutta, in 1774, he tranſmitted to the Court of 
Directors as melancholy a picture as he had now 
given to the Houſe. He then found Bengal depo- 
pulated, its revenues waſted, and even murders daily 


committed in our moſt populous cities. That de- 


ſcription was as fabulous as this day's. The honour- 
able (gentleman had himſelf ſeen many proſperous 


years in Bengal ſince 1774; and he truſted, that in 


the next ten years they ſhould ſee many more. 
55 | [i With 
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With reſpe& to the declamation of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Fox) he earneſtly prayed 
him to bring a charge againſt Mr. Haſtings. 'He 
talked in general terms of diſobedience of orders. 
Would the right honourable gentleman have the 
goodneſs to deſcend to the level of common mortals, 
and ſpecify one ſingle inſtance of ſuch diſobedience. 
The Major ſaid, he would conſent that Mr. Haſtings 
ſhould ſuffer, if his reaſons for ſuch diſobedience 
did not bear him out. With reſpect to the fatal 
conſequences to be expected from the increaſe of In- 
dian wealth and influence in that Houſe, and in the 
country, he would quickly remove the apprehenfibas 
of the Houſe and the Public, by oppoſing a few 
fimple facts to unmeaning and unfounded affertions. 
Much had been ſaid of the influence of Mr. Ha- 
„ tings in that Houſe and in the nation. He ſoleranly 
Ts - denied the fact, if it was meant to convey an in- 
4 ſinuation of corcupt or unproper influence: Mu, 
in Haſtings was as unconnected with the preſent as. 
in with the late Miniſters. All he aſked on the part 
8 of Mr. Haſtings was jultice, and he wanted neither 
TW 
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favour nor protection from any man. Much alſo 
had been ſaid of the influence of Eaſt Indians in 
general in that Houſe. On a former occaſion he 
had partly refuted a calumny of this kind, by the 
| beſt poſſible mode, by an Appeal to facts. He now 
held in his hand a paper which contained an exact 
liſt of all the civil ſervants of the Company, ap- 
pointed to __ in the laſt twenty. two years, and 
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hoped that, with the remarks, would be received 
as part of his ſpeech. They were in number four 


| hundred and eight—of theſe, thirty-ſeven only had 


returned to England. One hundred and fifty were 
dead, and three hundred and twenty-one now, he 
hoped, alive there. Every gentleman knew that - 
Bengal was the place for acquiring fortunes; and if 
the Houſe would peruſe the whole of this paper 
calmly and coolly, they would be convinced that 


there was not the ſmalleſt foundation to apprehend 


thoſe dreadful conſequences which the right honour- 
able.gentleman dreaded, from the vaſt wealth and 
influence of Mr. Haſtings, and other Eaſt-India 
gentlemen. He ſhould beg rhe aſſiſtance of the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Francis, who nodded 
aſſent) to refute the ridiculous ſtories that were pro- 
pagated. He knew that they had not the ſmalleſt 
foundation in truth. The Major then produced a a 
paper, of which the following 1 is a copy: 


A LIST 
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A LIST of the gentlemen appointed in the civil 


ſervice of the Eaſt-India Company in Bengal, 
from 1762 to 1784, ſpecifying the number that 
have returned to England, who died in the coun- 


try, or are now reſident there. 


No, appointed, 


28 
14 
16 
34 


Years. Returned home, In Bengal. Deal. 


1762 


1763 
1764 
1765 


1766 


1767 


1768 


1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 


1773-4 


1775 
1776 
1777 


4778 


1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 


1783 


17 
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NAMES. of the Gentlemen who have been ap- 
pointed to Bengal in the two- and · twenty years, 


and have returned to England. 

John Bathoe | Robert Colville 
Iſaac Sage William Benſley 
Aexander Higginſon John Shakeſpear 
B. G. Wright | Edward Parry 

Edward Baber L. Darell 

Charles Goring Richard Sumner 

- William Harwood Frederick Stuart 

Alexander Campbell Charles Coxe 
Evan Law Edward Smith 
Edward Golding Richard Griffith 
William Luſhington J. P. Avriol " 
C. W. B. Rouſe _ J. Fydell 
G. Ducarrell J. Baugh 

W. B. Martin C. Fleetwood 
Thomas Hinchman J. Cator 
Gideon Johnſtone HF. S. Chandler 
Thomas Pattle George Lucas 
W. Thackray Richard Tilghman 


John Hogarth . 

There is not a more miſtaken idea, than that 
which has been ſo induſtriouſly circulated, and be- 
lieved, of the rapid and enormous fortunes made 
by the Company's ſervants in Bengal. This liſt is 
warranted to be accurate, and it proves, that of 
508 civil ſervants, appointed in the laſt twenty-two 
years, thirty-ſeven only have returned to this coun- 

ey, 150 are gone, from whence they never can re- 
turn; 


that 

be- 
nade 
i 
it of 
two 
oun- 
n re- 
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turn; and according to every probable circulation, 
not thirty-ſeven, of the 321 now in Bengal, will re- 
turn in the next ten years, with fortunes acquired in 
India—of the thirty-ſeven who have returned, not a 
man has brought home an enormous fortune ; many of 
them leſs than twenty thouſand pounds ; ſome of 


them not a ſhilling; nor has one fortune, to my 


knowledge, been rapidly acquired; and of the whole 
number, two only are members of the Houſe. 

The fortunes that have been acquired by military 
gentlemen, who have gone out, or been appointed 


cadets or officers in Bengal, in the laſt twenty-twa 


years, are ſtill more inconſiderable. In that time, 
above 1200 officers have been appointed in Bengal, 
but not thirty of the 1200 have returned with any 


fortunes at all; and two, Captain Watherſton and 


myſelf, have the honour to fit in this Houſe. Of 
this number I know only five who have brought home 
above twenty thouſand pounds, and many have re- 


turned with leſs than five thouſand pounds. About 


thirty officers ſince have returned, being diſabled by 
wounds or ill health, and have now a very bare ſub- 


fiſtence from Lord Clive's military fund. 


That large fortunes have been acquired in Bengal, 
no man will doubt; but the time is long ſince paſ- 
ſed. At the firſt revolution, in 1756, upon the 
Engliſh acquiring power in Bengal, and in conſe- 
quence of the battle of Plaſſey, ſome very enormous 
fortunes were made. | 

Again, in the firſt acquiſition of the Duannee, 
when the entire government of a great kingdom de- 

H h volved 
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volved upon a very few Engliſh gentlemen, rapid 
and enormous fortunes were made by two or three 
of them, nor was it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. 
Our Commanders in Chief, too, in thoſe days, 
General Smith and Sir Robert Barker, acquired very 
large fortunes from the power and influence they 


enjoyed, by being conſtantly at Allahabad with the 


King, or in the Vizier's country. 


Again, by the treaty of 1775, with the preſent 


Vizier, the entire management of Oude fell (as Mr. 
Haſtings foretold it would) into the hands of the 
reſident at his Court. This was naturally the ſource 
of great influence, and great emolument to two 
Engliſh gentlemen, not yet returned to England. 

It is a circumſtance worthy of remark, that of 
all the civil ſervants, who have gone out in the laſt 
twelve years, that is, ſince Mr. Haſtings became 
Governor, only one has returned, and that gentle- 
man never profited ſix- pence by his appointment; for 
he quitted Bengal either before it arrived, or a very 
few months after, with an unblemiſhed reputation, 
He returned with his relation, Mr. Francis. 


It is equally worthy of remark, that not a fingle 


gentleman, who has been in the Governor General's 
family, civil or military, has returned to England, 
with any fortune, myſelf excepted ; and I certainly 


did not acquire a fortune in Mr. Haſtings's family: 


I brought with me, or left behind, about ſeven 


thouſand pounds, being all that I acquired in ſix- 


teen years. 


If 


* 
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| If ſuch is the ſtate of the fortunes acquired by 
gentlemen appointed to Bengal, for the laſt two 
and twenty years, it will be found, upon inveſtiga- 


tion, that the fortunes acquired at Madras and Bom- 


bay, by gentlemen of the ſame ſtanding, are till 
more inconſiderable. They are fewer in number; 
and I do not ſuppoſe, that thirty gentlemen, who 
went out in or ſince 1762, have returned to England 


from both Preſidencies. This, however, is capable 


of proof; but as Bengal has been called the garden of 
Eden, I confine myſelf to that ſpot. Enormous as 
were the fortunes acquired in Bengal at the battle of 
Plaſſey, by which an empire was conquered for Great 
Britain, and at our acquiſition of the Duannee, 
they did not amount to ſo much as was acquired by 
individuals here, by one of the noble Lord's loans, 
during the late calamitous and unfortunate war. I 
ſhall be truly happy, if it ſhould be my good for- 
tune, by preſerving that ſacred regard to truth, from 
which I have never yet deviated, to remove from the 


minds of the Public, thoſe prejudices which have 


been inſtilled into them, by the bold aſſertions of men 
who have ſaid and unſaid, juſt as it anſwered their 
political purpoſes, and who, when they were in the 
plenitude of power never dared to do what they ought 


to have done, if they really thought Mr. Haſtings a 


delinquent, that is, to have brought in a bill for his 
removal upon ſome one ſpecific charge. Inſtead of 
this, what is it they did? Their leader accuſed him 
of a crime, for which, if he had been guilty, his 
life would have been too poor a ſacrifice; he then 

H h 2 declared, 
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declared, he meant nothing perſonal againſt him; 
and in the end, this Mr. Haſtings, this notorious de- 


linquent, was offered a full and free pardon for all 
his offences, provided his friends would tacitly ſub- 


mit to ſee the Company, his benefactors and pre- 
ſervers, deprived of their rights, and plundered of 
their property. . 

The Houſe again called for the queſtion. 

Mr. Dempſter entreated their patience for the hun- 
dredth part of a minute; he ſaid he would ſtate his 
objections to the principle of the bill, but without 
arguing upon them — The negative of the Crown 
upon the Company's appointment —— Mr. Pitt ſaid 
in a low voice acroſs the Houſe, *I will give up 
that.“ The appointment of the three Com- 
manders in Chief « vill give that up alſo.” —— 
Very well, ſaid Mr. Dempſter; if you give up the 
next point to which I object, I will vote for the bill: 
I will never conſent that the Court of Proprietors 
ſhall be deprived of their franchiſes : — I think the 
Joſs of our own freedom would ſoon follow 
Pitt gave an unfavourable © not,” —— Mr. Dempfter 
ſaid, then he would oppoſe the bill — He objected 
to the ſelection of judges out of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; they had already a legiſlative and a ſuperin- 
tending and controling power, but they had not a 
judicial capacity; and he for one would not be forced 
to be a judge — [a loud laugh] He begged leave 
then to ſuggeſt to the Houſe what he had often 
thought would be the beſt thing that could be done 
with the territorial poſſeſſions — He knew the Houſe 

2 would 


Mr. 
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would not liſten to a propoſition for reſtoring them 


to the natives; probably they would not govern them 


better than we do; he would not abandon the large 
body of our fellow ſubjects, who are actually in India, 


earning their bread, he might truly ſay, with the 


ſweat of their brow; but he would propoſe, that His 
Majeſty ſhould be requeſted to ſend over one of his 
ſons, and make him King of that country: we might 
then make an alliance or fœderal union with him, 
and then we could enjoy all the advantage that can 
be derived from the poſſeſſion of the Eaſt Indies, by 
Europeans — the benefit of commerce. The Houſe 
did not at all reliſh this propoſition which Mr. Demp- 
ſter did not preſs any farther upon them. The queſ- 
tion being called for, a diviſion took place at laſt, 
at midnight, when there appeared, 
For the Speaker's leaving the chair, - - 276 
Againſt iti, —— 2 61 
Majority of courſe for the bill, - - 218 
The Speaker then left the chair, and the Houſe 


went into a Committee, Lord Mahon in the chair. 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt expreſſed the ſatisfaction which 
he felt from the concurrence of the Houſe in having 
thus forwarded the bill for the regulation of India; 
the decided ſupport with which ſo reſpectable a 
majority honoured the meaſure, encouraged him 
to hope for their farther acquieſcence in making a 
progreſs even at this late hour (between twelve 
and one o'clock) he had been aſſured, that no op- 
poſition was intended to the commitment of the bill, 

| yet 
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yet a very conſiderable one was made to it, there- 


fore he felt himſelf under the neceſſity of intreating 
the patience of the Houſe, to purſue the intention 
with which the bill was this day to be laid before 


them, though at ſo very late an hour. The advanced 


time of the ſeſſion, which had not been an idle one, 
urged, that procraſtination ſhould be avoided, and 
that the buſineſs ſhould be entered on accordingly as 


it was intended for this day; and as the bill in its 


general principle, came ſo well recommended by the 
authority which it brought from the Houſe, he truſted 
that the minute and component parts would not be 
objects of any oppolition which might unneceſſarily 
delay the Houſe; be therefore moved, that the bill 
be read paragraph by paragraph. 

Mr. Fox thought the right honourable gentleman's 
opinion, in concluding, that the more minute (as 
he was pleaſed-to ſay) parts of. the bill might paſs 
of courſe, becauſe the general principle had been 
carried, was rather ſingular, when the cauſe of that 
oppoſition which was made to the bill's commitment, 
was thoſe very clauſes which the right honourable 


gentleman now tiled minute; one clauſe eſtabliſhed 


Commiſſioners for the government of India; another 
erected a tribunal for the puniſhment of delinquents, 
and were theſe minute? To that gentleman they 


might ſeem ſo, but their importance required a ma- 


ture diſcuſſion, and at ſo late an hour he thought en- 


tering upon ſo weighty a ſubject rataer precipi- 


tating the matter; he therefore urged the putting off 


the farther conſideration of it for the preſent. He 


alſo 


* 
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alſo argued, that it was in general underſtood, that 
the concurrence of the Eaſt-India Company was 
had to this bill; this he had reaſon to believe was 
not the caſe ; he had, from authority, many reaſons 
for ſaying, that the Proprietors' conſent was not with 
many parts of the bill — he wiſhed the Miniſter 
would be explicit; that he would ſtand forth, and 
avow how far he was ſupported by the opinion of 
the Company. He himſelf (Mr. Fox) admitted 
queſtions muſt arife, which would make coatrol in- 
diſpenſible; and that -t control, which might meet 
the full approbation of the Company, would be an 
ine ffectual remedy for the complaints to be removed; 
for whilſt their own will was conſulted, all the miſ- 
chiefs aroſe that were now complained of; but he 
would have it underſtood, that the control going to 
be eſtabliſhed, went farther than the conſent of the 
Company attended it. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt replied, that there was no far- 
ther conſent required now, than there was in the laft 
ſeſſion, when the ſame matter was before the Houle 


then: to the general principle of the bill there was 


no diſſent at that time or now; and though there 
was a diſſolution of Parliament ſince, yet there was 
no diſſolution of the Company or Proprietors to ren- 


der new ſentiments on the occaſion neceſſary to be 


reſorted to at preſent, There was not any queſtion 


now which involved the annihilation and confiſca- 


tion of right and property. Juſtice, as far as expe- 
diency would permit, was conſulted on the preſent 
occaſion ; and yet ſuch was the conduct intended to 


be 
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be purſued, that every indulgence was made to thoſe 
who were to be the objects of the bill, or who would 
be concerned in its operation. 

Mr. Pozvis declared himſelf unwilling to enter into 
a buſineſs of that importance at ſo late an hour. He 
ſaid, that though he voted for the commitment of the 
bill, yet his ſentiments bid him act very different on 
ſome of its clauſes, which he did not approve of. 
Mr. Martin's ſentiments were ſimilar, He re- 
queſted, that as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ſhewell ſo much concern for the conſtitution in po- 
litics, that he would ſhew a little alſo for that of the 
members, and not preſs a matter of that weight at ſo 
advanced an hour. 
Mr. Sheridan mentioned, that ſo far from the con- 
ſent of the Company actually being with the right 
honourable gentleman in his preſent meaſure, that he 
thought himſelf authoriſed to aſk, if he had not even 
had the diſſent of the Company ſignified to him ? 


And if they had not a meeting poſtponed to Tueſ- 


day from yeſterday, to take into conſideration ſeve- 
ral objections which they expreſſed ro have to the 
preſent bill ? 

Mr. Smith, Chairman of the Eaſt-India Company, 
replied, that the Court which was held yeſterday 
upon the bufineſs had adjourned to Tueſday, as they 


then expected to have the blanks filled up, before 


which time they could not give an opinion; they 
agreed, he ſaid, in one principle, that they were ſa- 
tisfied to reſign part of their political control as a 

| con- 
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conſideration for the advantages which they en 
from Government. | 

Mr. Alderman Newnham ſaid, he had bed it 
mentioned at the Court of Directors, that the preſent 
bill was ten times worſe than the former, (Mr. 
Fox's.) This was ſignified, he ſaid, by a very ge- 
neral concurrence of the Proprietors preſent yeſter- 
day. As to the comparative merits of either, he did 
not take upon him to judge; but ſuch were the opi- 
nions that prevailed, to his knowledge. 


Mr. Atkinſon ſaid, that a very learned gentleman 
had made a long fpeech on the bufinefs ; but he, 


who was preſent, did not find above one or two be- 


ſides very particular on that point, as they intended | 
to reſt their deciſion on the reſult of Tueſday. | 


Mr. Huſſey requeſted that the blanks in the bills 


might be filled up this night, fub flentia, and be re- 
committed on the day, when gentlemen might turn 
their full attention to them. This he recommended 
as a matter to which all ſides of the Houſe might 


agree, as it now ſeemed to be the ony point which 
divided them. 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt faid, he did not wiſh to pra- 


craſtinate the buſineſs ; this day he would have ap- 
plied, as he intended to forward the bill; it would 
de doing nothing to proceed in that manner, as the 

tight honqurable gentleman oppoſite to him (Mr. 


Fox) had declared his opinion contrary to ſome of 
theſe, he, and thoſe gentlemen with whom alone he 


conſulted, entertained ; he would not, therefore, 


11 wiſh 
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wiſh to be deprived. of the benefit of ſuch informa- 
tion as the Committee would give.. 


The Houfe then proceeded on the . 3 and 
when the Chairman came to that clauſe which ſtates 


the number of Commiſſioners to be ſix, two of whom 


were to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being, and the Secretary of State for the home 
department, beſides four others to be of his Majeſty's 
Privy Council, and three to be a quorum, 

Mr. Fox deſired to be informed, if orders iſſued by 
theſe Commiſſioners were to be figned by thoſe of 
the commiſſion who were of the Cabinet. The ne- 


ceſſity, he ſaid, aroſe for pointing out the two officers 


above mentioned, as they muſt be of the Cabinet ; 
and hardſhips might ariſe where theſe Commiſſioners, 
who were not of the Cabinet, might authoriſe mea- 
ſures for the conduct of the Company's ſervants, 
which would, perhaps, militate againſt the views of 


the Government i in this country, and of which they 


| might be ignorant. He, therefore, thought that the 
nation ought to have them reſponſible, and not no- 
minal officers, to whom they might look, as to all 
other officers in his Majeſty's executive government: 

but if the avocations of theſe places might render the 
interference of the gentlemen who filled them. ſo as 


not to be reſponſible, by putting their ſignatures to 


the orders iſſued, that there ought to be a preſident, 
chairman, or ſome ſuch officer among the Commiſ- 
ſioners, to de the oſtenſible and reſponſible charac- 


ter to the Rehn, for what was to be done by that 


Board, 
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Board, and that that perſon ſhould be a Cabinet Mi- 
niſter, ſo as to prevent the meaſures of Government 
and the Compary from jarring. 

Mr. Eden ſupported the obſervations of his friend, 
and ſaid, this Houſe would find it an aukward hard- 
ſhip, in caſe of miſmanagement and miſconduct, not 
to know who to aſk, or from whom to demand ſuch 
information, as they had continually a right to. 


Mr. Sheridaz ſaid, as there were no ſpecific cha- 


racters to be pointed out for the commiſſion, the two 
officers mentioned ought to be reſponſible for their 


ſignatures; and requeſted, that a meaſure of ſuch 


importance might be deferred to a more proper hour 


and a fuller Houſe. 
Mr. Chancellor P#: replied, that the officers of 


ſtate mentioned were to be reſponſible, and not no- 
minal commiſſioners; and that due care ſhould al- 
ways be taken for the inſtruction of the Board, as 
far as what might relate to, or interfere with, the 
Government of this country ; and he was not of opi- 
nion, that it would be neceſſary for theſe officers to 
ſign every diſpatch, as the buſineſs could be well 


managed by the remaining members of the commiſ- 


ſion, unleſs in matters of importance. 

Mr. Fox argued, that a cabinet Miniſter only was 
competent to judge of what was important in that 
line; and this declaration induced him to be of opi- 
nion, that the two officers of ſtate muſt be neceſſa;ily, 


from the weight of their own buſineſs, ſometimes - 
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Mr. Chancellor Pitt replied; and the Houſe divided 
on the queſtion, when the numbers were, 

For the bill to ſtand as it was, - - 92 
For Mr. Fox's motion, © to defer the 

conſideration of the clauſe? / 7 

Ay for the Miniſter © erm «:-.i6 

When the Committee came to the clauſe that em- 
powers the Board of Control and Superintendence 
to originate orders, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, by way of amend- 
ment, to modify the clauſe, by leaving out the 
words conveying a poſitive power to originate or- 
ders at will, and to inſert words authoriſing the 
Board to originate orders, in caſe the Court of Di- 
rectors neglect to tranſmit diſpatches to the Board 
after fourteen days notice, upon any one ſubject, 
which the Board may think neceſſary to take up. 

This amendment was carried. 

Mr. Atkinſon ſaid, he roſe to return the ik ho- 
nourable gentleman his thanks for the alteration he 
; propoſed, as it in fact removed the principal _w 
tion to the bill. 

Major Scolt ſaid, that he ſhould be unpardonable, 
indeed, if, after having kept his word with the Houſe 
as to three minutes, he ſhould now, that the morn- 
ing was advanced, intrude in the Committee for 
more than a fingle minute. He merely roſe to return 
his thanks to the right honourable gentleman, and 
to tell him, that he had attended a Committee ap- 
Potnced 1 to watch over tire rights of the Company on 

Tueſday 
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Tueſday laſt: that he then held in his hand a copy 
of the bill which he brought with him from that 
Committee, and the alteration now propoſed pre- 


ciſely met the ideas of the gentlemen who had at- 


tended on that day, as would appear from the mark 
on the margin, which he had made in conformity 
to their ſentiments and his own. He could affure 
the right honourable gentleman, that that Committee 
was compoſed of very reſpectable and very induſtri- 
ous men; and that they had done good ſervice to 
the Eaſt-India Company, and to the nation too, du- 
ring the laſt winter, by their honeſt and indefatigable 
attempts to open the eyes of the People of England, 
and to convince them of the evil tendency of the bill 
brought in laſt year. 

The Committee having thus proceeded through 
that part of the bill which applied to the domeſtic 
regulation of India, reported progreſs, and aſked leave 


to reſume itſelf on Monday, to which day the Houſe 


adjourned, 


Fuly 19. 


The order of the day having been read for the 
Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee, in order to 
proceed in filling up the blanks, and amending the 
clauſes of the Eaſt-India Bill, 

Mr. Sheridan roſe and obſerved, that when the 


right honourable gentleman had opened the ſubject 


of his preſent bill, though he had ſtated it as his in- 
tention to combine the three _—_— of it together, 
> and 
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and put them all in one bill; yet he had not ſignified 
any determination tenaciouſly to adhere to that pur- 
poſe, but had given the Houſe to underſtand, that 
if it ſhould be the wiſh of any number of gentlemen 
to have them ſeparated, that he ſhould have no ob- 
jection. Mr. Sheridan declared, that the part of 
the bill that went to the inſtitution of a new judica- 
ture, was of ſo much importance, that he could not 
but wiſh extremely that it was ſeparated and put 
into a diſtin bill. He reminded Mr. Pitt, that he 
had himſelf ſtated his ideas upon that part of the bill 
as by no means ſettled and confirmed in his own 
mind, but had rather thrown them out as hints of 
what he thought might be done, and had called 
upon gentlemen in a very candid way for their ſen- 
timents, in order that by their aſſiſtance the inſtitu- 
tion of a new tribunal might be ſo modified and 
guarded, as to leave little room for objection. Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, emboldened by theſe ſentiments of the 
right honourable gentleman, he now roſe with the 
hopes of perſuading the right honourable gentleman 
to divide his bill into two at leaſt, by which means 
that which related to the inflitution of the new judi- 
cature might come fairly under conſideration, and 
receive that diſtin&t degree of diſcuſſion. which the 
very great importance of it, and the ſerious effect it 
would have on the criminal juriſdiction of this coun- 
try, well entitled it to. As. no delay would be occa- 
ſioned by this diviſion of the bill, and as every 
poſſible purpoſe the right - honourable gentleman 
could propoſe to himſelf from going on with the 

whole 
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whole of it as one bill, would be effectually an- 
ſwered, he truſted there could be no objection to 
ſuch a propoſition, and therefore he moved, © That 

e jt be an inſtruction to the Committee, that the bill 


ce be divided into two bills.” 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, if he was ſure that a 
motion like the preſent came from an honourable 
gentleman deſirous of lending his aſſiſtance to enable 
both bills to ſurvive the operation propoſed, he in 
that cafe ſhould the more readily give it his aſſent. 
He feared, however, that was not the fact. He ad- 
mitted that it was very true, on the day of his open- 
ing the bill, that he had not declared himſelf parti- 
cularly tenacious of the ideas he had ſuggeſted op 
the ſubject of the new tribunal to be inſtituted for 


the trial of delinquents in India, after their return 


home ; nor had he expreſſed any very determined 
reſolution to comprehend it under the preſent bill, 
but the more he had thought upon it, and the more 
he had heard upon the ſubje& in general, the more 
he was convinced it ought to be comprehended in 
the ſame bill, that contained the proviſions for the 
inſtitution of a Board of Control and Superintendence 
at home, and for the regulations of the Government 
in India. The new Judicature was a neceſſary part 
of the whole ſyſtem, and without it, he was per- 
ſuaded, the two other parts would appear extremely 


impeffect and defective. As far, therefore, as re- 
garded his own opinion, he was rather inclined to 


keep the bill as it was, and let all its objects be ſeen 
at once; but if he coutd be aſſured, that no delay 
would 
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would be occaſioned by acceding to the propofition 
now made, and that there was not in the preſent 
propoſition a latent intention to attempt to poſtpone 
the paſſing of the part relative to the inſtitution of 
a new tribunal for this ſeſſion; be did not know but 
his defire to meet the wifhes of the other ſide of the 
Houſe, and to obtain the concurrence. of gentlemen, | 
who were not much in the habit of thinking with 

him, might induce him to give way. He hoped that 
| gentlemen would recollect, however, that the bill, 
as it ſtood, had been read twice, and after a debate 
of conſiderable length, ſeveral of its clauſes bad gone 
through the Committee; 1 he feared, therefore, if the 
Neuf propoſition were given way to, the tribun 
bill would have to paſs through the ſtages over again 
that it had already travelled. . Sheridan ſaid 
acroſs the Houſe, O no! not. an hour will be loſt ; 
© both bills may be reported ſeparately, when the 
* Committee makes jts report, and then go together 
« to the third reading. IMr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, 
if the caſe were ſo, and that could be done according 
to the order of the Houſe, much of bis objection 
would undoubtedly be removed. He hoped, how- 
ever, if he did conſent to divide the bill, it was to 
be underſtopd, that the other ſide of the Houſe meant 
to act fairly, and that they ſhowld not again hear of 
ſuch things as a ſudden change of a declared opinion, 
and after a promiſe not to oppoſe a bill till it got 
'into the Committee, be ſurpriſed with a motion 
againſt the Speaker's leaving the chair, « 


The 
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The Speaker informed the right honourable gen- 
tleman, that the form of the proceeding was, if an 
inſtruction ſimilar to that moved were to paſs, ſepa- 
rate reports of the ſeparate parts would be made by 
the Chairman of the Committee; two bills would 
then be engroſſed, and proceed to the third reading, 


without either of them going back to any former 


ſtage. 

Mr. Folliffe roſe to return the right honourable 
gentleman thanks for having condeſcended, as far as 
he had ſignified his willingneſs to do. Mr. Jolliffe 


declared, the propoſed tribunal he never could give 


his conſent to as it ſtood at preſent, and therefore he 
wiſhed it to be ſeparated from the reſt of the bill, 


in the two former parts of which there were many 


things that he approved. He ſaid, he had not voted 
againſt the bill's going to a Committee, becauſe, as 
he liked ſeveral of the regulations in the two firſt 


parts of it, he was of opinion, that if it paſſed into a 


law, it might be attended with good conſequences. 
Mr. Jolliffe declared, he was ſo old faſhioned as to 


differ from the generality of that Houſe greatly about 


the influence of the Crown. He neither thought it 
had increaſed too much, nor that it was increaſing 
more than it ought to do. On the contrary, he 
held the opinion then that he had uniformly main- 
tained and avowed, that if the influence of the Crown 
was increaſed, he ſhould not be diſpleaſed; it ap- 
peared to him to be as neceſſary for the preſervation 
of the conſtitution, as the growing health and vigour 
of any one of its effential parts. If, therefore, the 


K k preſent 
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preſent bill had gone a little farther than it had done, 
and had given more chan it did to the Crown, the 
higher would his approbation of it have been raiſed. 

Mr. Eden ſaid, although he had a few days ſince 
unſucceſsfully made an humble requeſt to the right 
honourable gentleman to conſent to the very ſame 
propoſition that he had now been pleaſed to agree 
to, he roſe to return his ſincere thanks to the right 
honourable gentleman for having on the preſent oc- 
caſion done what he was convinced ought to be done. 
Mr. Eden obſerved, that dividing the bill into two, 
ſo far from proving any diſadvantage to the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's plan, or in the leaſt tending to 
delay or retard his progreſs through that Houſe, 
would, in his mind, conſiderably conduce to its acce- 
leration. The clauſes that had already paſſed the 
Committee had been ſo violently altered, and the bill 
fo much cut, maimed and mangled, that it would be 
ab:olutely neceſſary to recommit the whole, The 
dividing the bill, therefore, would obviate the recom- 
mitment of the latter part, that reſpecting the inſtitu- 


tion of a new tribunal, if due care was taken in filling 


up the blanks of the clauſes in the Committee. 


Mr. Chancellor Pit ſaid, the honourable gentle- 


man, who ſpoke laſt, had given him credit for a 
oreater ſhare of condeſcenſion than he had ſhewn, and 
had argued, as if he had actually conſented to the 
motion, whereas, all he had ſaid was, that probably 
he might accede to it if he was ſure it would neither 
delay the progreſs of all the objectsbof the bill, nor 
operate ſo as to cauſe them to be not ſo well attained 


that 


E 


that way as the other. This willingneſs to give way 


he had been induced to ſignify from a deſire to oblige 
the gentlemen on the other ſide if he poſſibly could; 
but though he thought it a matter extremely deſirable 
to comply with their wiſhes, whenever he could do ſo 
conſiſtently, he truſted they wouid not imagine he 
was too cold in his feeling towards them, if he de- 
clared, that to oblige them he did not think himſelf 
warranted to diſoblige thoſe on the ſide on which he 
ſtood. Since he had laſt ſpoken, he had learned from 
thoſe around him, that they were extremely averſe 
from acceding to the propofition of dividing the bill 
into two ; he muſt, therefore, beg the other ſide to 


_ excuſe him, if he retracted what he had before ſaid, 
and declared he could not go the length he had in 


ſome ſort given gentlemen to expect he might be in- 
duced to go. Upon maturer conſideration it did not 
appear to him, that if the bill were divided, the objects 
of it might be detrimented. The bill certainly 
contained three objects, but they were all relative 
objects, and immediately connected with one an- 
other. When they ſent it to the other Houſe, they 
would ſend it thither as the ſyſtem for the future go- 
vernment of India, which they gave as a ſyſtem that 
was in their judge ment beſt adapted to the purpoſe. 
To preſent it piecemeal, and to ſend it up to the 
Lords bill by bill, one bill after another, would not 
be to give their own ideas fair play. He therefore 


muſt be excuſed, if he refuſed his aſſent to the motion. 


At the ſame time, he aſſured the gentlemen on the 
other ſide, he had no intention to hurry the whole of 
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the bill through the Committee, or to make more 
ipeed with it, than the actual diſpatch the advanced 


ſtate of the ſeſſion called for. He would conſent. 


to making the clauſes relative to the new tribu- 


nal, the ſubject of a ſeparate day's conſideration, and 


that he conceived would fully anſwer the purpoſe 
aimed at in tho preſent motion. | 

Mr. Sheridan wiſhed the right honourable gentle- 
man had adhered to his former conceſſion, though he 
acknowledged he was ſo ſeldom guilty of conceding to 
that fide of the Houſe, that he had feared his conde- 
ſcenſion would not continue till the queſtion was put. 
With regard to what the right honourable gentleman 
had faid relative to the Lords, he thought the right 
honourable gentleman paid the underſtanding of their 
Lordſhips a bad compliment, and relied leſs upon a 
Houſe ſo full of his friends, if he was afraid of their 
not either comprehending the bill, if it went up in 


parts, or receivug it cordially, let it go up in any ſhape. 


the right honourable gentleman might chooſe to give 
it. As to the ſubject matters of the bill going to 
one object, undoubtedly they did ſo; but they were 


to all intents and purpoſes three diſtinct bills; and as 


not an hour would have been loft by the ſeparation, 
he ſtill hoped the right honourable gentleman would 
reconſider what might be termed his reconfideration, 
and re-concede what he had juſt retracted. Had the 
right honourable gentleman remained firm to his con- 
ceſſion, it would be fair to ſay they would have gained 
a point, becauſe he was perſuaded many who appro- 
ved of the former parts of the right honourable gen- 
gentleman's 
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tleman's bill, did not approve of that relative to the 


new judicature ; in like manner, he made no ſcruple 


to acknowledge, that many who were moſt partial to 


the bill that had been brought in by his right ho- 
nourable friend (who was not then preſent) before 
Chriſtmas, had their doubts as to the plan that he had 


in contemplation, with regard to providing a ſyſtem 
of juriſdiction applicable to the trial of the Eaſt-India 
delinquents. If the bill had been divided, all thoſe 


who held, that there had exiſted no peculation in 
India, that it was the ſcene of purity and integrity, 


that no oppreſſion had been practiſed, no tyranny ex- 


erciſed over the natives, that rapine was unknown in 
the different territories we_ had acquired, and the 
neighbouring Princes domains, and that out of 500 


perſons who had gone to India, only thirty had re- 


turned to England, and all of them without any for- 


tunes at all, muſt neceſſarily have voted againſt the 


Tribunal bill, becauſe men entertaining and avowing 
ſuch opinions, would ſurely never conſent to ſub- 
jecting their friends and principals; their relations and 
employers, to ſo ſevere, and, if their arguments were 


good, ſo unjuſt a tribunal. Mr. Sheridan faid, if the 


right honourable gentleman however would not con- 
ſent to divide his bill, he truſted that he would at 
leaſt conſent not to hurry that part of it that related 
to the new judicature, through the Committee, io as 
to ſuffer it to be rendered the buſineſs of the tail of a 


day, or the ſubject of debate at two or three o'clock 


in the morning. 


* Major 
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Major Scott ſaid, that being fo particularly called 
upon by the honourable gentleman, it was incumbent 
on him to ſay a few words; and he declared moſt 
ſolemnly, that that part of the bill which went to the 
eſtabliſhment of a Court of Judicature, had his com- 
plete and entire approbation, and he would vote for 
it with the utmoſt pleaſure. He believed in this 
he ſpoke the ſentiments of every gentleman who 
had ferved his country in India; and he was 


fure ſuch a judicature would be highly agreeable to 


every perſon 'now in India with whom he was con- 
nefted. All he defired in behalf of himſelf and his 
friends was, to be freed trom that mock mode of in- 
veſtigation eſtabliſhed by a Select Committee of the 
Houfe of Commons, which profeſſedly made no 
charges, conſequently an accuſed perſon could not 
defend himſelf; but whoſe Reports tended, and were 
intended, to blaſt the reputation of every man whoſe 


conduct came in inquiry before them. To illuſtrate 
this more fully, the Major begged the permiſſion of 
the Houfe to read the following extract from the 


Ninth Report of the Select Committee, p. 33: 
Four Committee conceive, that under the orders 


of the Houſe, they are by no means obliged to make a 


complete ſtate of all the evidence which may tend to 


criminate or exculpate any perſon whoſe tranſactions 


they may think it expedient to report: This, if not 
ſpecially ordered, has not hitherto been, as they appre- 
hend, the uſage of any Committee of this Houſe. It is 


not for your Committee, but for the diſcretion of the 
party to call fer, and for the wiſdom of the Houſe to 


inſtitute, 
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inſtitute, ſuch proceedings as may tend finally to con- 


demn or acquit. The reports of your Committee are 


no charges, though they may poſſibly furniſh matter 
for charge ; and no repreſentations or obſervations of 


theirs can either clear or convict on any proceeding 
which may hereafter be grounded on the facts which 
they produced to the Houſe.” 


The Major ſaid, that after reading this extract, he 


would take the liberty to appeal to the good ſenſe, 
the candour and diſcernment of every gentleman in 
in the Houſe, who fat in the laſt Parliament, or who 


knew any thing of its proceedings, , whether he had 
not good and ſufficient reaſon to wiſh for any new in- 


ſtitution which ſhould free him from a Select Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons. He was himſelf 
debarred the privilege of defence on the part of Mr. 
Haſtings, becauſe the Reports were net charges; yet 
when the honourable gentleman's right honourable 
friend brought in his plundering Eaſt-India bill, he 
and other gentlemen on the ſame ſide made a moſt 
unjuſt uſe of the Reports. They argued from them, 
as if every charge had been eſtabliſhed by full and 
complete proof, and in the next ſentence declared 
that the conduct of Mr. Haſtings was no ſubject of 
conſideration then; and what was the uſe made of 
theſe Reports without doors? But here the Major ſaid 


he begged to digreſs a moment, in order to ſtate truly 


what had been ſaid, and truly too by a noble and 
learned Lord, in another place, who had been very 
much miſrepreſented. That noble Lord, when he 
laid that the uſe which had been made of the Reports 

was 
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was diſgraceful to the dignity, the honour, and the 
juſtice of this nation, (in which he perfectly agreed 
with him) was it not true that thoſe infamous and 
ſcandalous libels [ Here there was @ cry of Order! or- 
der !] The Major obſerved he was perfectly in order: 
when he talked of infamous and ſcandalous libels, 
he meant to allude ro what the noble and learned 
Lord had alluded — not to the Reports printed by 
order of this Houſe, but to two libels called the Ninth 


and Eleventh Reports of the Select Committee, being 
in fact two pamphlets printed by Mr. Debrett, and 


ſent under a blank cover to the noble and learned 
Lord, and.many other members of another Houſe. 
It was to theſe infamous libels that the noble Lord 
ſaid he would pay as much attention as he would to 
the hiſtory of Robiſon Cruſoe; and ſurely this Houſe 
will allow that the expreſſion was ſtrictly proper. As 
to the uſe that was made of thoſe Reports out of doors, 
the Houſe hardly need be informed, that while the 
India bill was in ſuſpence, every newſpaper in Eng- 


land was filled with extracts from them; and that 


during the late general election the friking parts were 
copied into the * Source of the Evil,” „Popular 
Topics,” © Vulgar Errors,” « The True State of the 
Queſtion,” The Reaſoner,” and © The Freeholder,” 
and ſent in ſtage-coaches, broad-wheeled waggons, 
and one-horſe carts, to Yorkſhire,* and to every part 
of this kingdom, though totally uſeleſs as to the pur- 
poſe intended ; for the ſeaſon of deluſion was paſt. 
Mr. Vanſittart ſaid, he was not uſed to public ſpeak- 
ing, but he could not _ ſaying a few words. He de- 
clared, 
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clared, he had ſerved the Company in ſeveral ſitua- 
tions, ſome of them of conſiderable rank in India, 
during fifteen years, and he could not accuſe himſelf 
of having ever been guilty of the ſmalleſt peculation: 


but he had much rather have a charge of that kind 
eſtabliſhed againſt him, than of having ever com- 


mitted oppreſſion, tyranny, or injuſtice, on any of 
the natives. He knew a great many other gentlemen 
who had ſerved in India at the ſame time, and he ve- 
rily believed they might ſafely ſay as much. He de- 
clared his approbation of a judicature ſo conſtituted 
as that about to take place if the bill paſſed. - He 


ſaid, every man accuſed of peculation or bad con- 


duct in India, if he had any feelings, muſt wiſh to 


be tried by a jury, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable 


order of men in this kingdom; for ſuch, he under- 
ſtood, was the ſort of jury before whom ſuch trials 
were to be heard. 


Mr. Francis ſaid, his argument on Friday, reſpect- 


ing the new tribunal to be inſtituted under the au- 


thority of the bill in queſtion, had not gone upon the 
conſideration of whether perſons accuſed in India 


would conſent to be tried before ſuch a judicature. 
If they were willing, he had no objection. His ar- 


gument had been, that the Houſe ought not to ſuf- 


fer ſuch a judicature to be inſtituted in Great Britain; 


it was contrary to the free ſpirit of our laws, and di- 


rectly repugnant to the genius of our conſtitution ; 
as a friend, therefore, to the rights and privileges of 


9 he could not conſent to it. 
| I 85 5 Mr. 
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Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſeized this occafion to be ſar- 
caſtic on Mr. Francis ; and ridiculed the contradic- 
tion between what he had juſt ſaid about the rights 
and privileges of Engliſhmen, and his declaration of 
Friday, that he had not come into the Houſe to re- 


preſent the people of England, but of India. 


Mr. Dempſter roſe to expreſs his wiſhes, that the 
motion to divide the bill had met the concurrence of 
the rigat honourable gentleman. At any rate, time 
ought to be allowed to thoſe on whom the bill would 
operate, to be heard in defence of their birthright. 
He ſhould not wonder if petitions were preſented, 
Praying to be heard by counlel againſt the latter part 
of the bill. He had a relation in India, who, he 
was perſuaded, would not conſent to give up his 
birthright, and forego the undeniable claims of an 
Engliſhman. No man ought to be compelled to ſa- 
crifice what he was born to poſſeſs ; and therefore he 
hoped, from motives of natural juſtice, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman would forego his purpoſe of ad- 
Herivg to the bill as it ſtood, and would conſent to 
divide it. | | 

Mr. Folliffe ſaid a few words to the ſame pur- 
port. | 

Mr. IF. Grenville ſaid, he thought his right ho- 
nourable friend ought leaſt of all to give way to the 
requiſitions of thoſe gentlemen who had voted againſt 
the bill's going to a Committee, and had declared, 
that they diſapproved not only of its e but 


of all its 5 parts. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Jollige reminded the honourable gentleman, 
that he was not of that deſcription, having voted for 
the bill's going to a Committee. 

At length the queſtion was put and negatived. 

The queſtion was then put on the Speaker's leaving 
the chair, and carried ; upon which the Speaker 
left the chair, and Lord Mahon took his ſeat at the 
table, | | 

Sir James Erſkine defired to know on what day 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer meant to go into 


a Committee on the latter part of the bill, that re- 
ſpecting the inſtitution of the new judicature. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, he hoped they ſhould be 
able to go into that on Wedneſday next, (to-morrow) 


and that they might complete the buſineſs of the 


Committee on the bill on that day. 

The Honourable Lieutenant-colonel Cathcart ſaid, 
— Mr. Chairman; When the general principle of 
this bill was under conſideration I had ſeveral ob- 


ſervations to offer, but I did not riſe to ſpeak on 


that day, being deſirous not to interrupt a debate, in 
which the meaſure was ably attacked, and as ably 


defended, by thoſe whoſe knowledge of the Britiſh 


Conſtitution, and whole reſearches concerning India, 
rendered competent judges of the effects it would 


produce, if adopted, both at home and abroad. 


May I, Sir, in the preſent ſtage of the buſineſs, 
requeſt the indulgence of the Committee, in ſuffering 


me to expreſs my ſentiments on thoſe clauſes which 


more immediately relate to the government of the 
armies in India. EL | 
| L 12 | I am 
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I am induced to ſpeak upon this topic, with due 
ſubmiſſion to many honourable and experienced 
members who are preſent, from the accidental cir- 
cumſtance of having lately ſerved in that country. 

Impreſſed as I am with the urgency of the neceſ- 


ſity for an immediate reform in the government of 


the armies in the ſettlements of the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany, I muſt repeat what I had the honour of ſtating 
to a former Committee, that experienced men have 
taught me to believe, that the baſis of our military 
proſperity muſt be founded on the ſimplification of 
the ſervice in the Indian army, by placing that corps 


wholly under the Crown, or totally under the Com- 


pany. 
If T underſtand what fell from the right honour- 


able mover of this bill on a former day, he declared, 
that the idea of veſting the nomination of the Com- 


ders in Chief in the Crown was dropped. 

If that is the cafe, without in the leaſt committing 
my ideas reſpecting which head the army in India 
ought to be under, I may fafely ſay, that if the 
Company is to have the appointment of the Com- 
manders in Chief, I think they ought to have the 
entire government of the troops which are employed 
under thoſe commanders. 

Unleſs, Sir, ſome ſuch change of wa. takes 
place, it is hardly to be expected that our arms in 
the Eaſt will ever be ſucceſsful, either in the caſe of 
our being again involved in.a war with France, or 
of our having the misfortune to be in a ſtate of hoſti- 
lity with any of the native Princes ; for the ſame 

cauſe 
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cauſe of diſunion in the army continuing to exiſt, 


will, in all probability, produce farther bad conſe- 


quences, perhaps, fatal effects. | 
It ſtrikes me, that the bill under diſcuſſion, in ſe- 
veral clauſes, aims molt wiſely at a reduction of ex- 


pence, by retrenching the emoluments of the ſer- 


vants of the ſtare : but, Sir, it is to be hoped, that 
the new Board, or Court of Directors, in ſhort, thoſe 
who are to regulate theſe details, will temper their 
zeal for this ſpecies of reform with moderation ; be- 
cauſe neither civilians nor military men of reſpecta- 
ble character will go out to India, or reſide there, un- 
leſs the diſadvantages of loſs of health and abſence 


from their connections, are in ſome meaſure coun- 


terbalanced by a reaſonable proſpect of returning to 
Europe with a competency, at leaſt, to paſs their old 
age above penury, above the want of many little 
comforts, which, though not ſtrictly ſpeaking neceſ- 
ſaries of life, become ſuch to thoſe whoſe conſtitu- 
tions are debilitated by a long reſidence in hot cli- 
mates. 

Whilſt Jam on the ſubject of the ſalaries of thoſe 
who ſerve their country in India, give me leave, Sir, 
ro ſtate to the Committee a curious and important 
fact, which exiſts under the regulations now in force. 
The Britiſh army, compoſed of his Majeſty's, of 
Bengal, and of Madras troops, ſerving in the Car- 
natic, is a corps on the ſame duty, bur, I am ſorry 
to ſay, I know it well, whoſe component . re- 


eive very different allowances. 
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The Bengal detachment derive from their eſtab- 
liſhment a conſiderable increaſe of pay, becauſe 
they are ſouth of the river Kriſtna, as a gratuity to 


compenſate for the increaſe of their expences whilſt 
' ſerving out of the provinces to which they imme- 


diately belong. | 

His Majeſty's troops alledge, that their expences 
are as heavy as thoſe which the Bengal gentlemen 
are obliged to incur; and that as to being on ſervice 


out of the province to which they belong, they are 


four thouſand leagues from Great Britain, the foun- 
tain of their eſtabliſhment, 

The Carnatic battalions muſt live upon the ſame 
footing with, do as much duty as, and run equal 
riſques with, either of thoſe diviſions of the army 
which I have quoted ; but they are told that they 
are quite at home, and have no fort of reaſon to 
complain. | 

On firſt conſideration, it may appear trivial to 
have mentioned this point here, which, if the bill 


paſſes, will certainly . come within the authority of 


the new Government z but the diſagreeable conſe- 
quences which have already followed from ſuch un- 


equal diſtribution of pay to different parts of a Bri- 
tiſh army, all of which incur the ſame expences, 


ſhare the ſame dangers, and fight in the ſame cauſe, 
have induced me to relate this circumſtance in my 
place, hoping that on account of the expences 
which troops incur for conveyance of baggage, &c. 
that the new Board will take an opportunity of ſub- 
ſticuting a gratuity ro be paid upon their leaving 
the 
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the provinces to which they belong, in lieu of Ie 
preſent mode of compenſation. | 

I do not find any clauſe inſerted for the regula- 
tion of the zebundys or revenue militia : if, Sir, 
that corps was ſubjected to military diſcipline, we 
ſhould find ir ſolid œcoOmy, becauſe frequent falſe 
muſters would be prevented ; and, on emergencies, 


this militia, being placed behind works, would add 


conſiderably to the ſtrength of our defences. 

An honourable gentleman who fits near me (Mr. 
Francis) on a former day remarked, that he thought 
the clauſe reſpecting the ſeat in Council of the 
Provincial Commander in Chief, reſident at Fort 
William, was either inaccurately or extraordinarily 
worded. I confeſs this obſervation concurred with 
my ideas, bur I am ſure the right honourable mover 
of the bill will not object to any alteration of 
words, which, without materially affecting its ſenſe, 
may make the clauſe more diſtindt. I could wiſh 
that the idea of granting ſeats in Council to the 
Commanders in Chief, ſhould be extended to the 
commanding officers in diſtricts where there are 
Chiefs and Comets, 

If they had alſo ſeats at theſe ſubordinate Boks, 

(as I had the honour of ſtating to a former Com- 


mittee) it would be aſcertained, that upon all mili- 
tary diſcuſſions, profeſſional men would be con- 


ſalted; and I think that the introduction of theſe 
military members could not diſtract the Councils, 


or be detrimental to the commercial or financial ad- 
In, becauſe the | great majority of Coun- 
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ſellors would ſtill be commercial men; theſe obſer- 
vations lead me to apologize for an inaccuracy 1 
was guilty of on a former day, 
I ſtated, that by the preſent regulations of the 
Eaſt India Company, the Provincial Commanders in 
Chief at the ſeveral Preſidencies, had a right to fir 
and vote, in Council, on military and political diſ- 
cuſſions. 5 | 1 

There I was wrong: it is the Commander in 
Chief of all the forces over India, who is permit- 
ted, when deputed from Bengal to the other Preſi- 
dencies, to have a feat thus reſtricted. | 
The reſident Commanders in Chief have ſome- 
times, at ſome of the Preſidencies, ſat in Councils; 
at other times been members on military and politi- 
cal points; and in other caſes, as in the inſtance of 
Brigadier-general Stibbert, who was quoted by the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Francis) have not been 
employed as Counſellors on any ſubjects, | 

But, Sir, I will preſs no more upon the conſti- 
tution of theſe Councils; having ſtated my ideas, I 
will leave any alterations which ought to be made, 
to the candour and judgement of thoſe who framed 
the bill. 

I am not ſufficiently uſed to examine acts of Par- 
liament, to fay poſitively, whether it is any where 
defined in this. bill, that the Supreme Government 
have powers to depute a General on ſervice to any 
of the other Preſidencies, unreſtricted by any 
ſecond ſet of men, and not amenable for the out- 
lines of his conduct to any tribunal, except the 

15 1 Supreme 
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Supreme Council, whoſe plans he is not ſent to 
execute. 

On a former occaſion, I had the honour of ſtat- 
ing my reaſons for thinking that ſuch ſecondary in- 
terference, as now exiſts, is detrimental to the 7 
lic ſervice. | 
The ſame doubts lead me to aſk, for information, 
whether, by any clauſe of this act, the Government 
General can veſt, in any perſon or perſons, a com- 
miſſion to negociate treaties, &c. which they may 
wiſh to conclude with any of the native powers; 
and whether theſe perſons may proceed directly to 
the Courts of ſuch Indian Princes, without negociat- 
ing through the channels of Madras and Bombay, 
although even the war may have been more directed 
of againſt the Preſidencies than againſt the immediate 
Government of Bengal. 
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e I beg it may be underſtood, that I am far FR, - 
wiſhing to obſtruct or protract buſineſs by the queſ- 
* tions I have been aſking. They regard matter of 
| national importance, touch upon points which have 


been diſputed, and, for ought I know, are now con- 

teſted in India. 8 
Before I ſit down, Sir, I wiſh to narrate a piece of 
Indian intelligence which has came to my knowledge 
within theſe few days; it is a circumſtance which 
peculiarly claims our attention before the bill goes 
out of the Committee: Major General Sir John Bur- 
goyne is under arreſt, The letter which ſtates this 
28 2 fact, i is from a perſon high in office, from ſo 3 
Mm reeſpect- | 
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reſpectable a quarter, that there is no — to doubt 
its authenticity. 


All the world knows, that the General who pre- 


ceded Sir John Burgogne, and who commanded in 
chief both his Majeſty's and the Company's forces, 
has been arreſted, confined, and ſent over to this 
country. This is no news; it is a fubje& which is 
not before the Committee, and which wilt probably 
be diſcuſſed elfewhere, therefore T ſtrall not enter 
upon it. The recent inftance is very alarming ; I 
ſhalt not branch out into the various misfortunes 
which might or may have happened in I 
of theſe violences. - 

I will confine myſelf to one: by an act of Par- 
liament now in force for punifhing mutiny, &c. in 


the armies of the Eaſt- India Company, the power 


of ordering courts martial is veſted in the Comman- 
der in Chief of his Majeſty's: forces for the time be- 
ing, not only for the trial of officers and foldiers in 
the ſervice of his Majeſty, but of thoſe acting under 


the Company. Major General Sir John Burgoyne 


being arreſted, has had it in his option either to de- 
liver over to the officer next in command who is not 
under arreſt, the official delegation of that act which 
has been tranſmitted} to him from this country, or to 
have declined giving up that official paper. If the 


General has withheld: this power for ſummoning 


courts martial, What dreadful convulfions may 
have enſued? I cannot gueſs the preciſe line of 


conduct which Sir Jehn Burgoyne has adopted, but 


I have every reaſon to — he has acted with 
propriety. 
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| propriety, - If he has ſurrendered this official dele- 
gation to the officer next in rank to him in the ſer- 
vice of his Majeſty, differences of opinion may have 
ariſen amongſt the officers, Whether, in the eye of 
the law, the General being under arreſt, and not a 


free many could deliver over this or ny other 
. The validity of ſuch Fa I leave to th diſ- 
cuſen of gentlemen learned in the law. 

I have ſtated theſe ideas, in hopes of convincing 


the framers of this meafure and the Committee, that 
ſome clauſe ought to be inſerted to prevent, in ſu- 


ture, any government in India, ſubordinate to the 
Supreme Council, from proceeding (whether tight 


or wrong) to ſuch extremities, unleſs on accuſations 
of high treaſon or treachery. - 


How can any Adminiſtration count upon Si ene 


forcement of plans framed at home, and for the ex- 


ecution of which officers of rank have been deputed 
to India, if there exiſt ſeveral ſets of men in that 


country who can confine theſe perſons in whom Go- 
vernment has placed ſo much confidence? 
Is not this diſadvantage alone more than equiva- 


lent to any miſchief which might probably ariſe 


from our reſtricting the power of arreſting general 
officers in India to the authority of the Commander 
in Chief of all the forees, and to the Government 
General, unleſs in the two caſes to which I have 
alluded: 


T am ac Sir, chat 1 wreſpaſſed upon your time; 


but 1 have not ſpoke lightly upon this ſubject. 
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I wiſh; for his ſake, for all our ſakes, that a late 
| worthy and reſpectable Commander in Chief of all 
our forces over India was now alive and in this 
Houſe; I will venture to ſay he would not have 
controverted any of the topics I have inſiſted upon. 
His memory is and ought to be dear to his coun- 
try. It is revered by the ſuperſtitious natives of 
India; and, Sir, the Eaſt India Company have 
lately voted a ſtatue to his, and, 1 think, to _ 
honour. 

I wiſh the Committee * upon this Fug add | 
ſome tribute of deference to his experience, by 
adopting ſome of thoſe principles I have. urged, 
well knowing them to have been thoſe of that able 
General. 

I ſhall conclude by 2 that the ſeeds of 
diſcord are now no longer latent in the Eaſt; unleſs 
we profit of the preſent opportunity to root them 
out, they will, Sir, in a few years riſe to a heighth, 
which, I fear, will overſhadow the glory of this 
country. 

Mr. Dundas replied, chat: many TRIO which 
the - honourable gentleman's profeſſional knowledge 
afforded him, and which he diſcloſed with candour, 
had recommended themſelves to acceptance. Go- 
vernment had in view, by the preſent bill, ro re- 
move all the cauſes of jealouſy, which muſt exiſt be- 
tween two armies under different heads, and which 
being the caſe in India laſt war, was productive of 
great inconvenience and miſchiefs; for this reaſon 
they have agreed, that all forces ſerving in the Eaſt- 
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India territories, ſhould be the Company? s forces, 
and the. appointment' of a Commander in Chief 
ſhould be left ro the Company, which would render 
ſubordination as complete as the removal 12 jealouſy 
r contribute to make an army. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, he felt himſelf much 
indebted to the honourable Colonel for the informa- 
tion he had thrown out ; and in regard to the idea 


of giving the commanding officer in the ſeveral 


Preſidencies a voice in Councils, he NY it de- 


ſerving of particular attention. 
General Burgoyne roſe to defend the ke of | 


his near and reſpectable relation, Sir John Burgoyne. 
The General declared, a report had gone abroad, 


that' Sir John Burgoyne had refuſed to accept the 


command of the Company's troops. This, he ſaid, 
was not the fact: Sir John had put himſelf at their 
head, as ſoon as he knew General Stuart, the former 


Commander in Chief, was under arreſt, and a cloſe 
priſoner. The General declared, his honourable 


relation's eminent ſervices in India had been ſo fully 


acknowledged, that it was unneceſſary for him to | 


go into any mention of them. 

Sir James Erſtine put a queſtion or two upon this 
to his learned friend, fearing that from ſuch a plan, 
regular Britiſh officers might be rendered incapable 
of ſerving in India. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick alſo expreſſed his fears that 
what the learned gentleman had ſaid, would operate 
28 à fatal blow to the ſervice. The Colonel ſaid, 
if he underſtood the learned gentleman correctly, it 

was 
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was meant to have only one deſcription of troops in 
India, and thoſe acting under the authority of the 
Civil Government. If ſo, he conceived the King's 
troops were nat to be employed in India: 1 

This was anſwered by Mr. Chancellor Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas, who both ſaid, that was a conſidera- 
tion that did not helong ta the queſtion. The 
Commanders in Chief in India now were appointed 
by the Company, and yet they were King's officers: - 
When Low Mabas read the clauſe appointing 
the number of the Couneil at Bengal, in order to 
have the blanks filled vp, Major. & roſe and ſaid, 
I Will freely confeſs, my Lond, hat 1 came down 
to the Committee to- day, prepered to fpeak upon 
the clauſe now under conſideration, becauſe 1 con- 
carve it to he of as much importance as any elauſe 
in the hill and the good government of India, in 
my humble opinion, will in future depend upon the 
number which is to compoſe the Supreme Council. 
My Lord, I do net mean te paſs a panegyric upon 
any man, living or dead; but, in conſidering the 
preſent clauſe, as I ſhall. have oeeaſion to mention 
the reſpectable names of General Clavering _ 
lanel, Monſon, the: Committee wilt pardon me, I 
hope, if 1 ſtop a moment to qbſerve, that I ever 
viewed: their eharafters with the, utmoſt reſpect. I 
had not the honour to be perſonally. known to. Colonel 
Men ſon; and before I was known to General Claver- 
ing, he confetred a very great favour upon me, which 
Lever with gratitude acknowledged. He gave me a 
— and honourable, ſtaff appointment, at the 

| requeſt 
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requeſt of my commanding officer, Colonel Upton z 
and when I went to Caleutta for ten days, at the 
diſtance of two years, the General received me with 
the politeneſs and attention which he ſhewed to every 
officer of the army. Of the integrity and honour 
both of Genera} Clavering and Colonel Monfon, I 
have ever had the higheſt opinion. With reſpect to 
the honourable gentleman, (Mr. Francis) as he is 


preſent himſelf, I ſhall only ſay, that he has already 


pronounced his own eulogium in the Houſe, and 


will, I dare ſay, have no 2 to pronounce it 


io the Committee. 


Having faid thus much, my Lord; 1 do now give 
ir as my opinion, that the unhappy diſſenrigns which 


ſo long prevaited in India, and were attended with 


ſo many ill conſequences, reſulted from the Supreme 
Council being compoſed of five, by the regulating 
act of 1773; and this, I truſt, I ſhall prove as I 


- If the honourable gentleman had met with the 
preferment he ſo well deſerved in England, and the 
Government of Bengal had conſiſted of Mr. Haſ- 


tings, General Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and 


Mr. Barwell, I believe it would have been one of the 


beſt Governments that could have been deviſed ; or 
if the honourable gentleman had been joined with 


either General Ctavering or Colonel Monſon, I then 
believe it would have been a moſt admirable Govern- 


ment, Bur, the eſtabliſiment being five, and three 
of the five going from this country, it was abſolutely 


tpollile, whettter the noble Lord in the blue rib- 
band 
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band intended it or not, that the three gentlemen 


ſhould not have acted as a party. It was foretold 
before they left England, and the firſt day of ohne 
arrival was a day of diſſention. | 

I was doing duty in Fort William, * one of fifey 
thouſand ſpectators who ſaw the honourable gentle- 
men land in Calcutta; and I well remember what 
was the immediate effect of their arrival. U cl 

In Bengal, as in all other places, there are many 
diſcontented and diſappointed men; for the paper I 
had the honour to produce on Friday laſt proves, 
that rapid and enormous fortunes are not univerſally 
made in Bengal; and however an honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Sheridan) may treat that information, I do 


not believe he will diſpute the truth of it, which is 


all I am anxious about. 


The natural conſequence of the new "> 5 


tion, conſiſting of three and two, was, that every 


perſon of the deſcription I have mentioned, applied 


to the three; and no man, I believe, will aſſert, that 


the ſtrongeſt and the moſt unfortunate | prejudices. 
were not adopted by General Clavering and Colonel 
Monſon as they proceeded up the Ganges to Cal- 
cutta. By law the Governor General was to have 


the caſting vote; but of what uſe could this vote be 
of to him, except in caſe of accidents ? The honou- 


rable gentleman plainly. told Mr. Haſtings, ſoon af- 
ter he arrived, that he was merely primus inter pares; 
and this was beſtowing a power in words, of which he 


did not enjoy the ſhadow, When the nominal Go- 
vernment of E but the real Adminiſtration of 
three, 
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three, took place, we were actually at peace * in 
India. Order, regularity, and œconomy, were in- 
troduced into every department of the Government 
of Bengal. Our Treaſury was filling; and whether 
the meaſures which had brought ſo much wealth into 


Bengal were objectionable or not, the reſponſibility 


reſted with Mr. Haſtings; for the new members 


were not anſwerable for the ſale of Corah, the ſtop- 


page of the King's tribute after he had quitted our 
protection, and thrown himſelf into the arms of the 
Marattas, nor for the Rohilla war, which by the 
by was occafioned by meaſures adopted a year before 


Mr. Haſtings arrived in Bengal, and was the conſe- 


quence of their breach of a treaty, to which Sir Ro- 
bert Barker, on the part of the Engliſh, was the 


_ guarantee. 


If two gentlemen had gone from England, their 
language would have been, what in my opinion the 
language of the three ought to have been — We 


landed here on the 18th of October, 1774; from 


that day we are reſponſible for every meaſure which 
we ſanQtion with our approbation T7. We do not 


like 


* The Rohilla peace was figned the 6th of October, and the 
new Government in Bengal was proclaimed the 18th of the ſame 
month. | 
ts ; | i 

- + When the Court of Directors received the firſt intelligence of 
the Rohilla war, they ſent the following letter to Bengal: . Not- 
withſtanding the pecuniary advantages which the Company have 
gained, we are exceedingly. concerned to find that our arms have 


| 8 employed in the conqueſt of the Rohillas; though we muſt con- 
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like the Rohilla war; but it is fartunately concluded; 
and it reſts with the late Adminiſtration to explain 
their motives for entering into it, and to await the 
Judgement of their ſuperiors. But, my Lord, the 
Government of three began by a ſtrict inveſtigation 


of paſt meaſures. They cenſured the politics of Mr. 


Haſtings; they ridiculed. his internal regulations, 
and they called his integrity in queſtion, = 

It is neceſſary that I ſhould aſſure the Committee, 
which I do with the utmoſt ſolemnity, that what 1 
am going to read was not. taken down in ſhort hand, 
when the honourable gentleman ſpoke laſt in this 
Houſe, nor have I copied it from a newſpaper, nar 
have I tranſcribed it from the honourable gentleman's 
former ſpeech, which has been ſo accurately printed 
by our mutual friend and publiſher, Mr. Debrett ; 
but it is, my Lord, a copy: of what the honourable 
. gentleman wrote to the Court of Directors near ten 
years ago, and very ſoon after his arrval in Calcutta. 

The honourable gentleman is, without doubt, one 
of the beſt writers of the preſent age; I really think 
fo, and always did think fo: I am ſure he will not 
deny that all thoſe letters of appeal, which are ſigned 
by General Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and the ho- 
nouravle gentleman, were written by the honourable 
gentleman himſelf z but it was abſolutely. neceſſary 


feſs the conduct of their Chiefs, in refuſing to fulfil their ſolemn | 


fiipulations-with the Vizier, ſrems to have drawn upon them the ca- 
 lamities they have ſuffered.” But when it woes determined by the 
Miniſter to proſecute Mr. Haſtings, the Rohilla war was again 
brought forward, in order to juſtify his removal. 8 
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to explain this to the Committee, leſt they ſhould 


conceive I was reading an extract from his ſpeech. 


The letters, from whence they are taken, are dated 


in November and December, 1774, and January, 
1773, and the honourable gentleman arrived in Oc- 


tober, 1774. 


* The world will ſoon ſee that it is oppreſſion of 


the moſt violent and pernicious nature which has. 


reduced this fertile. country to a ſtate of depopula- 


tion. 


- & The true condition of this country cannot long 
be concealed; effects will be found, before they are 
accounted for: when that happens, we foreſee no 


difficulty in determining by what means, and by 


whoſe miſconduct, a rich and flouriſhing ſtate is 
reduced to hazard, at leaſt, of beggary and ruin. 
The great and alarming queſtion will be, by whoſe 
future ſervices, and by what future exertion of vir- 


tue and ability, ſuch a ſtate can be recovered : com- 


mon men are not equal to the occaſion. 
te But in what manner is it really our duty to act? 
Are we to ſuffer the Company to continue unac- 
quainted with their ſituation, and let the ſtorm ga- 
ther till it burſts? or are we to take upon us the 
immediate odium of diſcovering to them the real 
difficulties in which their affairs are involved, and 
the imminent danger with which they are threatened, 
When the preſent Adminiſtration took the govern- 
ment upon them, almoſt every natural reſource of 
the ebu een was already exhauſted. | 
Nn 2 | 1 
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« The diſtreſſes we allude to are ſo inſtant, that no 
artifice whatever, on one fide, nor tacit acquieſcence 
on the other, could poſſibly conceal them much 
longer from the public view.” | 

The honourable gentleman, I think, has called 
Mr. Haſtings's letter of the 16th of December, a 


- - Poetical fiction, or ſomething like it. I am in the 


Judgement of the Committee, whether what I have 
read to them may not aptly be termed proſe run mad. 
I ſhall beg, however, to ſtate to you, my Lord, 
from an accurate account, that dreadful as the de- 
ſcription is, in leſs than two years from the period 
the letters were dated, a bonded debt of 120 lacks 

was paid, In four years there was an unappropriated 
balance of 177 Jacks in the Treaſury; from the goth 
of April, 1778, to the 15th of Auguſt, 1783, as ap- 
pears by an account before this Houle, above ſeven 
millions two hundred ninety thouſand pounds were 


remitted to Madras and Bombay for the ſupport 


of the war; and, added to this, an inveſtment. of 
one million ſterling, prime coſt, was ſent to this 


country, each year, from the time the letters were 


written to 1781, a period of ſeven years. When the 
Committee conſider what aids a beggared and ruined 
country has afforded, I hope it will be ſome conſola- 


tion to reflect, that with better management it may 
de a moſt important object to Great Britain; and 1 


hope the Committee will reflect, that as the honour- 
able gentleman was moſt aſſuredly miſtaken in 1774, 
when he foreboded inſtant ruin, it is poſſible our at- 
fairs may not be quite ſo deſperate as he repreſented 


them 


E ] 


them on Friday laſt,” I do not mean to detract from 
the great merit which belongs to the honourable gen- 
tleman and his colleagues; I acknowledge their zeal 


for the public good; but this I will ſay, that the Go- 


vernment was founded in regularity and ceconomy 
by Mr. Haſtings, before their arrival, and the influx 
of wealth into Bengal was the conſequence of mea- 
ſures which they ſo pointedly condemned. I will not 


ſay that General Clavering and Colonel Monſon left 


England with an intention of driving Mr. Haſtings 


from Bengal —very far from it; but the honourable 


gentleman knows, that before they got to Calcutta 
they entertained a very unfavourable opinion of him; 
and. that their meaſures tended either to force him to 
a reſignation, or to inſure. his removal from home. 


To thoſe meaſures we owe the noble Lord's interfe- 


rence, ſhameful interference, as ſome of thoſe who 
now ſit on the ſame ſide of the houſe with him called 
it in 1776; and to the ſame meaſures we owe that 
ſteady, honourable, and effectual ſupport, which Mr. 
Haſtings then received in Leadenhall Street, from 
all thoſe reſpectable gentlemen who went under the 


name of the Rockingham party, n ſtock as 
Proprietors. 

The Committee, I hope, will permit me to pro- 
duce what operates upon my mind as a full proof of 
what I aſſert; that though the noble Lord did not 
ſend out General Clavering and his colleagues for 
the expreſs purpoſe of thwarting Mr. Haſtings, yet 
he certainly intended that tbe three ſhould be the Go- 
vernment; and that as it has been ſaid by the noble 
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Lord here, and by another noble and learned Lord 


_ elſewhere, it was thought neceſſary that two ſervants 


of the Company ſhould be joined in the commiſſion; 


can any gentleman doubt the fat? I put it to the 
honourable gentleman ; he knows we all deemed them 


in Bengal to be the Government, and that it was in- 
tended from home they ſhould be ſo. What the ho- 
nourable gentleman thought, may, I think, be fairly 
concluded from his own words. After Colonel 
Upton had been deputed ro Poonah, there was a 
difference of opinion in the Supreme Council rela- 
tive to Baſſein, whether we ſhould infiſt upon re- 
raining it or not. The honourable gentleman joined 


Mr. Haſtings in oppoſition to General Clavering and 


Colonel Monſon : at the next meeting the General 
delivered in a formal proteſt, and the honourable 
gentleman expreſſed himſelf as follows : — The 
ſyſtem on which I have invariably acted has been 


hitherto honoured with the concurrence and approba- 


tion of General Clavering and Colonel Monſon. 
The formal proteſt now made by General Clavering 


_ againſt a reſolution of the Board, in which I concur- 


red, cannot therefore fail to bring the confiſtency of 
my conduct into queſtion both here and at home. I 

muſt, however, beg the indulgence of the Board to 
draw up a defence of my conduct, as I know no period 
of my future life in which the tranſaction that appears 


on the Records on Monday may not affect my charac- 


ter. I am unwilling to hurry the decifion of a queſ- 
tion in which I had the misfortune to differ from 
General Clavering and Colonel Monſon,” 
DOS. | | The 
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The General and Colonel Monſon grew warm; 
Mr. Haſtu:gs behaved with the utmoſt candour and 
moderation; the honourable gentleman begged the 
debate might ſtop; and the Board adjourned. 

The next day all was ſettled, by the honourable 
gentleman adopting the ſentiments of his colleagues, 

with whom, as he ſays, he had invariably acted. 

Without meaning to impute any blame to the ho- 
nourable gentleman, I will put it to himſelf and the 
Committee, whether he did ſhew that degree of in- 
dependence which gentlemen generally preſerve when 
they are inter pares? and in ſome caſes the honoura- 
ble gentleman was certainly primus inter pares, The 
concluſion I draw from the honourable gentleman's 
own words is, that the three came out as a party, and 
that he expreſſed, in very ſtrong terms, an apprehen- 
fion of perſonal ill conſequences to himſelf at home, 
for acting in one inſtance according to the diftates of 
his own judgement, in oppoſition to the ſentiments of 
General Clavering and Colonel Monſon. 

I am therefore, my Lord, from a full confideration 
of what has happened, of opinion, that the Gover- 
nor General, whether Mr. Haſtings, or any other 
perſon, being the firft in ſtation in India, and the ex- 
ecutive officer of Government, ſhould have ſome pre- 


_ eminence, and ſome ſuperior privilege and reſponſi- 


* bility, which only can be delegated by fixing the 
number of members at four, by which means, in 
caſe of difference of opinion, he may have N 
from his caſting voice. 


E 
Lord North: anſwered the Major, and defended 


himſelf. He ſaid, that the honourable” gentleman 


had made a ſevere attack upon the unfortunate num- 
ber ve, and had declared, that it had been the cauſe 
of all the calamities in India. It had ſplit into par- 
ties, and the honourable gentleman had: ſaid it was 
' impoſſible it could do otherwiſe. Be this as it might, 
he would defy the honourable gentleman to ſplit five 
more eaſily or more evenly than he could ſplit four; 
but it was plain what the honourable gentleman 
drove at, and what his aim was. It was neither more 
| Dor leſs than to ſay, that any Council, fo conſtituted 
as not to be at the implicit command of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, was ſuch a Council as he could not approve of. 
His Lordſhip defended Mr. Francis, Sir John Cla- 
yering, and Colonel Monſon. He ſaid, the very 
firſt point thoſe gentlemen differed with Mr. Haſtings 
upon, they were as clearly in the right, and Mr. 
Haſtings as clearly in the wrong, as any men could 
poſſibly be. The ſubje& was the Rohilla war, in 
which Mr. Haſtings had engaged, cantrary to the or- 
ders of the DireCtors, and en to the n of 
the Company ; 

Mr. Francis repled to Major Scott, md ad, 
that Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and he, 
had oppoſed Mr. Haſtings, in dire& conformity to 
the expreſs orders of the Directors. He alſo ſtated, 
that their conduct in that oppoſition had been highly 
approved, both by the Court of Directors and the 
eval Court of Proprietors, ' neither of which. 
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bodies of men, had on any occaſion acted as their 
friends. | 

Mr. Chancellor Putt moved, that the THEM before 
the words Supreme Counſellors,” ihould be filled 
up with the word three. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis objected to that number; he ſaid 
the Parliament might as well at once make the Go- 
vernor General abſolute, as to put it in his power to 
make himſelf a majority ; for if only one. of the three 


_ Counſellors ſhould join with him in any meaſure,' he 


himſelf would make a majority by his caſting voice; 
and therefore he was of opinion, that it would be 
much better either -to increaſe the number of Coun- 
ſellors to four, that ſo thete might be a real and not 


a fiftitious majority, or elſe not to appoint any Coun- 


ſellors at all, but leave to the Governor General an 
uncontroled power, with undivided reſponſibility. 

Mr. Franci; ſupported the objection made by Mr. 
Ellis; he ſaid, that in a Council, ſuch as the right 
honourable Member propoſed, there would be a pre- 
ponderancy of opinion only, but not one of Mem- 
bers; and he did not apprehend that a Council 
ought to be ſo conſtituted, as to make the fate of a 
country depend on one man ; but particularly it could 
not be good policy to give a man a Council to ad- 
viſe, and to control him if neceſſary, and yet put it 
in his power to evade all control. 

Mr. Vanſittart ſaid, that when it was agreed that the 
Governor General of Bengal, ſhould have 25,0001. a 


year to ſupport his rank, while the Supreme Coun- 


ny had only 10,0001, a year each, it was intended 
Oo | _ that 
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that the former ſhould have more authority than the 
latter; the Committee ſhould fill up the blank in the 
clauſe as they ſhould think proper; but if they ſhould 
vote to appoint more than three Supreme Counſellors, 
he would move that the Governor General ſhould 


have only 10, oool. a year in future; for if he was 


to be conſidered merely as one of the Council, with- 
out any ſuperior authority, he ought not to receive 
a higher ſalary than any other Member or Coun- 
ſellor. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, it was e in- 
tended that the Governor General ſhould have a 


greater ſhare of power than any other Member of 
the Supreme Council; and this was his reaſon for ſo 


conſtituting the Council, as to give him a majority 
by his caſting vote; the Committee, however, would 
judge how far it was adviſeable to adope his ideas c on 


the ſubject. 


Major Grant obſerved, that it was neceſſary that 
abſolute power, to a certain degree, ſhould be veſted 
in the majority of the Council; if it conſiſted of five 


| perſons, the abſolute power would be lodged in three 


of them; if it conſiſted of four, it would be lodged 
in two, one of whom, the Governor General, would, 
by his caſting voice, give the majority: it was there- 
fore a matter of little conſequence, whether abſo- 
lute power was lodged in two perfons or in three; 


but it was a matter of ſome conſequence, that the 


Governor General ſhould have a ſuperiority in Coun- 
cil. The blank was at laſt filled up agreeable to the 
Miniſter's motion, with the word three. 

8 Mr „ 
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Mr. Dundas then obſerved, that the latter part of 

the clauſe, agreeable to a clauſe in a former act, 
ſecured the ſecond place in Council, next to the 
Governor General, for the Commander in Chief of 
the forces — in a former act it was provided, that 
if the Governor General ſhould happen to be ab- 
ſent from his government, the Commander in Chief 
ſhould not fit in Council as the firſt Member or 
Chairman, during his abſence, but that in ſuch caſe, 


the Member next the Commander in Chief ſhould 


take the chair, the Commander in Chief ſitting ſe- 
cond: but the proviſion extended only to caſes of 
the Governor's abſence from his government ; he 
meant to carry the proviſion farther, and to ena, 
that if the Governor General ſhould, by indiſpoſition 
or any other cauſe, be prevented from attending the 
Council, the third in ſeniority ſhould take the chair, 


the ſame as if the Governor was abſent from his go- 


vernment. But as he could not propoſe a clauſe for 
that purpoſe in the Committee, he ſaid he would move 


it on the report. 


The Chairman then read hs next clauſe, relating 
to the Preſidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay. 
The blank, as in the former clauſe, was filled up 
with the word three; but ſome difficulty was ſtarted 
relative to the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Pitt propoſed, that whenever the Commander 
in Chief of Bengal ſhould happen, when on ſervice, 
to be at Madras or Bombay, he ſhould have a ſeat 
and voice at the Council of Madras or Bombay, 

, h inſtead 
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inſtead of the Commander i in Chief of theſe two ſet- 
tlements. 

Marjor Grant and Mr. Vanſittart agreed, that it was 
very proper the Commander in Chief of India ſnould 
fit at the Council Board, either of Madras or Bombay, 
when he ſhould happen to ſerve in thoſe diſtricts; 
which, however, they were of opinion, would hap- 
pen very rarely; but at the fame time they felt for the 
honour of the Commander in Chief of thoſe diſtricts, 
who, by this propoſition, would find himſelf de- 
graded and baniſhed from the Council Board, while 
the ſuperior officer ſhould be preſent; they therefore 
wiſhed that both Commanders might be permitted 
retain their ſeats in the Council. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt did not think proper to comply 

with their wiſh; he was of opinion, that the officer 
who was to have the ſupreme command, ſhould be 
the only military officer who ould vote in affairs 
relative to war. 

Sir Richard Sutton propoſed a Wadde way, by 
which the right honourable gentleman's propoſition 
might be adopted; and the honour of the Madras and 
Bombay commanders be at the ſame time conſidered: 
he propoſed, then, that whenever the Commander 


in Chief of Bengal ſhould happen to be on ſervice 


at Madras or Bombay, he ſhould have a /eat and voice 
in the Council of thoſe ſettlements; but that their 
reſpective Commanders ſhould not be excluded from 
the Councils; that they ſhould ſtill continue to 0 
ents at the Board, but not voices. 


Mr. 


E | 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt approved of the honourable 
Baronet's expedient, which was accordingly adopted. 

The next clauſe was for the ordering the Court 
of Directors to appoint proper perſons to be Go- 
vernor and Council for — and others for 
Bombay. 

Lord North wondered that entire new Councils 
ſhould be appointed for theſe two Preſidencies, 
while the Council of Bengal was to remain in 
ſtatu quo. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, that chang the Supreme 


Council of Bengal had been limited to a ſmall num- 


ber, the Counſellors of Madras were much more nu- 

merous, as were thoſe of Bombay; now it was pro- 
per that they ſhould not continue more numerous 
than the Supreme Council to which they were to be 
ſubordinate; it was not, however, intended to ap- 
point Council entirely new for both theſe Preſiden- 
cies; the number, however, ſhould be reduced, and 
the names of ſome of the preſent Members, or of 
other perſons might be 225 into the new N 
ment. 


Commanders in Chief of Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, in his Majeſty, was expunged 
on the motion of Mr. Pitt, who ſaid, he intended to 
leave theſe ſeveral appointments in the hands of the 
Company. 


The Chairman then read the folldwist clauſe: 


«© That no order or reſolution, or any General Court 
of Proprietors of the ſaid United Company, ſhall be 
| avail. 


The clauſe veſting the nomination of the ſeveral 
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available to revoke or reſcind, or in any reſpect to 
affect any act, order, reſolution, matter or proceed- 
ing, of the ſaid Court of Directors, by this act au- 
thoriſed, to be made or done by the ſaid Court, after 
His Majeſty's * mall have been ſignified from 
the ſame.“ 

Mr. Demꝑſter ſaid, {he never would give his con- 
ſent that any ſuch clauſe as this ſhould paſs. By 
this clauſe, the Court of Proprietors would be anni- 
hilated ; and he never would conſent to the annihi- 
lation of a Court, which, in his opinion, had more 
than once ſerved this country ; and he ventured to ſay, 
that it was not poſſible to name one inſtance out of 
twenty, in which the Court of Proprietors had been 
in the wrong in its deciſions. He would not enter 


into the legal diſcuſſion of © the queſtion,” whether 


a majority of a corporation could ſurrender up the 
rights which every individual held under a charter; 
but he would contend, that a power was going to 
be taken from a body of men, who had never yet 


abuſed it. 
Mr. Dundas inſiſted, that nothing was ; taken from 


the Court of Proprietors which ought to be left with 
them; the determination of great political queſtions 
relating to war and peace, was indeed to be taken 
from them, but that was all; the appointment of 
their ſervants, even of Commander in Chief, was ſtill 
to be in their own hands; and they would ſtill have 
a right and power to recal their ſervants at their plea 
ſure; they would only be reſtrained from preventing 


the return of any ſervant whom the Court of Directors 
| and 
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und the new Board ſhould think proper to recal. In 


all other reſpects, the powers of the Court of Pro- 
prietors would be the ſame, after the paſſing of the 
bill, that they are now; their commercial concerns 
would be till in their own hands. | 

Mr. Francis ſaid, that if the whole power of the 
Court of Proprietors was to be taken away, he would 
vote for the clauſe; if nor, he would oppoſe it. For 
his part, he conceived, that the clauſe would moft 
completely annihilate the power both of the Court 
of Proprietors and the Court of Directors. 

Major Scott declared, he would ſooner cut his hand 
off, or his tongue out, than he would conſent to a 
clauſe that ſhould take any power from the Court of 
Proprietors, if they themſelves had not conſented to 
it. But the clauſe took very little from them, and 
that with their own conſent: even at this moment, if 


the Court of Directors, having agreed upon a parti- 


cular meaſure, ſhould conſult His Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters upon it, and obtain their approbation, the 
Court of Proprietors muſt be precluded by the act of 
the Directors, and the ſubſequent approbation of the 
Crown; it was only before the Royal approbation 
was given to the meaſures of the Court of Directors, 
that the Proprietors could interfere; and then they 
could prevent the Directors from referring the mat- 
ter to the King's Miniſters. 

Mr. Bougbton Rouſe ſaid, the Proprietors having 


repeatedly abuſed their power, they ought to forfeit 


it entirely. 


\ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Samuel Smith defended the Court of Proprie- 
tors ; he agreed with Major Scott, that if the Court 
of Proprietors interfered before the Directors ſhould 
have got their meaſures approved by the Crown, they 
could annul thoſe meaſures; but the meaſures being 
once approved, the Proprietors were precluded from 
any interference. Thus, had the Directors, when they 
reſolved to recal Mr. Haſtings, applied to the Secre- 
tary of State for his approbation, the Court of Pro- 
prietors could not have. prevented the recal. The 
clauſe before the Committee would leave the Court 
of Proprietors in a very little worſe fituation than 
they are at preſent; and as to what was to be taken 
from them, he, for one, would never conſent to it, 
if he did not know that the Court of Proprietors had 
already ſignified their conſent. | 

The queſtion was at laſt put upon the clauſe, which 
was carried without a diviſion, | 

The clauſe by which the Prefidencies of Madras 
and Bombay are made dependent upon Bengal, was 
paſſed with an amendment propoſed by Mr, Pitt ; 
de that whenever orders were ſent out for theſe Preſi- 
dencies, which paſſed through the hands of the Go- 
vernor General, the Supreme Council ſhould put 
their conſtruction upon theſe orders, and direct theſe 
Preſidencies to obey them, which they ſhould be 
bound to do, except they ſhould have received orders 
to the contrary from home, of which the Supreme 
Council were ignorant when they put their conſtruc- 
tion on the diſpatches.” 


The 
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The laſt clauſe read by the Committee, was that 
which enjoins a _ ſyſtem to the Governors 
abroad. 

Major Grant thought! it would be difficult to lay 
down preciſe rules for men who were to act at the 
diſtance of 12,000 miles; for his part, without con- 


ſidering minutely in what wars the Company ought - 


to engage, and in what not, he would content him- 
ſelf with ſaying, that if a ſyſtem of ceconomy was 
purſued abroad, and great attention paid to military 
diſcipline, we might bid defiance to all India. 

Mr. Dempſter did not think Parliament ought to 
go any farther than to recommend a ſyſtem of peace; 
for occaſions might ariſe, in which it would be ne- 


ceſſary for the Governors abroad to go to war with- 


out waiting for orders from home. The powers in 
India were almoſt as well balanced as in Europe; 
and the Engliſh Governors could not ſtand by, and 


ſee their weaker neighbours fall a prey to more 
powerful neighbours; they ought not to ſuffer the 


Marratas to ruin the Nizam, or even Tippoo Saib, 
A war in defence of theſe Princes might in fact be 
a war for our own preſervation, It would be enough 
then to lay down general rules for pacific meaſures, 
and leave the reſt to the prudence and diſcretion of 
our ſervants abroad. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt thought alſo, that it might 
not be very prudent to tie up the hands of the Go- 
vernors abroad too tight. 


Mr. Wraxall obſerved, that however beautiful in 


theory ſuch recommendations might be, and how- 
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ever deſerving admiration, as ſpeculative tenets of 


policy, he yet conceived that. they were much too ge- 
neral and indefinite to apply to local circumſtances 


and emergencies ; that it ſufficed to look upon the 


map of India, to fee the prodigious extent of coun- 


try to be protected and defended ; and that we were 


as much bound by neceſſity to defend the frontiers 
of the Carnatic and of Oude, as to protect any of 
our moſt immediate ſettlements. Mr. Wraxall ad- 
ded, that unqueſtionably, from the ruined and ex- 
hauſted ſtate of our finances in India, as well as from 


the attaint which the good faith of the Engliſh na- 


tion had ſuffered from ſome tranſactions of paſt years, 

it was highly expedient to endeavour to preſerve 

peace ; but that it was nugatory to attempt to do 

more than recommend ſuch a ſyſtem, as the conduct 

to be held in peculiar ſituations muſt be left to the 

judgement of Government on the ſpot. 
The clauſe was agreed to. 

Mr. Wraxall defired to be informed by Adminif- 
tration, whether it was their intention to leave the 
nomination of Miniſters at all the great courts of In- 
dia with the Supreme Council of Bengal, or whether 
they were tg be with the inferior Preſidencies of 


Madras and Bombay? Mr. Wraxall ſaid, that it 


appeared to him to be a matter of the higheſt conſe- 
quence to the welfare of the Engliſh nation at large, 


to ſettle this point, and to leave thoſe nominations 


excluſively and abſolutely to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Calcutta. He ſaid, that it muſt be apparent 
to Miniſtry, and to the Committee, of what impor- 


tance 
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tance it was above all, to leave the three great nomi- 
nations of Envoys to Seringapatam, Poonah, and Hy- 


_ derabad, in the hands of the Government General; 
and he inſtanced, by calling the recollection of gen- 


tlemen converſant in Eaſt-India affairs, to the quar- 
rel which took place ſome years ago between the 
Preſidency of Madras and the Bengal Government, 
reſpecting Mr. Holland, who was Miniſter at Hy- 
derabad, the court of the Nizam. The Preſidency 
of Madras abſolutely refuſed to permit of that gen- 


tleman's ſtay,” although it was preſſingly and urgent- 


ly requeſted on the part of Mr. Haſtings and the Su- 
preme Council. | 


Mr. Dundas informed the honourable gentleman, 
in anſwer, that though it might not be neceſſary or 
eligible to make expreſs proviſion reſpeCting the right 
of nominating Miniſters to the courts of Hindoſtan, 


yet, that he was fully of opinion it muſt reſide in 
the Government of Bengal, if not to appoint, at 


leaſt to ſuperintend all ſuch appointments. 
The Committee then ſtopped for the night, 


Fuly 20, 
| The Houſe having gone into the Committee on 


the India bill, Mr. Adam roſe, and obſerved, that 
from the numerous and material alterations the bill 


had undergone in the Committee, and the many 


more it was yet likely to undergo, its face would be 
0 much changed, that it would come out of the 
Committee a bill totally different from that which 
| | Fps- went 
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went to the Committee; he hoped, therefore, when 
it had paſſed the Committee, the right honourable 
gentleman would permit it to be read pro forma, 
print it with the amendments and alterations, and 
then ſuffer it to be recommitted, for the purpoſe of a 
fair diſcuſſion of it in the form it would by that time 
have aſſumed. | | | 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, he could have no ob- 
jection to the honourable gentleman's propoſition, 
becauſe, if he was not greatly miſtaken, he had al- 
ready on a former day intimated his intention to do 
what the honourable gentleman had ſuggeſted. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a Commit- 
tee, Mr. Dundas roſe, and begged the attention of 
the Committee for a few minutes. Gentlemen, he 
ſaid, muſt be aware, that they were now come to a 
very delicate part of the bill, thoſe clauſes which af- 
fected the native Indian Princes, and particularly the 
Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjour, and cer- 
tain other Rajahs, Zemindars, and Polygars, and 
landholders of different deſcriptions. Every perſon 
at all converſant with Indian affairs would undoubt- 
edly join with him in opinion, that to lay down any 
preciſe and definite plan of regulations to be ob- 
ſerved in India, with regard to the Nabob's debts, 
and the Rajah of Tanjour's debts, and to the other 
Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, &c. would be to act 
in a manner that might confiderably tend to embar- 
raſs and to impede the very purpoſe aimed at, be- 
cauſe thoſe rules once laid down by the authority of 

| | as 
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an act of Parliament, they could not be departed 


from. At the ſame time it was equally obvious, that 
propoſitions of too looſe and general a nature might 


do harm the other way. He knew, that upon the 


ſubject of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, and of 
the Rajah of Tanjour, there were in the poſſeſſion 
of the India Company, Reports very accurately 


drawn, and nearly completed ; he meant, therefore, 


for the preſent, to move to leave all the clauſes out of 
the bill that related to thoſe perſons whom he had 
juſt deſcribed ; meaning, hereafter, to move a fingle 
clauſe in the room of them, which, according to the 


' judgement of a perſon intimately acquainted with the 


affairs of India, and more perfectly maſter of the 
particular topics to which he had alluded than, per- 
haps, any Member of that Hodſe, was likely to 
anſwer the purpoſe much better than the clauſes he 
ſhould move to leave out of the hill. 

Mr. Dundas accordingly moved to leave out the 
clauſes marked 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
and 52. | | 

Being queſtioned by Mr. Eden, as to his intention 


with reſpect to the ſubject of che clauſes fo deſigned 


to be omitted, Mr. Dundas read the firſt draft of a 
clauſe, which, he ſaid, was what he had in idea to 
ſubſtitute in their place. 

The Committee, after this, proceeded to fill up the 
blanks of the progreſſive clauſes, till they came to 


thoſe that relate to the inſtitution of a new judica- 
rure, . \ 


| Jul 
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Fuly 21. 


The Houſe went again into the Committee. On 


reading the clauſe obliging all perſons on their re- 


turn home to give in a duplicate of their fortunes 
upon oath, Mr. Welbore Ellis obſerved, than an ac- 
count of their property thus given was not ſufficient 


grounds to clear up either ſuſpicion or charge before 


theſe appointed to make the enquiry ; to be perfect 
on this head, a cognizance of what they were worth 
on their departure from home was neceſſary, other- 
wile it would be vain and fruitleſs to endeavour at 
any certainty in aſcertaining what they really ac- 
quired abroad, and would open a wide field for eva- 
ſion and abuſe. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt replied, that he thought it 
dan be fully to the purpoſe, to cauſe theſe gentle- 
men on their return to England to ſtate what was 
their property on going out, and what wer acquired 
in India. 


Mr. Eden thought the clauſe 3 for 
many reaſons; he did not deny, but that a neceſſity 


exiſted for going ſome lengths more than ordinary to 
correct the abuſes complained of. He argued, that 
the friends of this inquiſitorial evidence ought to ap- 
ply the ſame remedy to the abuſes in the Weſt In- 
dies, and to theſe who had the handling of money at 


home; the ſame principle that extended to one, ex- 


tended alſo to the others, though not in ſo preſſing a 
degree as to the one under conſideration now. He 
ſaggeſted, that ſome diſcrimination ought to be made, 

and 
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! 
and not equally involve all people concerned in 


that ſervice, as, no doubt, ſome men were actuated 
by principles of honour. = 


Mr. Orde thought it was hard to ſubject all to ſuch - 


rigour, and propoſed that it ſhould only extend to 
thoſe againſt whom a ſuſpicion lay. 

Mr. Dundas ſaid, if ſuch ſhould be the opinion of 
the Committee, he requeſted the odious duty of 


making the charge ſhould be transferred to ſome other 


body of men than theſe appointed to act under the 
preſent bill; the Directors or Proprietors would be 


much more proper for ſuch a taſk, where puniſhment 


was to be partially inflicted; the principle he would 


have general, as it thereby removed all imputation of 
| favour from the Commiſſioners, and enabled every 


man to fit down and enjoy with conſcious ſatisfaction 
what he had acquired with honour. 

Mr. Dempſter reprobated the idea of treating every 
man who entered the ſervice of the Company as a cha- 


rater upon whom ſuſpicion ought to be entailed, till 


he ſubmitted to the tribunal intended to be eſtabliſh- 
ed ; in his opinion, the very remedy propoſed would 
have the leaſt effect where it was intended to operate; 
for the very man who could be guilty of peculation or 
extortion, was the very man who would leaft heſitate 


to make an oath to juſtify himſelf, and inſure his ill- 
acquired wealth; the proceedings inthe preſent caſe 
were not a new idea of him; for he remembered, 


when he was an Eaft-India Director, the porters who 
attended the Houſe were every evening ſearched for 
fear they ſhould carry aver any thing they ought not 


with 
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with them ; as to the notion of finding out what ſome 
people were worth in going out to India, he believed 
it would be a very hard matter to make out what it 
Was. | | 
Lord North approved of making the examination 
of all thofe who returned home from India general ; 
an opinion of guilt ſhould not be entertained againſt 
any man in particular, before proof; and it would be 
making a cruel diſtinction to point at one man and ex- 
empt another, which muſt terminate at length in par- 
tiality; but of all people he would not approve that 
the Proprietors, or any looſe body of men ſhould have 
the authority of conducting accuſations, as wealth 
would find the way again to mitigate puniſhment ; ſo 
that he recommended the buſineſs to be without ex- 
ception, ard general. 

Sir James Johnſtone ſaid, that the poor odd un- 
dergo punichment, and the rich eſcape it. 

Mr. Powys aſked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he meant to modify this clauſe. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt replied, that he propoſed to 
continue the clauſe as it ſtood; but that in fact it 
would be modified by a ſubſequent clauſe, which ex- 
empted perſons from giving in the account where 
fortunes did not exceed a certain ſum ; he would tell 
the honourable gentleman that his idea was to fill up 
the blanks in that clauſe with 5oool. for five years, 
and fo on in that proportion. 

Mr. Fenki:/on ſaid, that undoubtedly the clauſe ap- 
peared harſh, but it was neceflary ; he truſted the 
Houſe ſhould adopt it; for his part he thought if a 

gentleman 


t 
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gentleman at the end of ten years returned with no 
larger a ſum than 10,000, all farther ſpeculation 


would be needleſs. 

Mr. Vanſittart ſaid, he approved the 3 upon 
which the clauſe was brought in by the right he- 
nourable gentleman; no perſon, he Paier would 
conceive he meant to ſcreen oppreſſions, or that he 
was hoſtile to the right honourable gentleman; but 


the clauſe ſtruck him as very harſh, and very ſeveres 
There might be a variety of reaſons which might 
fairly be ſuppoſed to operate upon the mind of a very 


honeſt man, and to make ſuch a diſcloſure very diſa- 
greeable to him. He, therefore, thought it ſhould be 
applicable to thoſe only, againſt whom ſome charge 
had been brought. Several gentlemen ſpoke, and 
propoſed different modes of modification; and Mr, 


Smith thought that merchants ſhould be exempted 


from giving in any account of this kind. 
Mr. Francis ſaid, he very highly applauded the 


principle of the clauſe; but it did not provide for the 


puniſhment of men, who might in fa& not be worth 
a rupee, but who had acquired large fortunes by pe- 


culation, and afterwards might have diſſipated thoſe 
fortunes in India. 


Mr. Macdonald ſaid, that other clauſes effectually 


provide for the puniſhment of oppreſſion, whether 


the fruits of ſuch W were en or diſſi- 
pated abroad. 


Lord North declared, chat he did not a much 


good from the clauſe; but if it Rood at all, undoubt- 
we it ſhould be general. 


Qq Major 
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Mejor Scot? ſaid, that the learned gentleman and the 
noble Lord had explained, in a much abler manner 
than he was able to do, what he meant to have ſaid; 
With reſpe& to the caſe ſuppoſe by the honourable 
gentleman, (Mr. Francis,) he undoubtedly con- 
| ceived that if a gentleman in India had acquired great 
riches by peculation or oppreffion, had afterwards 
diffipated the whole, and even involved himſelf in 
debt; if ſuch a perſon ſhould return to England to 
ſucceed to a fortune bequeated to him here, ſurely 
he was amenable to juſtice, and reſponſible for 
his actions in es great a degree as if he bad brought 
a large ill-acquited fortune to England. It certainly 
did ſometimes happen, that a gentleman had ac- 
quired a handſome fortune (he would not ſay by pe · 
eulation) and afterwards loſt it again, as he heard was 
the caſe of an intimate acquaintance of the honour- 
able gentleman very lately. With reſpect to what 
had been propoſed by a right honourable gentleman, 
(Mr. Jenkinſon) that thoſe who returned at the end 
of ten years with 10,0001. ſhould be exempted from 
any examination; he could affure the Committee, 
that at leaſt nineteen out of twenty of the ſervants in 
India would be exceedingly happy at a proſpect of 
being worth 10,000], in ten years. But the fact was, 
that not one in ten was worth a ſhilling at the end of 
ten years. That the fervice of the Company of late 
years was not advantageous, till after a much longer 
reſidence, though there might be a few, and a very few, 
exceptions. With reſpect to the clauſe, he certainly 
approved of its RY general; under the preſent cir- 
8 | cumſtances 
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cumſtances it had his intire approbation; and ſo far 


he differed from his honourable friend, (Mr. Vanſit- 
tart;) for ſuch an expoſure would convince the world 


how much they had been miſtaken, both as to the 


amount of the fortunes acquired, and the time in 


Which they were made. There might, however, be 


many very good reaſons, though they did not ſtrike 
him, why gentlemen might not wiſh that the preciſe 


amount of their fortunes ſhould be known; but as 
an oppoſition to the clauſe would he conſtrued, 


ynder the deluſion that prevailed, to a wiſh to ſcreen 
peculation, i it ſhould have his intire concurrence, 


Lord Mabon ſpoke in favour of the clauſe; al- : 


ledging that ſuch a law hanging ix terrorem over their 


heads who acted in India, would actuate them to 
uprightneſs. | 


Sir W. Dolben obſerved, that che caſe of many peo- 
ple who went out to India before this law was in- 
tended to paſs, muſt be very hard; as they muſt feel 
the effects of a juriſprudence they had no right to 
foreſee they would be ſubject to; and there were 
many there now, who, from their engagements in 


the Company's ſervice, were not permitted to return 


home: on thoſe it was particularly ſevere. | 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt replied, that as the law which 
eſtabliſhed this juriſdiction over them was not to take 
place for twelve months, ſome then had it in their 
power to avoid the new law; and even thoſe whoſe 


ſituation confined them ſtill in their engagements, - 


were not ſo hardly treated; for they were timely in- 
formed of what they muſt ſubmit to, and caution ſuf- 


42 ficient 
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ficient was given them how to act in this new predi- 
cament. He then wiſhed to ſubmit to the Commit- 
tee, the ratio of ſavings which gentlemen might be 
ſuppoſed to acquire fairly in five years, he thought 
about ;ooot. but he would ſubmit it to the Commit- 
tee for their information and improvements; this he 
thought was giving a very indulgent extent: but upon 
this head he was willing to take the ſenſe of the Com- 
' mittee, to whom he now ſubmitted it. 

Mr. Smith thought this mode of rating the pro- 
perty of individuals both inaccurate and injudicious; 
it allowed for no gradations in rank or property ; the 
Commander in Chief, and the loweſt commander of 
a diſtrict, whoſe pay and opportunities were widely 
different from one another, muſt abide a teſt at the 
ſame ratio; but waving the argument of military 
men's property, whom he expreſſed no objection to 
preclude from the benefit of commerce, there ſtil} 
muſt a wide allowance be made for the ſervants of the 
Company, in a civil employ, who had many oppor- 
tunities of honeſtly proſitting by their own induſtry, 
who were often engaged in allowable and honeſt un- 
dertakings in traffic; and who, as it is the courſe of 
things, muſt ſometimes meet a ſtroke of fortune, the 
reſult of ſome lucky mercantile ſpeculation ; the 
ſpendthrift, who ſhould acquire a fortune there, ſpend 
it diſgrace fully, and return a beggar, would then have 
a better claim to legal reputation in England on his 


return, than the ſober man, who carefully preſerved 
what he honeſtly acquired, 


Mr. 


C on } 


Mr. Powys ſaid, that he had an inſuperable objec- 


tion, not merely to the wording, but to the very prin- 
ciple of the clauſe ; for if he underſtood it right, it 
went this length—it admitted the oath of a perſon to 
be the ground of his own acquittal : or what came 


nearly to the ſame thing, it made the oath a bar to 


a proſecution; for if a man, however guilty of pecu- 
lation, ſhould make oath that he was not worth more 
than a particular ſum, this oath would be conclufive, 


and operate as a bar to any proſecution. This would 
be holding out impunity to the guilty, and conſe- 
| n ſuch a clauſe would defeat its own object. 


Mr. Dundas replied, that the principle of the clauſe 
did by no means go the length ſuppoſed by the ho- 
nourable member ; for ſo far from holding out im- 
punity, it in fact was calculated to enforce the 
grounds on which a proſecution ſhould afterwards be 
built, as it went to procure the ſtrongeſt evidence of 


a man, his own confeſſion. But it might be ſaid, a 


man might perjure himſelf to ſcreen his ill-gotten 
wealth from confiſcation, It was poſſible z but under 


the guards that ſhould be contained in the act, he 
believed perjury in ſuch caſes would very rarely hap- 


pen, if ever; for the'riſk would be great; a peculator 


mulſt entruſt a number of perſons with his wealth, 


the banker where he lodges his money ; the captains 
of ſhips, or other perſons who bring his property to 


Europe; the perſons in whoſe hands he might have 


left ſome of it in India; and he muſt lie at the. mercy 
of all theſe people, who finding that he had not given 
in a fair and full | W of all his n might 

inform 
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inform, againſt him; the conſequence would be a con- 
fiſcation of his whole fortune: this was therefore a 
riſk, which he believed few would be found to run, 
for the ſake of covering or concealing a part of their 
Mr. Sherigan ſupported the objection thrown out 
by Mr. Powys againſt the principle of the clauſe :; 
the ſacred obligation of an oath would, he feared, ſit 
exceedingly light on the conſcience of a peculator: 
nay, as it was impoſſible that a ſervant of the Com- 
pany could have amaſſed an inordinate fortune by 
peculation, without having committed perjury in ſo 
doing, by the breach of official oaths, ſo it was very 
natural to expect that he would very readily commit 


& ſecond perjury, in order to cover a former; and 


there was little reaſon to hope that conſcience, which 
had been ſeared to all ſenſe of religion, duty, and 
| honour in India, ſhould recover its ſenſibility merely 
by ta change of climate on a paſſage from chat ooun⸗ 

try to England. | 
Sir James mt remarked, that if 8 clauſe 
was to be adopted at all, its operation ought not to 
be confined to the Company's fervants : he therefore 
moved, that it be extended to officers employed in 
the ſervice of His Majeſty, either in his fleets or ar- 
mies, ſerving in India, who ſhould, on their return 
to England, be obliged to take the fame oath. This 
motion was ſcarcely attended to, in a long converſa- 
tion which enſued, in which ſeveral exceptions were 
propoſed, of perſons who ſhould not be conſidered 
as coming within the meaning of the act. It was 
| urged 
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urged that nothing could be more injurious to trade 
than to compel a merchant, while ſtill engaged in 
buſineſs, to lay open to the world a ſtate of his affairs. 
On the other hand, it was inſiſted that trade could 
not be injured in the ſmalleſt degree by a regulation 
which would not affect a merchant, until he ſhould 
have retired from buſineſs, and returned to ann 


to enjoy the fruits of his induſtry. 


Mr. Dundas ſaid, he wiſhed no other fortunes were 


to be acquired, but thoſe which ſhould be made in 


trade; but it was not among the traders that the in- 
ordinate fortunes were to be found; the principle 
ſervants of the Company were reſtrained from trading 
at all ; and yet it was generally among them that 


overgrown fortunes were to be ſeen: as to the real 
trader, however rich he returned to his country, he 


would reſpect, cheriſh, and revere him. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he made no doubt but the rich 
merchant would be reſpected, cheriſhed, and revered; 
what treatment he ſhould meet with if poor, it was 
not for him to foreſee or to foretel. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, he would wiſh to admit an 


amendment, which ſhould exempt from confiſcation 


any fortune, however great, acquired bona ide in and by 
trade; and which ſhould exempt. the owners of it 
from the neceſſity of taking the oath preſented ; and 
accordingly he moved an amendment to that effect. 
Lord North condemned that part of the amend- 
ment, which went to make a diſtinction between 
perſons: he had no objection to any ſecurity that 


| 1 be given to merchants for property fairly ac- 


quired 
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quired in the way of their buſineſs ; but he was aft 
enemy to any diſtinction of perſons : the whole ob- 


ject of the clauſe was a hardſhip, and a very ſevere 
hardſhip; but it would be leſs Pippin * all were 


this caſe would be odious and 3 ; FR to call 
upon any one individual, or particular ſet of indivi- 
duals, for an inventory upon oath of their property, 
would be very like an accuſation againſt them; cer- 
tainly it might be ſaid to amount to a /u/picion ; in 
order therefore that all odioas diſtinctions might be 
done away, he wiſhed that every man ſhould be 
bound to take the oath on his return from India: the 
merchants could run no riſk, as the property ac- 
quired in trade could not be deemed the conſequence 
of peculation ; and no fortune would be made liable 
to confiſcation, which ſhould not have been the fruit 
of peculation. | 
Mr. Pitt, on reconſideration, withdrew his amend- 
ment, and gave way to Lord North's wiſh on the 
ſubject. For the ſame reaſons nearly, the idea of 
making the perſon take the oath only when required 
by the Controling Board, or Court of Directors, was 
alſo given up. | 
Another converſation then took place on the quan- 
tum of the ſum which might be ſuppoſed ſuch a 
perſon might have fairly layed in India out of his 
fſalary. | 
Mr. Pit at firſt propoſed, that a perde after hav- 
ing paſſed five years in India, and ſwearing that he 
poſſeſſed no more than goool, and fo in proportion 
| | | for 
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his 


for 
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for a greater number, adding 1oool. for every year 


cover and above any other property which he poſſeſſed 


out of India, and not acquired in the Company's 
ſervice, ſhould be freed from all proſecution on the 
ſcore of ſuch fortune, (ſuppoſing there was no per- 


Jury in the caſe.) This was not thought to be a good 


way of judging of the manner in which property 
might have been acquired: for it accumulated much 


faſter after a number of years than in the proportion 


of one Ioool. each year. 

Mr. Francis obſerved, that — it might hap- 
pen that the greateſt peculator that ever was in Aſia, 
might not have 10, oo0ol. on his return from India, 
after an abſence of more than ten or twenty years, 
and therefore the ſmallneſs of his fortune on his return 


would be no proof that he was not guilty of pecula- 
tion; he wiſhed therefore to be informed, if a man 


in ſuch circumſtances, after having amaſſed a great 
fortune in India, and afterwards ſquandered it on the 
ſpot, was to be deemed an object of puniſhment 
within this bill. On the other hand, it would be a 
hardſhip, that a worthy honeſt man, having amaſſed, 
by great economy and induſtry, a larger ſum than 
what would be equivalent to 1000l. a year, for every 
year he had paſſed in India, .ſhould be deemed a pe- 
culator, merely becauſe he had not been a . 
derer. 

Mr. Dundas replied, that the man = ſhould 
have ſquandered in India a fortune, acquired there 
by peculation, would certainly be much leſs an ob- 
ject of enen than the perſon who ſhould plun- 

ET N. r der 
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der the natives, and then carry the plunder out of the 
country: to ſpend among the natives their own 
money, would be better than to impoveriſh the 
country by carrying it out of it; but ſtill the crime 
of peculation would not, ought not to be done away, 
by .the ſquandering of the fortune; the peculator's 
crime would follow him to England; and whether 
rich or poor, he would be liable, all the days of his 
fe, to anſwer for his peculation ; as would the per- 
fon who, in order to conceal it, ſhould take a falſe 
oath. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt propofed; chat after the firſt 
five years, the perfons employed in the Company's 
ſervice might be ſuppoſed to lay by and fave out of 
their ſalaries 2000]. a year, without being NR 
of peculation. 

Lord Mulgrave did not wiſh that any diſtinction of 
years ſhould take place; he wiſhed rather that one 
groſs ſum ſhould be mentioned, and that whoever 
ſhould de proved to have brought fuch a ſum from 
India, ſhould be any e to have been guilty of 
peculation. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt's propoſal, en Was 
adopted. 

Here Sir James Fohnſtone reminded he Chairman 
of the motion which he had made, for ſubjecting the 

King's officers, both of the army and navy to the 
neceffity of taking an oath, as well as the Company's 
fervants, to aſcertain what fortunes they ſhould bring 
from India.— The Chairman aſked, who would ſe- 
. the motion ?. Sir James ſaid, an honourable 

Admiral 
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Admiral near him (Sir Thomas Frankland) would; 


but the Admiral declared he would not.—Sir James 
{aid, he underſtood from the Admiral that he would; 
but Sir Thomas was inflexible, —Sir James then ſaid, 
* If the officers of the army and navy wiſh to have 


c the excluſive privileg® to plunder the natives of 


“India, I ſhall leave them in puſſeſſion of it.“ 
Mr. Dempſter at laſt ſeconded the motion. | 
Captain Phipps then ſaid, that he preſumed the 


| honourable Baronet made the motion merely for his 


amuſement, as it was too ridiculous and abſurd to 
be debated : if he was inclined to treat it ſeriouſly, 
he would ſay, that if the motion was carried, no 
officer would wiſh to go out to India; for it a cap- 
tain went out merely to carry diſpatches, and his ſhip 
ſhould be detained there any time, he would find 


himſelf obliged on his return to give an account of 
every ſixpence he was worth. 


Sir James Johnflone in reply ſaid, he knew a Com- 
modore who ſtaid only one night in India, and yet 


_ contrived to make go, oool. in that one night: he 


preſumed the honourable Commodore (fo he by miſ- 
take called Captain Phipps) who ſpoke laſt would 
have no objection to carry out diſpatches on the ſame 
terms. The queſtion was at length put on the motion, 
and Sir James inſiſting that it was carried, the Com- 
mittee divided, when there appeared, 
For the motion 39 
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After the diviſion, the Committee proceeded to 
fill up the blanks in the clauſe ; when the Chairman 
got to the blank left for the time within which per- 
ſons on return from India ſhould take the oath, Mr. 
Pitt moved, that it ſhould be filled up with the 
words two months. : 
Mr. Atkinſon ſaid, it 1 00 Wen that 
gentlemen arrived from India in ſo very bad a ſtate 
of health, that they really were not able to bear the 
fatigue of ſettling their affairs immediately, and pre- 
paring their inventories, to which they muſt ſwear ; 
he prayed, therefore, that on making it appear to 
the ſatisfaction of the Controling Board, the Court of 
Directors, or the Barons of the Exchequer, that their 
health would not permit them to comply with the 
act in point of time, that the term might be en- 
larged. He obſerved alſo, that whenever it ſhould 
appear that merchants had returned merely to recover. 
their health in their native climate, without having 
finally retired from buſineſs, they ſhould not in that 
caſe be obliged to give in upon oath an account of 
their affairs. The former part of Mr. Atkinſon's 
propoſition was admitted, but the latter was rejected. 
The oath was preſcribed by the clauſe to be taken 
before the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
England, or any ———— of the Barons of the ſaid 
court: the blank was filled up with the word one; 
and then the whole _ was _ to without a 
diviſion. | 
The firſt blank in the next clauſe, GreSing the 
means of proſecution in caſe of fraud, for the num- 
| ber 


er 
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ber of Proprietors, was filled up with the word 
three; and the ſecond blank, for the value of their 
ſtock, with the words one thouſand pounds. 

The next clauſe was relative to the conſequences 
that would attend a concealment in the inventory 
depoſited\ in the Court of Exchequer. When the 
blanks were filled up, it appeared, that whoever 
ſhould have made a concealment to the value of 


20001, (it being ſuppoſed, that even a well-intentioned 


man might not be able to ſtate the preciſe value of 
property, ſcattered, perhaps, in different parts of 


the world) ſhould forfeit all his lands, tenements, 


monies, ſecurities, &c. one moiety to the King, the 
other moiety to the Eaſt- India Company, reſerving 
1ol. per cent. to perſons making diſcovery of con- 


cealed property, and that the perſon making the 


concealment ſhould moreover ſuffer impriſonment, 
for ſuch time as the Court of Exchequer ſhould in 
its diſcretion think fir, without bail or mainprize. 


| There was no oppoſition to this clauſe. The next 


clauſe was to exempt generally from the neceſſity of 
giving in an inventory, and ſwearing to the truth of 
its contents, all perſons who ſhould arrive from India 
before. the firſt of January, 17879 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, this clauſe was in fact an in- 
demnity held out to all peculators, and a warning 
to them to return to England before the firſt day of 
the year 1787, as the means by which they might 


ſereen themſelves from trial, and their property from 


being taken from them, as a puniſhment for the 
illegal methods by which it might have been acquired. 
The 
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The inventory and oath were deemed the means by 
which evidence of their peculations was to be 
procured; theſe means therefore being taken away, 
impunity of courſe would enſue. 

Mr. Dundas denied that this would ba the conſe- 
quence of the clauſe; and he believed it would not 
accelerate the return of wealthy perſons from India; 
for his part he ſhould deem haſty rerurns within 
the period preſcribed by the clauſe, prima facie evi- 
dence that the perſons ſo returning were peculatars ; 
and therefore fic perſons for trial. But though they 


ſhould be exempted from the neceſſity of taking an 


oath, it did not follow that they ſhould, if guilty, 


. eſcape puniſhment; the oath and inventory were on- 


ly ſome out of very many means of acquiring an ac- 
curate account of the property of perſons returned 
from India: there were ſtill other methods, which, 
he truſted, would prove ſufficiently ſucceſsful, His 
reaſon for wiſhing to exempt perſons now in India, 
and who ſhould return before the year 1787, from 
the operations of the law, was, that with reſpect to 
them, it would be an ex poſt facta law ; and there- 
fore liable to very ſtrong exceptions.— The clauſe, 
after a little more eonverſation. was agreed to 
without a diviſion. | 
Mr, Sheridan remarked, that while a former clauſe 
was under conſideration, the learned and right hon- 
ourable gentleman had ſaid, that a perſon taking the 
oath preſcribed by the bill, and taking it falſely, 
would be liable all the days of his life to a proſecu- 
tion for perjury z and he preſumed that as no period 
. | was 


E | 

was mentioned in which charges ſhould be brought 
for peculation, or proſecution for perjury, very ſeri- 
ous conſequences would enſue-to the parties; for 
excluſive of the very diſagreeable circumſtances of 
having the terrors of a proſecution hanging over 
a man's head, he muſt find himſelf with reſpect to 
property, in a very uncomfortable ſituation ; for he 
could make no ſettlement of his fortune ; he could 
not ſell or mortgage his eſtate, as no one would have 
any thing to do with a property, ſtill liable to forfei- 
ture, at leaſt to be conteſted at law. 

Mr. Dundas-conſented that a term ſhould be fixed 
for bringing proſecutions ; and in order to allow ſuf- 
ficient time to ſend to India for evidence, and bring 
it to England, the time was fixed at three years. 

The Chairman having got to the clauſe next but 
one to that which relates to a wan for the trial 
of Eaſt - India delinquents 

Mr. Fo/liffe expreſſed a wiſh that at that late hee 
{ten o'clock) the Miniſter would not proceed to fo 
important a queſtion | as was that which related to 
the etection of a tribunal, ſo very different from all 
thoſe Which were framed according to the principles 


of the Britiſh conſtitution: he faid, many gen- 
tlemen were abſent, becauſe they did not think that 


this queſtion could have been brought on this night. 
Mr. Pitt replied, that if the Members were abſent, 
who ought to have been preſent, it was not his fault: 


tit was underftood a few days ago, that the clauſes re- 


lative to the judieatute would be brought on this day; 


and if gentlemen had not attended he could not 


help it. | 
Mr. Sheridan 
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Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that it had been agreed by the 
right honourable gentleman, that the erection of a 
new tribunal being a matter of very ſerious import, 
there ſhould be a day for the diſcuſſion of that buſineſs 
ſolely; and yet, contrary to that agreement, he was 
now going to hurry it on, in the abſence of thoſe, 
who, confiding in that agreement, did not think that 
buſineſs would be brought on that day. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt admitted the agreement; but 
he inſiſted that he had fulfilled it, having left off laſt 
night at thoſe clauſes which had been diſcuſſed 
this night, becauſe. they related to the erection of 
the new tribunal :, this whole evening had been de- 
voted to that purpoſe; and therefore he had kept 
the terms of his agreement, and was not to anſwer 
for thoſe who had abſented themſelves. | 

Mr. Fitzpatrick did not conceive that, coofifient 
with that agreement, the right honourable gentleman 
could go on this night with the clauſes relating to the 
judicature: that when his honourable friend (Mr. 
Sheridan) moved a few days ago that the bill might 
be divided into zwa, it was agreed by the right hon- 

ourable gentleman himſelf, that the part relating to 

the Judicature ſhould have a day to itſelf, and ſhould 
not be diſcuſſed at the tail of a debate: theſe were the 
very words of the right honourable gentleman: now 
ſurely if What bad paſſed this day did not relate to 
the Judicature, and ſurely no man could ſay that it 
did; the right honourable gentleman was going, in 
defiance of his own agreement, to bring on the moſt 
Amportant diſcuſſion at ibe tale of a debate: to the 
. Tight 
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right honourable gentleman he would leave it, to res 
concile it with candour, 

Mr: Chancellor Pitt infiſted BON hs claufes which 


had been this night before the Committee related to 
the Judicature, becauſe they were calculated to pro- 


cure evidence preparatory to trial, and therefore the 


queſtion of Judicature: had virtually been under con- 
fideration all the evening, and his arguments had 
not been violated, —| There was then a general cry 
through the Committee of —Go on, go on.] | 

The Chairman therefore proceeded : he read the 
clauſe which precludes from returning to India all 
perſons who had ſerved in that country, and after 
their return to England, ſhould have reſided here, 
or elſewere in Europe, for the ſpace of 

unleſs they ſhall prove that they have returned on ac- 
count of their health. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid this would a injure the 
public ſervice, as the officers of the King's army and 
navy having once ſerved in India, could not return 
to it if this clauſe ſhould paſs. | 

Mr. Dantias begged that gentlemen would wait, 
until the amendment propoſed ſhould have been 
moved, and then, he believed moſt of their objec- 
tions would vaniſh. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then propoſed, that none 
mould be within the meaning of this clauſe, who had 
not ferved, or exerciſed an authority in India, under 
the /ole appointment of the Company: this, he ſaid, 


: would take the e officers entirely out of the bill. 
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This amendment was agreed to without debate. 
He than propoſed that blank left for the time the 
Company's ſervants ſhould have reſided at home, and 
which ſhould amount to a diſability to return to In- 
dia, ſhould be filled up with the words five years; but 
in order to accommodate himſelf to the wiſhes of 
ſome gentlemen, he propoſe that they ſhould not be 
abſolutely precluded from going out again; but that 
they might be capable of being reſtored with the 
conſent of the Court of Directors, and of three fourths 
of the Court of Proprietors. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that this amendment certainly 
removed a very ſtrong objection that he had enter- 

tained to it: he ſubmitted at the ſame time, whether 
it would not be juſt to exempt from the neceſſity of 
applying to the Court of Directors and Proprietors, 
ſuch perſons as ſhould have been detained by proſe- 
cutions under this bill, till the expiration of the five 
years: if ſomething of this kind was not done, it 
would be in the power of the Controling Board or of 
the Faſt India Company, to bring a proſecution juſt 
before the expiration of the five years; and by de- 
taining the accuſed till that period was expired, 
actually ſuperſede and drive him from the Company . 
ſervice. 

Mr. Dundas ao thee was ſomething ſolid in 
the obſervation ; bur ſaid if the honourable member's 
- propoſition was to be admitted, it would be made a 
handle for the evaſion of the bill; and therefore it 
would be better, in his opinion, to leave thoſe per- 
ſons to the Court of Directors and Proprietors : if; 
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the latter had ever e it was on the fide of- cle- 
mency and indulgence to their ſervants; and there- 
fore unleſs a man ſhould appear to be very unde- 
ſerving indeed of favour, it was probabie he would be 
reſtored by the Court of Proprietors. He did not think 
that a bare acquittal would entitle a perſon accuſed, 
as a right to demand at the end of five years, during 
which time he had been detained for trial, a reſtora- 
tion to his employment : to be acquitted on the me- 
rits of his caſe was one thing; to eſcape merely 


through defect of evidence was another. The clauſe, 


as amended by Mr. Pitt, paſſed without any farther 
debate. 

The Committee e now come to the clauſe 
(marked go, in page 30 of the printed bill,) which 
is the firſt on the ſubject of the new judicature, to be 


inſtituted under the authority of the bill, Mr, Chan- 
cellor Pitt roſe and ſaid, as they were now arrived 


at thoſe clauſes, that related ſolely to the new tribu- 
nal to be appointed for trying Eaſt-India delinquents, 
and as he had a variety of amendments to offer, as 
well as ſome new clauſes to ſubſttute, which would 
in effect amount to a material change of the judica- 
ture, as propoſed in the printed bill, it appeared to 
be the moſt likely means of ſaving the time of the 
Committee, and of giving them a correct idea of the 
nature of the alterations intended, and the degree of 


difference they would produce, for him to ſtate 


them altogether as ſhortly as he could, before the 
Committee proceeded to receive them in detail, line 


by line, as the blanks in the clauſes called for them. 
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As the clauſes ftood in the printed bill, the bringing 
of the accuſation, which had very naturally on a for- 
mer day excited a good deal of remark and diſcuſſion, 
lay ſolely with His Majeſty's Attorney General, or 
with the United Company of Merchants trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, to each of whom was given a power 
to exibit an Information in the Court of Chancery. 
In room of this, it was deſigned to extend this 
power of inſtituting a proſecution, and to authorize 
any other perſon or perſons to move the Court of 
King's Bench for an Information, which motion 
would neceſfarily be to be argued, and it would lie 
with the diſcretion of the Court to decide whether, 
after the grounds of the application had been fairly and 
fully ſtared, there was a cafe made out ſufficiently 
ſtrong to juftify the granting an Information. It was 
meant alfo to give the Court of King's Bench powers 
to iffue commiſſions to the the Courts of Juſtice in 
India for the purpoſe of taking depoſitions, and col- 
lecting ſuch evidence upon the ſpot as would beſt ſerve 
to throw light upon the ſubject matter of accufation, 
As it was undoubtedly deſirable to reſtrict, as much 
as poffible, the ſort of evidence to be adduced and 
offered before the extraordinary tribunal the bill 
went to authorize the inſtitution of, this mode of 
procuring depoſitions in India would, he flattered 
himſelf, be deemed a conſiderable improvement; but 
they were not to, be the ſole ſpecies of written evi- 
dence to be allowed; excluſive of the affidavits that 
were to be exibited, minutes of the conſultations of 
the different Councils in India were to be taken as evi- 
. | | | | dence 
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. E 
deneez nor was this any innovation, becaufe they 
already had, on various occaſions, been allowed as ſuch 
in the Courts below. 

Another material, and, babens the moſt mate- 
rial alteration of all, was, an alteration in regard to 


the formation of the court, or tribunal, before whom 


the Informations that would be granted as aforeſaid 
were to be tried. It was not intended that ſuch In- 


formations ſhould be filed till after the arrival of the 


depoſitions from India; and they were not to be 
handed over tilt the whole of the evidence was col- 
lected that was capable of being procured, or thought 
neceſfary to ſupport the information ; then, and not 
till then, the tribunal was to be choſen; and it was 
to conſiſt, as before, of ſome of the Members of the 
other Houſe of Parliament, and ſome of that : but 
the more to bring it to the nature of a ſpecial jury, 
was intended to appoint it partly by ballot and 
partly by ſelection; thus at the time of the ballot, 
there ſhould be put into a glaſs, liſts of names of the 
Members of both Houſes, againft twenty of which 
the party accuſed ſhould have a right of peremptory 
challenge. As the printed bill ſtood, it was meant 


that the iſſue of the ballot ſhould lie with the majo- 
rity ; but, in order to give the perſon accuſed the 
fairer chance, as it was generally ſuppoſed that the 


prevailing party in that Houſe (which prevailing 
party was always preſumed to be the Adminiſtration 
of the day, though in. modern times they all knew 
that had not been the caſe) had the majority at will, 
it was intended, that not merely lifts of the majority 
with 
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with forty names ſhould be deemed elected, but that 
each liſt which contained as many as twenty names. 
ſhould ſtand good. It was meant farther to give the 
proſecutor a right to challenge, but not perempto- 
rily, only a right to challenge for cauſe. After theſe 
liſts of forty and twenty were collected, they were to 
be ſent to the Judges, and by them kept, until juſt 
immediately before the commiſſion appointing the 
Court ſhould be ready to iſſue from the Court of 
Chancery, when they ſhould be put into the ballot- 
ing glaſs before the Judges of the ſeveral Courts, and 
fix names ſhould then be cloſen out of the liſts by 
ballot. As a farther alteration, it was thought pro- 
per to take away the right of nominating the Judges 
from the Crown, and to leave it to each Court to 
appoint one of its own bench to ſit and aſſiſt at the 
trial. There would alſo be clauſes declaring perſons 
of a certain deſcription. ineligible upon the Court, 
ſuch as Directors of the Eaſt-India Company, per- 
ſons who had been in India, and every other deſcrip- 
tion of men that could poſſibly be ſuppoſed to have 
any bias or prejudice upon their minds at all likely 
to affect the impartiality and juſtice of their opinions 
and deciſions. Mr, Pitt ſtated other regulations, 
calculated to render the new tribunal as unobjection- 
able as in the nature of things it could be made, and 
informed the Committee, that ſince he had firſt 
opened the outline of it, a great many meetings had 
been held for the purpoſe of conſidering it maturely, 
and endeavouring to find ſuch modifications, reſtric- 
tions, and rules, as ſhould be moſt likely to add to 


its - 
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its improvement, and to ſecure it as a medium of 
the diſtribution of juſtice, unmixed with prejudice, 
and free from abuſe of every kind whatſoever. Hav- 
ing ſubſtantially ſtated what the amendments he in- 
tended to propoſe amounted to, and deſcribed the 
effect they were likely to produce; he proceeded to 
move them one by one, as the Committee arrived at 
the different parts of the remaining clauſes of the 
bill, in which they were to be introduced. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, what the right honourable 
gentleman had ſuggeſted, certainly went a conſider- 
able way towards removing the objections that he 
had entertained againſt the Court of Judicature, 
which the printed bill held forth, as the tribunal 
that was to be inſtituted ; it was, however, impol- 
fible for him on the firſt hearing of alterations ſo 
various and ſo material, to ſay how far they were all 
of them improvements or not, but as the Report of 
the bill, when it came out of the Committee, was to 
be printed, with the amendments, he ſhould then 
be the better able to judge, and to give his opinion 
upon the ſubject of the new tribunal as. it would 
then ſtand. | 

Mr. Folliffe alſo admitted FER the amendments 
that had been ſtated by the right honourable gentle- 
man, made the latter part of the bill, which related 
to the new judicature, leſs exceptionable than it was 
in the form in which it ſtood i in the printed copy. 

The Committee then went on to fill up the 
blanks, and receive: the ſupplemental clauſes, which 
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they did, and the whole bill ; and it was mus 
to be printed with the amendments. 


Fuly 26. 

The order of the day having been, upon motion, 
' read, that the amendments of the Committee upon 
the India bill be read a ſecond time, and the queſtion 
being put, * that theſe amendments be now read,” 
Mr. Eden roſe, and expreſſed a wiſh, that the 
right honourable gentleman would ſuffer the Report 
of the bill to be recommitted. Mr. Eden declared 
folemnly, he did not wiſh the recommitment of the 
'Report for the ſake of procraſtination and delay, 
but with a view ta amend ſome of the new clauſes, and 
correct ſuch errors as appeared to have eſcaped notice 
from the manner in which the new clauſes had been 
moved, He declared, that he thought the bill 
much improved in conſequence of the alterations it 
had undergone in the Committee, and that though 
he did not think it fo adequate to its object as he 
hoped the bill would have been made, he did not 
mean to oppoſe it; he was extremely deſirous, how- 
ever, to offer ſome obſervations that, in his mind, 
would tend materially to improve different parts of 

it, and theſe obſervations he could not ſo conveni- 
eritly nor ſo intelligibly ſtare as in a Committee. 
If his requeſt could not be complied with, he muſt, 
he ſaid, ſubmit what he had to ſay upon the bill as 
it then ſtood, before he ſat down. Mr. Eden then 

went into a brief review of the three diſtinct heads, 
that the beginning, middle, and end of the bill refer 
to. 


- 
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to. He dwelt for ſome time on the firſt, the inſtitu- 
IC a new Board of Superintendence and Con- 
trol,” and offered a variety of appoſite and pointed 
remarks upon it. His chief objection was, that the 
Directors and the Board of Control would be two 
claſhing powers, productive of mutual inconveni- 
ence, inactivity, and delay. Upon the ſecond he 
did not ſay a great deal, With regard to the third, 
the inſtitution of a new Court of Judicature, he 
repeated his wiſh that it had been made the ſubject 
of a ſeparate bill; and he declared he was the more 
ſurpriſed that ſuch a propoſition ſhould not have 
been liſtened to, fince, upon a peruſal of the bill, 
he did not obſerve that the new juriſdiction was to 
take effect in any hurry. There would have been 
time enough, therefore, to have agitated a ſubject of 
ſuch great importance another ſeſſion, and ſurely, if 
the exigency of the caſe did not preſs for particular 
haſte, it muſt be allowed that a matter of that mag- 
nitude could not be too deliberately, nor too ſeri- 
ouſly diſcuſſed. He condemned the clauſes oblig- 
ing all perſons coming home from India to give an 
inventory of their eſtate and effects upon oath, and 
ſaid, to compel a perſon to ſwear to ſuch an inven- 
tory, in order to afford grounds of conviction, and 


puniſhment of himſelf, was at once to break 
through as ſacred a principle as any he had ever 


heard of. Mr, Eden ſtated other parts of the bill 


relative to the new judicature, that he thought ex- 
tremely imperfect and reprehenſible. 
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Mr. Francis roſe next, and prefaced a very able 
ſpeech by declaring, that in the obſervations he had 
to offer to the conſideration of the Houle, inſtea@of 
urging any pretenſions to candour, he would lay 
claim to ſincerity, which he thought was much the 
moſt deſirable of the two, when ſubjects of the im- 
portance and magnitude that characteriſed the ob- 
jects of the preſent bill were under conſideration. 
In order to obtain ſome degree of credit, when he 
came to ſtate his objections to particular parts of 
the bill as it now ſtood amended, he ſaid, he would 
ſet off with declaring, that he thought ſeveral of the 
alterations that had been made in the Committee 
were extremely right. In the firſt place, he much | 
approved of the alteration of the clauſe, the effect 
of which was, that no orders were to be ſent out 
without the knowledge of the Directors. He ap- 
proved alſo of all military appointments being re- 
ſtored to the civil power. This he admitted to be 
right; but muſt remark, that. it was abſolutely con- 
trary to the principle upon which the right honour- 
able gentleman opened the bill; ſince he had taken 
great pains to prove, and laid great ſtreſs on the ar- 
gument, chat the military appointments ought to re- 
main in the Crown. The directing that the debts 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and the rights and preten- 
ſions of the Rajah of Tanjore, ſhould be taken into 
immediate conſideration here at home, was extremely 
proper. To have ſent either of theſe points to be 
adjuſted in India, would have been to have ſent 
them before a partial tribunal. The fixation of the 
2D tribute 
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tribute alſo particularly met with his approbation. 


It was wiſe, it was juſt, it was equitable; but then 
he thought the clauſe ſhould be reſtored that pro- 
hibited the alteration of the tribute upon any pre- 
tence whatſoever. With regard to the clauſe forbid- 
ding the acceptance of preſents, he declared, he was 


glad to find it was extended generally, and that 


preſents of ceremony, as well as every other ſort, 
were forbid, The prohibition ought undoubtedly to 
be general, wherever it exiſted ; but human laws 
ſhould conſult human nature. He remarked how 
diſgraceful it was for a man in high office, to hold 
out his hand for three or four .rupees, when a poor, 


inſignificant individual dare not do any ſuch thing. 


Having thus touched upon thoſe clauſes that he ap- 
proved, he came to the mention of others, with 


which, he ſaid, he was not ſo well ſatisfied, and 


firſt, he pointed out the changing the number of the 
Council, and limiting it to four, as this didggfor the 
purpoſe of increafing the power of Mr. Haſtings, 
by giving him two votes. If that principle were a 
Tight one, it would be much better to carry it into 
effect another way, and to inveſt the Governor Ge- 


neral with a power ſeparate and independent of the 


reſt of the Council: it was not a little remarkable, 
however, that while there had been five in the 
Council things went well. That was a fact in which 
he expected to be ſupported by ſuch of the Direc- 
tors as were preſent. Their own records would 
thew, that when General Sir John Clavering, Colo- 
3 and himſelf were in India, the Com- 
Tr 2 pany's 
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pany's orders were obeyed, and things wore a prof- 
perous aſpect; upon Sir John. Clavering's death, 
and upon the Council's being in conſequence' re- 
duced to four, the miſchief began, and had con- 
tinued increaſing ever ſince, He contended, that it 
was abſurd that decifion in a Council ſhould attach 
to any thing but a majority of opinion; but if it 
was thought not, then thoſe who held that objec- 
tion ought at leaſt to provide for that objection on 
their own principles. At preſent, he ſaid, there 
was the ſame oppoſition to Mr. Haſtings that there 
had been in his time; Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Macpher- 
| Jon, and Mr. Stables, having differed with the Go- 
vernor General in ſeveral important queſtions. The 
fact was, Mr. Haſtings never was in the habit of 
agreeing with his Council. Speaking of the bill as 
it ſtood with the amendments, Mr. Francis ſaid, it 
was diametrically oppoſite to that of the bill origi- 
nally. ggoduced, and yet it was equally wrong; by 
the frſt bill, the Directors appeared to be uſeleſs, 
and ought to have been annihilated; as this ſecond 
bill ſtood, the new Board ought to have been anni- 
hilated, for its power was gone. Wherever power 
is given or left, it ought to be ſtrengthened, and for 
that end he wiſhed it to be united in one 
hand. The old maxim, he obſerved, was Divide 
et impera ; divide the people, and then govern them. 
Now the maxim was reverſed ; the bill took the 
other way; it divided the power that was to govern, 
inſtead of thoſe which were to be governed. From 
this remark he proceeded to a farther conſideration 

4 | | ” 
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of the clauſes, and touched in particular upon that 
reſpecting the Commander in Chief of all the Indies. 
He appealed to the feelings of military men upon 
the ſubject, whether the Commanders in Chief at 
Bombay and Madras muſt not feel extremely morti- 
fied to find themſelves one day counſellors, and the 
next day deprived of their ſeats at the council table? 
At length he came to the conſideration of the new 
juriſdiction. He ſaid, he ſhould not enter far into 
the ſubject of the new judicature, which the bill in- 
troduced into the criminal law of this country. He 
perceived, that, in the apprehenſion of ſome gentle- 
men, this part of the bill was conſiderably corrected 
and improved by the amendment made in the Com- 
- mittee, and that fome gentlemen who objected to it 
at firſt, were now ſatisfied. He was truly ſorry for it, 
becauſe he wiſhed that the principle of every mea- 
ſure, which he deemed to be dangerous to the Con- 
ſtitution, ſhould appear at once to the public view 


undiſguiſed, in its real ſhape, and in the colours that 


belonged to it. They deceived themſelves groſſiy if 
they imagined that that which was eſſentially wrong 
could ever be formally right. It could not be cor- 


rected or improved, becauſe the defect was in the eſ- 


ſence, not in the form. And why ſhould they lay 
aſide the trial by jury in the caſe of Indian delin- 
quents ? He had yet heard no one affirmative reaſon 
aſſigned for it. Was it ſuſpected that a jury would 
not do juſtice? They had no ground for the ſuſpi- 
cion: on the contrary ; in the only caſe in point, in 
the only . caſe of Indian delinquency that had been 
eb proſecuted 
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proſecuted in a court of common law, the jury did 
their duty. He did not mean to enter into the me- 
Tits of the profecution of Mr, Stratton and Mr. 
Brooke, for diſpoſſeſſing and impriſoning Lord Pi- 
got ; it was ſufficient for his preſent purpoſe to ſay, 


that the public in general thought that more per- 


ſons deſerved to be ſeverely puniſhed, and expected 


that they would be ſo. Why were they not? The 


Jury did their part in finding them guilty. If they 
were not ſufficiently puniſhed, it was the fault of the 
Bench. Now, Mr. Francis ſaid, ſee the conſequence. 
They laid aſide the Jury, who, in the only inſtance 
in point, did every thing that depended on them to 
bring the criminals to condign puniſhment; and the 


| Houſe thought they were fure of juſtice, in uniting 


che incompatible offices of Judge and Jury in the 
fame perſons, who, the only time they tried, totally 
diſappointed the public expectation of public juſtice. 
But all reaſon and argument were uſeleſs againſt 


power; if a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, on any 


terms, conſented, in any inſtance, to aboliſh the trial 
by Jury, and if the people at large were inſenſible of 
the' danger of ſuch a precedent, individuals, who had 
done their duty, muſt ſubmit to their ſhare in the 
miſchief, which they could not prevent. He feared 
the temper and character of the nation were changed. 
Though he was not an old man, he could remember 
a time when an attempt of this nature would have 
thrown the whole kingdom into a flame. Had it 
been made when a great man, who was now no more, 
had a ſeat in that Houſe, he would have ſtarted from 

9 2 5 the 
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the bed of fickneſs, he would have ſolicited ſome. 
friendly hand to depoſit him on that floor, and, from 
that ſtation, with a monarch's voice, would have. 
called the kingdom to arms to oppoſe it, But h was 
dead, and had left nothing in this world that reſem- 
bled him: he was dead, and the ſenſe, and honour, 
and character, and underftanding of the nation were. 
dead with him. But it ſeemed there was a neceſſity 
that ſuperceded all objections. Juſtice muſt be done, 


and criminals muſt be puniſhed. It required ſome 


fortitude ; it required patience, long exerciſe to en- 
dure ſo groſs. a mockery. Tie bill that threatened 
future puniſhmeat to future crimes give them a ſpe- 
cial earneſt of its ſincerity, in ſheltering every of- 
fence, and protecting every offender, that had hi- 
therto exiſted, or who did exiſt at that hour. This 
law opened its boſom to receive them, and there 
they were ſafe: nay, it carried irs precaution far- 
ther; it provided for the ſecurity of crimes in ee, 
that were actually unfiniſhed, and allowed a ſufficient 
time in which they might be compleated, When 
thoſe honourable ſervices were accompliſhed, ſtrict 


| Juſtice: was then to take her feat. From that mo- 
ment they were never to fee any thing but her ſword. 


Whea the whole harveſt had been plundered, when _ 
the field itſelf had been trampled into duſt, they 

denounced racks and gibbets to the petty larceny that 
hereafter . might glean a few ears of corn. He had 
done his part to the utmoſt of his little judgement 
and ability. From thoſe to whom more had been 


given, more would be expected. What he had ſaid 


would 
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would not have been uſeleſs, if it ſuggeſted the ma- 
terials of reflection to others, and ſurniſhed employ- 
ment for greater abilities. And now Mr. Francis de- 
ſired to ſay a word at parting to two honourable gen- 
tlemen, who had been pleaſed to make ſorne remarks 


upon what he had ſaid, ab upon his conduct, on a 


former occaſion, (Major Scott and Mr. Dundas.) 
The former of theſe gentlemen had, in a part of what 
he had ſaid, taken him ſomewhat unawares, when he 
referred to what paſſed in Bengal in 1774, and to a 
letter wrote from thence home, which he had been 
pleaſed to criticiſe in a manner which, he was free to 
own, he had not expected, nor was he at the time 
quite prepared to anſwer, He had, however, fince 
looked into the matter, and he found, and would 
undertake to prove, that he had received the infor- 
mation of the ruin of Bengal from no other than 
Mr. Haſtings himſelf. In a day or two after his ar- 
rival, Mr. Francis ſaid, he had an interview with 
Mr. Haſtings, and a very long converſation on the 
fituation of affairs in India, when Mr. Haſtings gave 
him the impreſſion that had been deſcribed in a let- 
ter quoted a few days ſince by the honourable gen- 
tleman oppoſite to him, and which letter, poſſibly 
on account of its dullneſs, the honourable gentleman 
had been pleaſed to call his. That honourable gen- 
tleman had expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure on being ſup- 
poſed to be Mr. Haſtings's repreſentative ; though 
he ſhould not imagine the honourable gentleman 
wiſhed, when the conduct of his friend was queſ- 
tioned, to be conſidered ; as any other than his repre · 


ſentative, 
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ſentative. He muſt remark, however, that the ſort 
of criticiſm the honourable gentleman had choſen to 


go into, and had applied to him, was unmerciful to 


the Houſe, as well as not fair on any principle of 
retaliation. Let the honourable gentleman recollect 
that he had not ſearched for Mr. Haſtings's letter to 
criticiſe ; it had been brought before him by the ho- 
nourable gentleman bimſelf, who had moved for it 
as a matter of triumph; but even if he had called 


for it, an inoffenſive pleaſantry did not by any prin- 


ciple of the lex talionis juſtify a ſerious and deliberate 
attack that affects character. Notwithſtanding his 


reſpect for him, Mr. Francis , he could not fol- 


low the honourable gentſemen's example. If ever 
he ſhould object any thin o him which he did not 
think very probable, the honourable gentleman might 
reſt aſſured he would give him previous notice of his 
intention, eſpecially if it related to any matters of 
perſonal delicacy. What 'had paſſed between them, 
and to which he was then alluding, had been a per- 
ſonal queſtion, of no moment to the Houſe. It was 
now become, however, material that the Houſe 
ſhould know what the ſtare of Bengal was ten years 
ago. When Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monſon, 
and he went to India, they found the Rohilla war 


begun; and that was avowediy commenced with a. 
view to plunder. Mr. Francis here ſtated the follow- 


ing minutes and declarations of Me Haſtings, &c. 
| 9 ,0 34 Dec. 1774. =: 


e All our ces, both public and private, repre- 


ſented the diſtreſſes of the Company at home as ex- 
1 ftteme. 


% 
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treme. At the ſame time; ſuch was the ſtate of af. 
fairs in this Government, that for many years paſt 
the income of the year was found inadequate to its 
expence; to defray which, a heavy bond debt, 
- amounting at one time to 125 lacks of rupees, had 
accumulated. By allowing the Vizier the military 
aid which he required, a ſaving of near one third of 
our military expences would be effected during the 
period of ſuch a ſervice ; and the ſtipulation of forty 
lacks would afford an ample ſupply to our Treaſury, 
and to the currency of the country.” 
Our firſt obſervation was, that urgent di preſs: Was 
employed i in the violent nature of the remedy. 
zoth Nov. 1774. 
6.06 * "WE reſources of a ſtate fail it, or are 
not equal to its occaſional wants, whence can it ob- 
rain 1mmediate relief but from external means??? 
goth Nov. 1774. 
ce J ſhall be always ready to profeſs that I do rec- 
kon the probable acquiſition of wealth among my 
reaſons for taking up arms againſt my neighbours !” 
| 17i/b OB. 1774. 
* LT he acquiſition of forty lacks of rupees to the 
Company, and of ſo much ſpecie added 4% the ex- 
hauſted currency of theſe proviſions.” 
6th Feb. 177 6. 
When g very conſiderable portion, ſu ppoſed even 
a third of the whole inhabitants, had periſhed, the re- 
maining two thirds were obliged to pay for the lands 
now left without cultivators. The country. has lan- 
| | guiſhed 


% 


E 


gu. ſhed ever ſince, and the evil continues enhancing 
_ day.” 
Mr. Samuel Middleton. 
Theſe, Mr. Francis ſaid, afforded pretty plain 
proof of the ideas Mr. Haſtings entertained on the 
ſubject, particularly that of Nov. 30, 1774, where 
Mr. Haſtings declares, he ſhall be always ready to pro- 
feſs that he did reckon the probable acquiſition of 
wealth among his reaſons for taking up arms againſt 
his neighbours. Mr. Francis commented upon this 
for ſome ſeconds; and then ſtared, that Bengal had 
at that time great reſources, which they improved. 
What, he aſked, had happened ſince? wars, extraction 
of ſpecie, and lately there had been a famine, as was 
evident from the Committee that was appointed under 
the title of The Committee of Famine. At length 
he came to take notice of what had fallen from Mr. 
Dundas on a former occaſion. He faid, being bur 
a young member, he was not aware that gentlemen 
might take down what others ſaid and uſe it in de- 
bate; a form of proceeding that he had ſeen reſorted 
to by the learned gentleman with ſingular advantage. 
He muſt therefore truſt to his memory for what he 
was going to obſerve. Mr. Francis then reminded 
the Houſe, that as that gentleman had talked in a 
general way of diſobedience of orders, without coming 
to particulars, he knew not where to grapple with 
him; that with reſpect to to the Maratta war, he 
affirmed that Mr. Haſtings was not guilty of diſobe- 
dience of orders, that the Directors themſelves were 
to blame, in forming and encouraging a plan of 
"WS A conqueſt 
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conqueſt on the Malabar coaſt, and that Mr. Haſtings, 
in commencing and purſuing the Maratta war, had 
not diſobeyed orders, but had conformed to the views 
of the Directors. That Mr. Haſtings, nevertheleſs, 
was much to blame for violating the treaty of Poor- 
under. On this aſſertion the learned gentleman had 
challenged him, and had declared himſelf ready to 
meet him at any time and on any ground. He was 
conſcious, Mr. Francis then ſaid, that there was no 
equality between him and the learned gentleman; 
he felt it therefore to be a great compliment for the 
learned gentleman to meet him upon any point: but 
could the learned gentleman be ſerious; had there 
not been any diſobedience of orders? Let him aſk the 
Tight honourable gentleman next him, let him look 
at the bill itſelf, let him refer to the letters of the 
Directors, and all the Reports of the Committees! 
Had not all the right honourable gentleman's bill 
proceeded entirely upon the aſſumed fact that there 
was diſobedience of orders, and that the Court of Di- 
rectors at home wanted ſufficient authority to enforce 
obedience to their orders? If the learned gentleman 
called for inſtances, he would ſtate the caſe of Fow- 
bie, and the well-known caſe of Mr. Briſtow. He 
needed only to recal the attention of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman to the Contracts, which alone 
formed a maſs of evidence as to the diſobedience of 
orders. Add to theſe, the Maratta war, the funda. 
mental orders of the Directors had been, as appeared 
from the firſt article of the General Inſtructions, and 

1 Bn as 
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as was to be found in the General Letter of the 
5th of December, 1775: 


Firſt A of General Inſtructions. 


« General Inſtruftions, 5th of December 1 77. 5,— 
never to employ the Company's forces in diſtant ex- 
peditions.” 

* Inſtructions to Commiſſioners — In all your treaties 
with the country powers, to take care that they be ſo 
framed, as neither immediately nor eventually to en- 


gage the Company in any diſputes betweeen thoſe 
powers.“ 


Directors to Bombay, 4th of Fuly 1777, received at 
Calcutta the 11th of March 1778. 


Though that treaty is not, on the whole, ſo 
agreeable to us as we could wiſh, {til} we are re- 
ſolved ſtrictly to adhere to it on our parts.” 


Mr. Francis ſaid, there were parts of thoſe orders, 


which the learned gentleman had himſelf declared to 
have formed, altogether, a perfect code of juſtice, 
and a perfect ſyſtem of policy. He aſked, were the 
orders to the contrary to be found? but even if there 
had been any, Mr. Haſtings ſhould have preferred 


the firſt; but he choſe to grapple with the Directors. 


He reminded the Houſe, that there had been two 
Maratta wars, and particularly recommended to them 
to keep that diſtinction ever in their minds, as much 


of all the queſtions reſpecting the events in India for 


ſome years paſt depended upon ſuch a diſtinction be- 
ing correctly made. After having eſtabliſhed, that 
there had been diſobedience of orders in a variety of 
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notorious inſtances, and that Mr. Haſtings had, on 
various capital occaſions, incurred that charge, he 
ſpoke of the abilities of Mr. Dundas in very high 
terms, but mixed ſome ſarcaſm with his praiſe. He 
ſaid, he had read the learned gentleman's works all 
through, he meant his Reports, which he believed 
was what few other gentlemen had performed ; that 
he found them extremely able — That theſe Reports 
all through ſtared the diſobedience of the Company's 
ſervants in deciſive and unequivocal terms; but that 
of late the learned gentleman had cholen to argue 
the other way; and though few men, however inge- 
nious, and however able, could acquit themſelves 
decently, ' or even tolerably, on both fides of a 
queſtion ; the learned gentleman, from his ſuperior 
talents, had proved himſelf qualified to make which 
ever he thought proper to take up, the moſt re- 
ſpectable for the moment. 

Mr. Francis, in the courſe of the latter part of his 
ſpeech mentioned the Reſolutions that had been 
moved by Mr. Dundas, as Chairman of the Secret 
Committee, and ſaid, when they were received in 
India, his friends ſent him word, that whoever had 
moved them, they imagined to be a man of firmneſs 
who would go through with the buſineſs. He 
added, that they likewife intimated, that they ſup- 
poſed he had drawn the Reſolutions for Mr. Dundas 
to move. 


Mr. Powys roſe next; and began with declaring, ” 


| that he did not mean to touch upon any of the local 
topics 1 had been gone into by the honourable 
. gentle- 
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gentleman who had juſt ſat down; they certainly 
were fit to be ſpoken to by thoſe, who, from having 
had a ſhare in the tranſactions to which they alluded, 
muſt neceſſarily feel anxioys that they ſhould be 
Tightly underſtood. Mr. Powys ſaid, he wiſhed to 
aſſign his reaſons for voting with the gentlemen who 
had ſpoken againſt the preſent queſtion, although he 
was free to declare, he approved of the preſent bill, 
and was ready to vote for it if no farther alteration 
or amendment could be obtained. Mr. Powys then 
ſtated, in a very candid way, what the parts of the 
bill were that gave him molt ſatisfaction, and what 
others he thought might {till be corrected. He ſaid, 
he ſaw no clauſe obliging the Directors to obey the 
Board of Control. He alſo pointed out ſome other 
particulars worth a little farther diſcuſſion. 

Mr. Wraxall roſe to aſk a few queſtions, which, 
he ſaid, would not take up many minutes of the time 
of the Houſe — Firſt, he wiſhed to know whether 
the Directors were or were not debarred by the bill 
from ſending out lieutenants and volunteers in their 
marine, as well as cadets and writers in their mili- 
tary and civil ſervice? The Company's marine in 
India he ſtated to be very large, and to contain a 
number of frigates and ſhips of war. The bill did 
not ſeem to take any cognizance of theſe, or to know 
that they exiſted, What then was the view and in- 
tent of the bill in that clauſe ? — Secondly, In the 
High Court of Judicature to be erected, and to 
which powers ſo new to the Conſtitution were dele- 


gated; from which, likewiſe, there was no appeal - 
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to any other Court, could no new trial be granted 
in caſe of an iniquitous, ſevere, or unjuſt ſentence ? 
This, he ſaid, was a very important point — He 
ſtated a caſe of a perſon who ſhould have been ſe- 
verely and harſhly treated, and ſhould not he, he ſaid, 
have a new trial allowed him? — Thirdly, he ſaid, 


he was ſorry to ſee the ſanction and legitimation given 


by the bill to an inſtitution, big, in his epinion, 
with pernicious conſequences z he meant * the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Calcutta,” He re- 
ferred to the condemnation thrown on that Supreme 
Court by the Select and Secret Committees. He re- 
gretted that their opinions ſhould be ſo much con- 
tradicted by the preſent bill, He mentioned Mr. 
Haſtings's able, judicious, and ſalutary conduct, 
in ſtopping the violent proceedings of that Supreme 
Court, which was on the very point of involving 
Bengal and all our dominions in every ſort of anar- 
chy, internal diſcord, and civil war. He admired 
the intire abolition of that Supreme Court — Laſtly, 
he mentioned the very dangerous nature of introdu- 
cing the word „Ireland.“ He ſaid, he was ſure that 
the right honourable gentleman's rectitude of inten- 
tion, and enlargement of mind, would never induce 
him intentionally ro do any thing which could ex- 


cite alarm and diſquitetude. He adverted to the 


critical and delicate ſtate of that country, and to the 
alarm in their minds, which it would be wiſe and 
n not to heighten or increaſe. 

The Solicitor General roſe to defend the . 


Court of Judicature at Calcutta; declaring that, upon 


the 
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the whole, he was convinced the inſtitution of that 
tribunal had been attended with beneficial conſe- 
quences. Mr. Solicitor alſo anſwered Mr. Wraxall's 
queſtion about Ireland, and affured him he might ler 
his fears and his alarms ſubſide, for the matter alluded 
to, viz. the ſending over a power to examine wit- 
neſſes, was a very common caſe, and what was prac- 
tiſed every day, without any one's being ſo idle as to 
take offence at it. Having ſaid this, he took notice 
of what Mr. Francis had ſaid of the trial of Meſſrs. 
Stratton, Floyer, and Brooke, in the Court of King's 
Bench, on the ſubje& of the impriſonment of Lord 
Pigot. Mr. Solicitor declared, he differed completely 
from the honourable gentleman, as to that trial. 
That it was in his mind an inſtance rather that a 
Jury could err, than that the court had done wrong in 
paſſing ſo light a ſentence. The evidence was fo 
equally balanced, that he declared, had he been a 
| juryman, he ſhould have been more puzzled than 
ever he was in his life, which way he ought to have 
decided how the virdi& ſhould go. With regard to 
the new Judicature and the complaints ſome gentle- 
men made, that it was not to be a trial by jury, he 
begged the Houſe to recollect that it was not barely 
the being choſen by lot that made a juryman and 
conſtituted his character; as eſſential a characteriſtic 
was his going into his box, and remaining there 
locked up till he had given a virdict; and the 
reaſon of this being deemed fo important a part of 
the conſtitution of an Engliſh juror, was its keeping 
him a diſtin member of ſociety for the time, and 
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preſerving his mind fixed to the merits of the caſe 
before him, and free from prejudice of any kind 
whatever. Now it did ſo happen, that in all human 
probability, the trials of offenders of a deſcription 
that came within the purvieu of the clauſes of the 
bill that went to the inſtitution of the new tribunal, 
would, in ninety-nine out of a hundred, laſt more than 
one day, many perhaps more than a week, and ſome 
more than a month. Let gentlemen thi2k, therefore, 
but for a moment on the nature of the caſe, and aſk 
themſelves if common jurymen, who though perfect- 
ly honeſt and reſpectable men, were nevertheleſs al- 
ways choſen out of the maſs of mankind, were fit to 
have ſuch cauſes brought before them. A man, who 
might go into a common alehouſe, pending a trial, 
and make a porter-club converſation of the evidence 
before him, ſurely was not a fit perſon to be the juror 
an ſuch an important ſubject; — the neceſlity of the 
caſe then proving ſuch, that a new tribunal muſt be 
inſtituted, the queſtion merely was, what ſort of a 
court ſhould be conſtituted ? The fort of court the 
bill authoriſed was, in his mind, that of all others the 
moſt reſpectable, moſt informed, and moſt to be relied 
on for candour, liberality, and juſtice, | 

Sir George Howard roſe to anſwer the appeal to 
military men, that had been made by Mr. Francis, 
relative to the Commander in Chicf in India ſuper- 
ſeding the Commander iu Chief at either of the Preſi- 
dencies of Madras or Bombay, whenever he happened 
to viſit either of thoſe places, and take his ſeat at the 
Council. Sir * ſaid, it was, and always had 
| been, | 
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-been, the uniform practice of the military for the ſu- 
perior officer to ſuperſede his inferior, whenever he 
happened to come where an inferior officer was. Sir 
George declared he regarded the preſent as a moſt 
important bill; that he had the honour to have been 


a member of the Secret Committee, that he. had . 


turned his thoughts very attentively to the conſide- 
ration of the ſubject, and ſhould vote for the preſent 
bill, from a preſumption that it was worth trying as 
an experiment, and would be productive of good 
conſequences. With regard to the new Court of Ju- 
dicature, Sir George reminded gentlemen of what 
had happened on a late attempt at parliamentary 
proſecution, and the diſgraceful manner in which the 
Houſe had been three or four times counted out, in 
order to ſhew the neceſſity for ſome new tribunal's 
being inſtiruted ; and he declared, he thought the 
ſort of court the bill would authoriſe, every way 
adapted to the purpoſe. 

Major Scott ſaid -I am ſo thoroughly ſenſible of the 
very great indulgence which I have repeatedly ex- 
perienced from the Houſe, that I ſhall not preſume 
to preſs myſelf farther upon your notice, than merely 
to make a few obſervations upon two or three of the 
clauſes which have been mentioned by the honourable 
gentleman on the floor, (Mr. Francis) and which I 
conceive are rictly applicable to the preſent queſ- 
tion. | 

The firſt clauſe which the honourable gentleman 
has remarked upon, is that which enjoins the Direc- 
tors to fix a fair and equitable tribute to be paid in 
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future by the ſeveral Rajahs, Zemindars, and land- 
holders in India. Sir, I moſt highly approve of the 
wiſe and humane ſpirit which breathes through this 
clauſe, as it now ſtands. Bur ſurely the honourable 
gentleman does not mean to ſay, that in no poſſible 


. caſe ſhall we exact beyond a certain ſtipulated ſum 


from the Zemindars or Rajahs in India. The ho- 
nourable gentleman knows that remiſſions of rent 
are frequently granted, either from a dry ſeaſon, or 
floods, or various other cauſes which may tend to 
diminiſh the annual crop, or to render the ſeaſon un- 
favourable. © By the conſtitution of that country, a 
war raging there, or any other public calamity befal- 
ling the Government, may juſtify. it in demanding ex- 
actions beyond the ſtipulated rent of the land. The 
honourable gentleman has alluded to the caſe of Cheyt 
Sing ; but he knows, that by the conſtitution of the 
Mogul empire, Cheyt Sing and his father, Bulwant 
Sing, not only paid the ſtipulated annual rent for their 
zemindary to their former Soveriegn, Sujah Dowlah 
but whenever his forces took the field, they either 
Joined their quota of tragps to his army, or they com- 
muted the ſervice by the payment of a ſum of money. 
This was accurately ſtated in evidence to the Select 
Committee by Lieutenant-colonel Harpur, long be- 
fore the revolution of Benares took place. When 


intelligence of the war in Europe was received at 


Bengal, the Supreme Council, of which the honour- 


able gentleman was a worthy member, determined to 


increaſe their army by conſiderable levies, and they _ 
thought it equitable to impoſe upon Cheyt Sing his 
| proportion 


4 


proportion of this additional expence. In this re- 
ſolution the honourable gentleman concurred, and it 
was fixed at five lacks of rupees; nor was it then 
conceived, that this demand was not in ſtrict con- 
formity to the conſtitution of the Mogul empire. 
The demand was repeated the two following years, 
and enforced by military execution. Intelligence of 
this demand, and of the meaſures taken to enforce it, 
was regularly ſent to the Court of Directors, and of 
courſe communicated to His Majeſty's Miniſters, 
without producing a word of diſapprobation. To 


this demand, Sir, we may fairly attribute the revolu- 


tion which ſubſequently happened at Benares—but 
though the Secret Committee, in their Sixth Report, 
did mention theſe tranſactions, in their general detail 
of the events which happened in Bengal, yet they did 
not ſeem to think the conduct of the Supreme Coun- 
cil ro Cheyt Sing reprehenſible, for they merely re- 
late the facts in their Reports, and though the ho- 
nourable gentleman has been able to quote ſome reſo- 
lutions of cenſure againſt tne Governor-general of 
Bengal, the additional demand upon Cheyt Sing, for 
the increaſed military eſtabliſhment, neither excited 
the cenſure of the Secret Committee, the Court of 
Directors, nor the Legiſlature, until accounts were 
received of the arreſt of the perſon of Cheyt Sing, 
and the ſubſequent events at Benares. What I beg 
again to repeat, Sir, is this, that it was to a reſolution 
to which the honourable gentleman gave his aſſent, 
that we are to attribute the inſurrection at Benares ; 
that Cheyt Sing reſiſted a demand from our Govern- 
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ment, which was made in ſtrict compliance with the 
conſtitution of the Mogul empire, and he had complied 
with demands of a ſimilar nature from Sujah Dowlah, 
his former Sovereign. 1 go along with the honour- 
able gentleman completely, when he exprefles his 
wiſh, that the rents and tributes paid to the Company 
ſhould be fixed. I would by no means with that the 
revenues ſhould be collected with rigour or ſeverity ; 
and if they are now too high, remiſſions ſhould un- 
doubtedly be granted; bur ſurely it will not be ne- 
ceſſary that the Government in India ſhould be fo 
tied down, that under no poſſible caſe, they are to 
require a contribution of grain, cattle, or money, 
when their very exiſtence in India may depend upon 
their procuring ſuch aids. 

The next clauſe the honourable gentleman has 
mentioned is relative to preſents. They are now or- 
dered to be aboliſned; and the only conſequence that 
will follow, will be this, that the Company in Bengal 
will pay eight or nine thouſand pounds a year more 
than they now do, under the head of Durbar charges. 
The honourable gentleman knows very well, that 
when he firſt arrived in Bengal, Mr. Haſtings took 
the ſenſe of the Board upon the ſubje&t. They di- 
reed, that as the executive officer of the Govern- 
ment, he ſhould continue to receive thoſe compli- 
mentary Nuzzers, and carry them to the Company's 
account, which he has invariably done, and they have 
been ſet againſt the expences incurred under the head 
of Durbar charges and ſecret ſeryice money. 

: | | Another 
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Another clauſe, which the honourable gentleman 
approves, and in which I heartily agree with him, is 
that which condemns all ſchemes of conqueſt and 
extenſion of dominion ; and he has taken an oppor- 
runity of going pretty much at length into the Ro- 
hilla war, upon which I hope, with the indulgence of 
the Houſe, to be permitted to ſay a few words. Sir, 
the Rohilla war was not Mr. Haſtings's war—l ſay, 
the foundation of the Rohilla war was laid in mea- 
ſures which Mr, Haſtings had no concern in, and 
diſapproved, as the honourable gentleman will find, 
if he conſults the records as carefully as I have done. 
Mr. Haſtings's plan was that of peace and œconomy; 
but before he ſucceeded to the government, the Com- 
mander in Chief, Sir Robert Barker, had actually or- 
dered the frontier brigade to march into Sujah Dow- 
lah's country, to aſſiſt in repelling an invaſion of the 
Marattas, and he was guarantee to a treaty concluded 
between Sujah Dowlah and the Rohillas, by which 
the latter were engaged to pay the former forty lacks 
of rupees, ſhould the Marattas be driven out of their 
country, which they had then invaded, or had threat- 
ened to invade. Sir, it was this treaty which pro- 
duced the Rohilla war. Our part of the engagement 
was faithfully performed. I was a Lieutenant upon 
the ſervice—we marched from Dinapore, joined the 
army of the Vizier and the Rohillas, and drove the. 
Marattas acroſs the Ganges, and returned to Bengal, 
when the rains ſet in. In the courſe of this ſervice, 
Sir Robert Barker wrote the following letter to Mr, 
Haſtings and the Select Committee: 
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March 20, 1773. 

ce Tookajee Holkar croſſed the Ganges, with an 
intent to ſeize and carry off the Rohilla Haffez Rha- 
mut Cawn, who has been carrying on the ſame double 
dealings as heretofore praQtiſed by the treacherous 
ſe.” | 

. Mareh 24, 1773- 

4 Yeſterday I had a viſit from Haffez Rhamut, 
and his Excellency the Vizier, when the ſituation of 
the affairs of the Rohilla were debated, The coming 
in of Haffez has aſſuaged his Excellency a good deal, 
and upon condition of the Rohillas immediately clear- 
ing off the laſt year's treaty of forty lacks of rupees, it 
has been determined to afford their families and 
country protection from the ravages of the Marattas, 
of which the Nabob is to pay the Company twenty 
lacks for the part they will take in his protection. 
But in the default of the fulfilling of the agreement 
by the Rohillas, his Excellency agrees to pay the ſum 
of fifty lacks of rupees to the Company, for their 
aid in putting him in poſſeſſion of the Rohilla diſ- 
tricts, commonly known by the territories of Haffez 
Rhamut.” 

Theſe were the General's DES 23 The 
Rohillas refuſed to pay the forty lacks ; they at- 
tempted to explain away that treaty of 1772, to 
which the General was guarantee, and the Rohilla 
war was the conſequence, The honourable gentle- 
man knows, that the Rohillas were not a nation ori- 
ginally inhabiting that country; they have not been 
forty po in pn of 1 * and the Hindoos, the 

Aborigines 
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Aborigines of the country, have never been diſturbed 
in their poſſeſſions. Here I muſt beg leave to ſet 
the honourable gentleman right in point of fact. He 
ſays, when he arrived in Bengal, we were engaged 
in a war with the Rohillas. This, Sir, I deny; the 
Rohilla peace was ſigned the 6th of October, 1774; 
and the honourable gentleman arrived the 18th. 
From that day to this we have not had an enemy in 
our provinces. And I again repeat, Sir, that the 
plan of Mr. Haſtings was that of peace and cecono- 
my; that he diſapproved originally of employing 
the Company's forces beyond rhe Carumnaſſa; but 
when it was unavoidable, from plans adopted before 
his arrival in Bengal, he fixed a ſubſidy which ſhould 
defray the expence incurred, and he would not con- 
ſent to keep an army in Oude, and to pay it, as had 
been the practice of five years, by the exportation of 
ſpecie from Bengal, But admitting for a moment 
that Mr. Haſtings was the author of the Rohilla war; 
is this a time for taking up the ſubject? Has not 
the noble Lord in the blue ribband propoſed, and has 
not the Legiſlature of this kingdom three ſeveral 
tines appointed Mr. Haſtings to be the Governor 
General of Bengal, with full and complete know- 
ledge of every circumſtance, attending that war. 1 
only now therefore ſhall beg leave to add, that I per- 
fectly agree with the honourable gentleman, that the 
true ſyſtem for India is that of peace and œconomy, 
and it is the ſyſtem of the Governor General and 
Council. 9; 


Yy The 
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The next point, and the laſt I ſhall preſume to 
trouble the Houſe upon, is the Maratta war; and I 
confeſs that I am perfectly aſtoniſned, when I hear 
gentlemen who have had complete information be- 
fore them, impute that war to Mr. Haſtings. Iam 
ſure I can appeal to the noble Lord in the blue rib- 
band, who knows every ſtep taken in India and in 
Europe which produced the war. The noble Lord 
muſt recollect the intelligence which was tranſmitted 
by Mr. Elliott (whoſe loſs every perſon who had the 
happineſs of knowing him moſt ſincerely deplores) 
to Mr. Haſtings and Sir John Clavering. The noble 
Lord muſt know, that with that information before 
Mr. Haſtings, confirmed as it was by the appearance 
of Monſieur de St. Lubin at Poonah, who publicly 
delivered a letter to the Peiſhwa from the French 
King, and intelligence alſo from various other chan- 
nels, it would have been criminal not to have acted. 
Sir, it was avowedly to counteract the deſigns formed 
by the French, that Mr. Haſtings propoſed originally 
to ſupport Ragoba ; and he was fully warranted to 
do fo by the Company's orders, as the right honour- 
able gentleman below (Mr. Dundas) very juſtly ſtated 
upon a former occaſion. I beg to call to the recol- 
lection of the Houſe what was the conſequence of 
thoſe meaſures, when they were known in England. 
"The defigns of marching a detachment, of counter- 
acting the deſigns of the French at Poonah, and of 
*fupporting Ragoba, was known in England the lat- 
ter end of July 1778. In the following month the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, with 
7 5 | the 
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the approbation of His Majeſty's Miniſters, ſignified. 


to them by Lord Weymouth, tranſmicted orders to 
India, in which they ſay, that the conduct of their 
governments reſpecting the French had their fulleſt 
approbation. In a ſubſequent letter, the Directors 
expreſſed their approbation of the march of the Ben- 
gal detachment acroſs the continent of India, With 
the full knowledge of theſe facts, knowing too that 
fince they were public in England, the noble Lord 
has three ſeveral times propoſed Mr. Haſtings to be 
continued Governor General of Bengal, and the Le- 
giſlature has three ſeveral times appointed him to 
that high office : I ſay, Sir, with a knowledge of 
theſe facts, how. the noble Lord, or any other gen- 
tleman converſant in. the affairs of India, can now 
blame Mr. Haſtings for the part he took in the Ma- 
ratta diſputes, is to me molt aſtoniſhing ; it is ſtill 
more ſo that any gentleman can ſay, who has read 
any thing which has been written on the ſubject, that 
Mr. Haſtings was the author of the ſecond Maratta 
war. . | 3 

- Mr. Sheridan roſe, and remarked, that if gentlemen 
on either ſide of the Houſe went from the queſtion, 
and were only mindful of charging perſons in India 
of peculation, and defending their own conduct, or 
proving that, although chey had been delinquents, 
there were ſtill greater than themſelves, there would 
be no end to the buſineſs, and the Houſe would refer 
the hearing to a new judicature, as well as their trial; 
therefore he hoped to hear no more deviations, but 
that gentlemen would flick to the queſtion, and point 
| "—TY3 out 
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out their objections to the bill, and not to the per- 
ſons that had been the occaſion of its being made. 
He then noticed, that the bill had been fo altered, 
| ſo mangled, and fo transformed, that it did not ap- 
pear like the ſame bill. Indeed, it ought not to be 
called an alteration, but a total transformation, dif- 

ferent both in object and principle to the former bill; 
and the ſilence of the two right honourable gentle- 
men (Pitt and Dundas) was to him proof that they 
ſaw the neceſſity of a recommitment; but if that was 
not, the very appearance in the firſt page of the new 
printed bill was; for there by the references, it was 
plain that twenty-one new clauſes were added, which 
were to be known by the letters A B C DE FG H 
IKLMNOPQRST VW; therefore it was 
to be hoped ſome gentlemen would add three more 
clauſes for X I Z, to make the alphabet complete, 
which would then ſerve as a horn- book for the pre · 
ſent Miniſtry. The old clauſes left out were referred 
to, and known by being in black letter at the bottom 
of the column, where to be ſure they ſtood in mourn- 
ing for the folly of their parents, and pointed out the 
| Novenly manner in which the bill was originally 
drawn, notwithſtanding the right. honourable gentle- 
man (Sir G. Howard) in the red ribband, had praiſed 
it for its accuracy; accurate it could not be, when 
tyenty-one new clauſes were added, and the reſt 
totally altered in the Committee. As a proof that it 
was neceſſary to recommit the bill for the honour of 
the Houſe, he would convince them by reading a 
a of one of as clauſes, wherein a dead perſon was 


to 
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to give an account how he came by certain papers: 


he then read, © that papers containing the accounts 


of their effects were to be ſent to his Majeſty in his 


Court of King's Bench, and under the ſeals of two 
or more Judges of the ſaid, Supreme Court ; and one 
or more of the Judges o ſaid Supreme Court 
ſhall deliver the fame to the agent 'or agents of the 
party or parties requiring the ſame, which ſaid agent 
or agents (or, in caſe of his or their death, the perſon 
into whoſe hands the ſame ſhall come) ſhall deliver 
the ſame to one of the clerks in Court, of his Ma- 


jeſty's Court of King's Bench, in the public office, 


and. make oath, that he received the ſame from the 


hands of one or more of the Judges of ſuch Court in 


| India or, if ſuch agent be dead, in what manner 
the fame came into his hands.” 

The honourable gentleman read a variety of other 
cludes and pointed out wherein they were worded 
ſo as to be perfect nonſenſe; and declared, that he 
never would aſſent to ſuffer the firſt principles of the 
Conſtitution to be violated to anſwer any expediency 
whatever : but probably the reaſon of inſtituting a 
new Court of Judicature was to give employment to 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Dundas) and 
ſome others, whoſe places, by their own accounts, 
were finecures ; therefore it was on the principle 
that mothers did to their children, merely to keep 
them out of miſchief ; if fo, he had no objection, and 
made not the leaſt doubt but ſtrict juſtice would be 
done, as their integrity had been tried on other oc- 
caſions. He particulatly . out the abſurdity 
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of a clauſe relative to the Secret Council, and re- 
marked, that the whole bill evidently appeared as 
if the two contending parties, the Crown and Com- 
pany, had endeavoured to over-reach each other. 
Fhe Company remonſtrated againſt the firſt bill, be- 
| cauſe orders were to be tranſmitted to India without 
their conſent, and inſiſted on the right of ſome of 
their Directors being acquainted with all matters be- 
fore they were diſpatched ; to pleaſe them, the right 
| honourable gentleman had ſuffered them to have a 
Secret Committee of three Directors: but the Com- 
pany were not a bit nearer; for thoſe three Directors 
vere ſworn not to divulge any thing done in council; 
of courſe they muſt cut a ridiculous figure; for they 
might be preſent at a Court of Directors, and ſee 
and hear meaſures carrying on, and regulations 
making, diametrically oppoſite to what they know 
had been determined on in council, and by their 
oaths were debarred from giving any other informa- 
tion than a nod or a wink acroſs the table, or a grave 
ſhake of the head, to intimate they knew ſomething 
which they dare not divulge. He then pointed out 
the clauſe that obliges the Company to tranſmit all 
papers to the Secretary of State and Council for their 
approbation previous to their being ſent to India, 
and remarked on the difficuly that would accrue from 
the alterations made by each party: but what was 
curious, was the wording of the next clauſe to it, 
which began, © For the better diſpatch of buſineſs, 
'&c. be it enacted, that in caſe of any alteration being 
made, the Company might be at liberty to ſend it 

back 
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back again to be reconſidered ; and in caſe of their 
not meeting with redreſs, then they might be at li- 
berty to refer to the King in Council,” who, in fact, 
was the ſame tribunal they had appealed to twice 
before: ſurely that was a curious method of diſpatch, 
to keep ſending backwards and forwards a paper al- 
ternately, and which might never be approved. 

He dwelt much on the rapacity and other im- 
proper conduct of Mr. Haſtings being all forgiven in 
the preſent bill: but that, he ſaid, was a matter 
which Mr. Haſtings's India parliamentary intereſt, no 
doubt, inſiſted upon, and which a Miniſter, depend- 
ing on ſuch men, did not dare to refuſe. He ad- 
verted to the new Court of Judicature, which took 
away from Britiſh ſubjects the trial by jury, and in 
ſo doing overtuned the principle of the Conſtitution. 
Here he was remarkably ſevere on the Miniſter, who, 
under colour of ſaving the charters of a company of 
men that all the world allowed to have ated dif- 
honeſtly, ſubverted the very foundation ſtone on 
which the great Magna Charta of their country was 
built, and did a deed which paved the direct road to 
the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power in all the do- 
minions of Great Britain. This, he ſaid, was mo- 
dern popularity. He attacked the Miniſter for 
daring to ſay that this bill was acceptable in India. 
This he argued on two points: if it was agreeable to 
the delinquents, it certainly muſt be a bad bill; and 
on that point the Miniſter could gain no credit. 
The fact, however, was not ſo; and he was happy 
to inform the Houſe, that the Miniſter miſtated the 
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matter, when he faid the bill was acceptable to the 
Eaſt, In arguments of this kind there was nothing 
ſo ſtrong as evidence; and therefore againſt Mr. 


Pitt's 7pſe dixit, that this bill was univerſally liked 


all over India, where it ſeems its original principles 
and clauſes were fabricated, he only referred the 
Houſe to a truth, not to be contradicted, which lay 
upon the table: a petition from fix hundred and 
forty-eight of the principal perſons refiding in Ben- 
gal, beſeeching the Houſe, by all that they held 
moſt dear, not to violate the Conſtitution, by fo 
dreadful an a&t of Parhament, as one for taking 
away from Britiſh ſubjects the right of being tried 
by their peers. This pure ſpirit of rectifying the 
ancient chartered rights of the People would, no 
doubt, extend itfelf in time to every part of the 
Engliſh dominions, and trial by jury be taken away 
from all his Majeſty's ſubjects in every part of the 


globe. Here the honourable gentleman called for the 
attention of the Houſe, and they gave it to him. He 


faid, the India phalanx, thoſe Swiſs guards of Eaſtern 
peculation, had openly declared that they would 
overthrow the laſt Adminiſtration, and by doing fo, 
teach another how to value and reſpect their friend- 
ſhip ; nay, theſe Eaſtern Lords went ſo far as to de- 
clare, that the depravity of this country was now 
arrived to ſuch a pitch, that they could carry any 
point by money. After a variety of other arguments, 
all equally fatirical, he concluded with a reliance on 
the candour of the Miniſter, that he would recommit 


the bill, that it might be diveſted of its ſlovenly 


drefs, 
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dreſs, and made conformable to common ſenſe, even 
if the principles were to be diveſted of common juſ- 
tice, Mr. Sheridan ſpoke for near three hours. 

Sir George Howard defended the bill. 

Mr. Grenville ſaid, he had liſtened with the great- 
eſt attention to the ſpeech of the honourable mem- 
ber, (Mr. Sheridan) but though he had been highly 
entertained by it, he certainly had not heard a ſingle 
argument to convince him that the bill ought to be 


re-committed ; for though the honourable member 


had diſplayed great ability, and great ingenuity, in 


the courſe of his ſpeech, he had proved only that 


two trifling alterations ought to be made in the 


wording of the bill; ſuch, for inſtance, as that from 


time to time ſhould be changed to forthwith, and 
detained ſhould be altered to continue, But from this 
very circumſtance, of there being only two very tri- 
fling alterations to be made, he was thoroughly ſa- 


tisfied that there was no neceſſity for ſending the bill 


back to a Committee, when theſe alterations could 
ſo eaſily be made in the Houſe, Indeed, from all 
that had fallen from the honourable gentleman, he 
could clearly perceive, that though he ſeemed to ob- 
ject principally to the clauſes, yet, in fact, it was the 
Principle that he had been combating all the time. 
He did not, therefore, feel himſelf diſpoſed to re- 
commit the bill, when he ſaw very plainly, that 
what was chiefly in the view with gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe, was not to amend, to al- 


ter, or modify it, bat nee to reject and de- 


ſtroy it. 
1 | Lord 
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Lord North declared he was very much. ſurpriſed 
to hear the right honourable member ſay, that the 
honourable gentleman near him had proved, during 
his whole ſpeech, nothing more than that two altera- 
tions, in the wording of two clauſes, ought to be 
admitted ; for his part, he thought he was bound to 
declare, in juſtice to the honourable member, that 
he had uſed the moſt convincing arguments to prove 
that the bill ought to be re-committed, It would 
not have been any great wonder, if, fram the. infir- 
mity uſually aſcribed to him (Lord North) he had 
| ſunk under the heat of the weather and fallen aſleep. 
He was too ſhort ſighted to be able to ſee whether 
thoſe on the bench oppolite to him had been aſleep 
or awake; but he moſt aſſuredly would take it for 
granted, that the right honourable gentleman muſt 
have been aſleep while the honourable member (Mr. 

Sheridan) was ſpeaking, or he never would have 
ventured to aſſert, that no arguments had been uſed 
to prove the neceſſity of re-committing the bill. He 

did not mean to take up the time of the Houſe 
many minutes, and therefore he would not make 
any remarks on the particular clauſes which the ho- 
nourable gentleman had already touched upon with 
ſo much ability. He confeſſed, that in arguing for 
the re-commitment of a bill, the principle of which 
he fo very much diſliked, he ſtood in rather an auk- 
ward ſituation ; and the more fo, as he would can- 
didly confeſs, that let ever ſo many alterations be 
made in the bill, unleſs the principle from begin- 
ning to the end ſhould be given up, it never ſhould 
| | Se have 


E 1 


have his ſupport. However, though he ſhould re- 
joice at the rejection of it, ſtill, if he ſhould not be 
able to perſuade the Houſe to throw. it out, he felt 
it to be a duty incumbent on him, and no ways in- 
conſiſtent with the oppoſition to the bill, to do every 


thing in his power to remove it from imperfection as 


far as he could, and to make it as beneficial as the 
; gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe would let 
him. With this view, then, and with this view only, 
he wiſhed it were re-committed : it went a bad bill 
into the Committee, and it came a worſe one out of it; 
he was defirous, therefore, of having an opportunity 
of making it leſs imperfect than it was in its preſent 
ſhape. He lamented very much, that the reſtrictions 
which the bill in its original form laid upon the Eaſt- 
India Company had been removed: in its preſent 
ſhape, it gave not to the executive Government of 
the country a greater power than it enjoys at this 
moment to ſuperintend and control the affairs of the 
Company; except, therefore, the claſhing of juriſ- 
dictions which the bill would eſtabliſh, and the ſeeds 
of divifion which it would ſow, it would make lit- 
tle or no alteration in the controling power over the 
Company's affairs which the Secretary of State was 
veſted with at that moment. But in thus generally 
condeming the bill, he did not mean to fay there 
were not ſome good clauſes in it; in his opinion there 
certainly were; but they required in ſome places 


elucidation, in others modification, and therefore 


the bill ought to be re- committed. He ſaid, that 
the yeſting the control in a Board of Commiſſioners 
| 2 2 2 was 
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was certainly better than leaving it in the hands of 
the Secretary of State; the former, by having no 
other buſineſs to attend to, but that of India, would 
of courſe be able to do their duty better than a Se- 
cretary of State, who, having a multiplicity of other 
buſineſs to engage his attention, could not beſtow ſo 
much time on the affairs of India as their importance 
would naturally call for: but ſtill he thought the 
Clauſes relative to the Commiſſioners were very im- 
perfectly drawn: and firſt, with reſpect to the Preſi- 
dent of the Board; in the abſence of the Secretary of 
State, who could not be a very conſtant attendant 
and in the abſence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who could attend but ſeldom; in ſuch caſes 
the bill ſaid the ſenior Privy Counſellor ſhould pre- 
ſide: now, as it was not ſeniority that ought to be 
deemed the beſt qualification for the chair of that 
Board, fo he thought that the name of the ableſt of 
the Commiſſioners ſhould be put in the commiſſion 
immediately after thoſe of the Secretary of State and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and that the per- 
ſon ſo named after theſe officers of the ſtate, ſhould 
in their abſence preſide at the Board. Every man 
knew who the Privy Counſellor at the Board would 
be in the firſt commiſſion, (Mr. Dundas) and every 
man bore teſtimony to his abilities: but every future 
ſenior Privy Counſellor at that Board might not be 
equally able ; and therefore he was of opinion, that 
the inconvenience that might ariſe from ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance ought to be obviated in the clauſe. 

| ⸗‚⁵l,„ 
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There was another thing which ought to be better 
explained. As the bill then ſtood, no member of 
the Lower Houſe was to be laid under the neceſſity 

of vacating his ſeat, if appointed a member of the 

Board of Control : this might be very proper as long 

as the Commiſſioners ſhould remain without ſalaries; 
but as the Crown was not bound to ſalaries in future, 

ſo it would be very proper to inſert a clauſe for obli- 

ging the Commiſſioners to vacate their ſeats in that 

Houſe, if ever their places ſhould have ſalaries and 

emoluments annexed to them, Theſe were reaſons 

which weighed very much with him for re-commit- 

ting the bill. He did not, however, expect that the 

Houſe would pay much attention to his wiſhes ; nay, 

he did not expect that much attention would be paid 

to the wiſhes of the gentlemen who ſat on his ſide 

of the houſe : unlike the Eaſt-India Directors, they 

were not able to overturn an Adminiſtration : unlike 

theſe ſame Directors, they were not able to make 

another Miniſtry recede from their own plan, and 

give up their own original ſyſtem ; and therefore, in 

oppoſition to ſuch formidable men, he foreſaw that 

he ſhould not prevail in endeavouring to get the 

bill re-: committed; and yet there was one very 

ſtrong argument for re-commitment, which he 
had not yet urged, and which ought to have 
weight with men of unbiaſſed judgement. The bill 

was in a great meaſure a new bill, and a long ſtring 
of clauſes had been tacked to it at a time when there 
were not many more than a dozen members in the 
| houſe; 
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houſe; and thoſe clauſes related principally to the 
eſtabliſnment of a tribunal, which was to wreſt from 
Engliſhmen what was their inalienable and deareft 
birth-right, the trial by jury; if he had no other ob- 
jection to the bill, this alone would be ſufficient to 
make him declare war againſt it; for no bill ſhould 
ever be ſupported with his vote, by which the trial 
by jury was to be taken away from thoſe who claimed 
it as their birth-righr. Bur, excluſive of this, he 
had other radical object ions to the bill then under 
econſideration. The very grounds on which it was 
built were theſe—that the ſervants of the Company 
abroad had diſobeyed the orders from home; and 
that the Directors had not ſufficient powers to enforce 
obedience : and yer the very ſervants who were ſup- 
poſed to have been moſt diſobedient, were not to be 
called to an account; and the Directors, inſtead of 
being armed with new powers, or made ſubject them- 
ſelves to ſtrong powers, were to be left juſt as they 
were before; and he would venture to ſay, that the 
orders from home would, in future, be very little 
more attended to than they had been hitherto. For 
his part, he ſincerely lamented that ſome more effec- 
tual ſyſtem was not adopted for the government of 
India: one Adminiſtration had been overturned (per- 
haps juſtly) in attempting to lay the ſoundation of an 
active and effective government of the territorial poſ- 
ſeſſions: the ſueceeding Miniſters ſeemed to be afraid 
to undertake fo great a work; and yet the circum- 
ſtances of the times would warrant ſuch an underta- 

| | king 
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king by them. There ſeemed to be a ſtrong diſpoſi- 
tion in the three branches of the Legiſlature to ſup- 
port the preſenc Miniſters: he would be candid 
enough to own, that the popular voice was ſtrong in 
their favour ; this therefore was ſurely the beſt time 
for them to lay the foundation of a ſyſtem which 
ſhould ſecure at once the happineſs both of the na- 
tives of India and of Great Britain. He was ſorry 
to ſay that the bill before the Houſe was far from 
being likely to produce any ſuch effects; and he 
thought he might venture to foretel, that the com- 
mands from home would not be better obeyed after 
the paſſing of this bill than at preſent. Having ſaid 
this much about the bill, he begged leave to take no- 
tice of ſomething that had fallen from an honourable 
member on the other fide of the houſe (Major Scott.) 
From that gentleman he had learned what he never 
dreamt of before, that he (Lord North) had been the 
cauſe of the Maratta war ; and on that occaſion the 
honourable gentleman had lamented the death of a 
moſt reſpectable, and, at the ſame time, one of the 
moſt promiſing young men this country had ever 
produced; he meant Mr. Elliott, who, according to 
the honourable member, had carried out orders from 
him (Lord North) to the Governor General of Ben- 
gal, to commence hoſtilities againſt the Marattas. 
The honourable gentleman's lamentation of the death 
of Mr. Elliott was certainly very generous ; it was 
magnanimous in him to wiſh Mr. Elliott were alive; 
for if any man ſhould ſay that Mr. Elliott carried out 

| | any 
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any orders from Government to Mr. Haſtings, to 
make war upon the Marattas, Mr. Elliott was preciſe- 
ly the man who could with equal truth and propriety 
declare that ſuch an aſſertion was unfounded. In 
fact, Mr. Elliott never carried out any orders from 
Government for making war upon the Marattas. 
Lord North appealed to an honourable member 
near him (Mr. Francis) to ſay, whether, while he 
ſat at the Board of the Supreme Council at Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Elliott had carried out and delivered 
any ſuch orders? ¶ Mr. Francis in a low voice anſwer- 
ed in the negative.] Lord North then proceeded : he 
ſaid it would have been a ſinglar circumſtance indeed, 
that the Governor General ſhould have received or- 
ders of ſo important a nature as thoſe pretended ones 
to begin the Maratta war, and that he ſhould not 
have communicated them to the Council. — He 
faid it was ſingular indeed that the Governor Ge- 
neral ſhould have communicated theſe orders to the 
honourable gentleman, to whom he was under no 
neceſſity of diſcloſing them, and that he ſhould have 
_ concealed them from the Council, to whom he was 
in duty bound to communicate them. [ Here his Lord- 
ſhip wwas interrupted by ſome members, who whiſpered to 
him that Major Scott had ſaid the Governor General had 
communicated the information to the Council.] His 
Lordſhip, upon this, immediately appealed ro Mr. 
Francis, to know if that was a fact; and this gentle- 
man declared it was not, for he had never ſeen any ſuch 
orders while he was in Bengal. The noble Lord then 
| lefr 
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left the Houſe to judge on which fide lay the 
truth: one gentleman who could not, of his own 
knowledge, ſay, that the orders had not been read 
in Council, had ventured to aſſert it, on the aſſu- 
rance he had received from the Governor General : 
another gentleman, who was one of thoſe to whom 
they muſt have been communicated, had they been 
read in Council, declared he had never heard any 
ſuch orders read; and in fact no ſuch orders could 
have been read, becauſe no ſuch orders had ever been 
ſent out. 

Major Scott roſe to explain. He ſaid, If the noble 
Lord had done me the honour to attend to what I 
took the liberty to obſerve, he would have known 
that I never ſaid Mr. Elliott carried out orders from 
the noble Lord, or from any other perſon, to com- 
mence the Maratta war; nor, Sir, did J ſay a ſyllable 
of any private communication from Mr. Elliott to 
me, or to Mr. Haſtings. My authority is the Ap- 
pendix to the Sixth Report of the Scle&t Committee. 
It appears there that Mr. Elliott did communicate to 
the Governor General and Council, intelligence of a 
moſt important nature relative to the deſigns of the 
French in India, which had been communicated to 
him by very high authority at Paris, If I was at 
liberty, which I do not think I am, to mention from 
what channel Mr. Elliott received the information, 
I am ſure the Houſe would think it extraordinary if 
Mr. Haſtings had treated it ſlightly. And this, Sir, 

came to my knowledge fince my return to England; 
| but the intelligence brought to Bengal by Mr. Elliott 
z A a a was 
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as very particular, and actually confirmed by the 


appearance of a Miniſter from the King of France at 


Poonah, who delivered his credentials and preſents 


from the French King in full Durbar to the 
Peiſhwa. Any gentleman who reads the Appen- 
dix to the Secret Committee, will be convinced, that 
what I have ſtated is truly matter of fact; but the 


point to which I particularly wiſhed to call the at- 


tention of the noble Lord and the Houſe is this : — 
that as ſoon as Mr. Haſtings had formed his defign 
of marching a detachment acroſs the continent of 
India, it was communicared to the Court of Directors, 
and to the noble Lord, together with the motives 
which actuated him to adopt the meaſure. The 
noble Lord will find, that very particular ſtreſs was 
laid upon the important intelligence brought from 
Paris by Mr. Elliott. I beg the noble Lord and the 
Houſe will recollect that the meaſure was approved 


in England, and that with full knowledge of the 
ſteps which produced the ſecond Maratta war, fo far 


as Mr. Haſtings was concerned in it. The noble 


Lord did three ſeveral times, that is, in 1779, 1780, 
and 1781, propoſe, that Mr. Haſtings ſhould be 


continued the Governor General of Bengal; and it 
is for theſe reaſons, Sir, that I expreſſed my aftoniſh- 
ment at the noble Lord's having attributed the ſe- 


cond Maratta war to Mr. Haſtings, becauſe, Sir, I 


ſcarcely can conceive, the noble Lord would have 


continued Mr. Haſtings at the head of the govern- 
ment of Bengal, if he had believed, that from mo- 
tives of ambition, or a deſire of conqueſt, he had in- 


vol ved 


ga.» 
volved the Eaſt-India Company in a war with the 
Marattas. 

The intelligence communicated by: Mr. Elliott 
to the Governor General and Council, and quoted ly 
Major Scott, is entered in the Appendix, No. 41, to 
the Sixth Report of the Secret Committee. 


Bengal Conſultation, 61h April, 1778. 

Mr. Haſtings, after having quoted a variety of 
letters from different parts of India, relative to the 
defigns of the French, then enters the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Elliott's letter to the Supreme Coun- 
cil, dated the iſt of October, 177: 

Having been fortunate enough to obtain ſome 
intelligence before I left Europe, in which the in- 
tereſt of the Eaſt- India Company, and influence of 
Great Britain in India appear to be deeply intereſted, 
I think it incumbent on me to take the earlieſt op- 
portunity of Communicating it to your honourable 
Board; I am concerned at the ſame time to be under 
the neceſſity of laying the facts only before you, 
without having it in my power to point out the chan- 
nel through which the intelligence was conveyed to 
me, as my promiſe was moſt particularly taken be- 
fore I was myſelf intruſted with it, that I ſhould con- 
.ceal the names of the perſons from whom I received 
the information — It was not without ſome difficulty 
that I obtained permiſſion to inform the Governor 
General and Sir John Clavering, of this material cir- 
cumſtance, and that only upon condition, that they 
ſhould nat truſt it to the Records of the Company, 
however ſecret they might be. The opinions which 
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thoſe gentlemen muſt form, as to the authenticity of 
the facts which I now propoſe myſelf the honour of 
laying before you, will be a ſufficient juſtification of 
me for addreffing this letter to you. 

« Tt appears by the information to which 1 tude, 
that Monſ. Sartine, Miniſtre de la Marine of France, 
has concerted with three or four of the principal Mi- 

niſters of that country, a ſcheme, the object of which 

is, the total overthrow of the Engliſh intereſts in 
India; that he was ſenſible the force which France 
could herſelf bring againſt our ſettlements would 
prove inſufficient for ſa great an undertaking, and 
had therefore thought it neceſſary, for the comple- 
tion of his views, to begin, by intriguing with the 
country powers, and by endeayouring to ſecure them 
in the intereſts of France in oppoſition to thoſe of 
Britain; that for this purpoſe, he was reſolved to ſend 
a perſon to India with full powers, in the character 
of agent; and likewiſe to ſend out perſons who, in 
the information, are calted Des Exerceurs, to diſci- 
| pline the natives of India, and a conſiderable quan- 
tity of arms and military ſtores. The perſon who was 
nominated to this office, was deſcribed to me as one 
who had before been in India. He is furniſhed with 
letters from the Court of France to all the country 
powers of any note in India, to be uſed at his own 
diſcretion. He likewiſe carries out preſents of con- 
fiderable value, which he is to diſtribute as he may 
judge neceſſary. The ſubſtance of his inſtructions is 
as follows To treat with ſuch of the country powers 
as he may haye reaſon ro think will moſt readily aſſiſt 
the 


r 


the views off France, and to form alliances with them 
in the name of the King of France; to endeavour to 
perſuade the country powers to fall upon the Engliſh 
ſettlements; and he is authoriſed to promiſe ſuch as 
will accede to his propoſal, the warmeſt ſupport of 
his nation ſecretly, fill ho/*ilities are actually com- 
menced, and then openly,” &c. &c. &c. 

Upon this letter, and information from Poonah, 
corroborating every part of it, Mr. Haſtings ſays, 
<« The ſame circumſtances brought from Europe, and 
traced in the capital of the Maratta empire, upon the 
ſame ſubje&, muſt be fa&ts”—The authenticity of Mr. 
Elliott's information does not, however, ſingly depend 
even upon this ſtrong ground : he takes upon him in 
his letter to pronounce it to be authentic; and he has 
communicated to me, as he would have done to Sir 
John Clavering, had he been alive, which Mr, El- 
liott thought he was when he drew up the letter, the 
grounds upon which he makes the declaration ; and 
J now declare, that be has not, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, ſtated the authenticity of his information 
more forcibly than be is warranted n the nature 
of ite. * 

Mr. Martin ſaid, * as he very rarely agreed in 
. opinion with the noble Lord, ſo whenever it hap- 
pened that he did, he found himſelf under an agree- 
able ſurpriſe. The noble Lord ſeemed as if he wiſhed 
to apologiſe to the Houſe, that his uſual infirmity 
had not on this night thrown him into a ſleep. For 

his part, he wiſhed moſt ſincerely that the noble 
Lord had been allcep ſince. the day he was born, On 
E this 


| 
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this: occaſion, however, he was of opigfjon: wich his 
Lordſhip, that the bill ought to be re-committed ; 
and. unleſs it was that Miniſters wiſhed to hurry buſi- 
peſs; through, merely that the Parliament might riſe 
a week ſooner, he could ſee no reaſon for their reful- 
ing to re- commit the bill. A great many alterations 
had been made in it, which required conſideration; 
and he was one of thirteen members who ſtood round 
the table, when the alphabet of clauſes ſo humorouſly 
alluded to by an honourable Member had been intro- 
dused; had he faid brought up, be ſhould have told an 
egregious falſehood; and a ſtill greater, had he ſaid; 
there had been three lines of any one of them read by 
the Chairman; in his opinion, therefore, it would be 
indecent to hurry the bill through the Houſe in ſo 
flovesly and irregular a manner. He ſaid he was 8 
friend to the bill; but tilt he did not like to ſee * 
indecently hurried through the Houſe. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pits ſaid he had not, in the be- 
ginning of the debate, any intention to bear a part in 
it; but he now thought it neceſſary to trouble the 
Houſe with a few words; and though he ſhould be 
thought by the noble Lord to have been napping, 
while the honourable member was ftating his objec- 
tions to the bill, he muſt agree with his right ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Grenville) that he had not 
heard a ſingle reaſon from the honourable gentleman 
for re-coramitting it: the honourable member had 
indeed - entertained the Houſe with marginal epi- 
grams, and- obſervations calculated to turn the bill 
into cidicule, but in reality he. had nat aſſigned one 
1 ſtrong 
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ſtrong ground in favour of a re- commitment. There 
were indeed a number of literal inaccuracies; and 
perhaps grammatical errors; but ſurely that Was no 
reaſon for re- committing the bill; for theſe errors 
could be eaſily rectified by the Houſe: for his part, 
he was not ſurpriſed to find inaccuracies in it; he 

was ſurpriſed only becauſe he found ſo few; but had 
they been more in number, that would not have been 
a reaſon for re-committing the bill. But he would 
aſk the Houſe what was likely to be gained by a re- 
commitment ? The honourable gentleman and ſome 
of his friends had acted the curious and prepoſte- 
rous part of debating the clauſes before the bill was 
ſent to the Committee; and of afterwards debating 
the principle, when the clauſes only were under con- 
ſideration. The honourable gentleman himſelf had 
this day been in fact debating the principle, though 
by ingeniouſly criricifing words, he ſeemed to be 
debating- only the claufes. It was clear, therefore, 
that nothing would be gained by a re- commitment, 
as the principle, and not the regulations, would be 
made the ſubject of debate in the Committee; if 
he was ſure of gaining a ſingle vote by gratifying 
the other fide of the Houſe, he would not oppoſe 
their wiſh on this occaſion; but he apprehended it 

was only for the purpoſe of delay that a re- com- 
mitment was called for, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity to ſomebody, who for ſome days paſt had not 
attended in the Houſe, 'and who had this day thought 
proper to oppofe 'the bill by proxy. (Mr. Fox was 
not then in the Houfe.) The noble Lord indeed 
5 ; ” had 
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had ſpoken in a fair, open, candid, and manly way; 
he had declared, that he would be an enemy to the 
bill, whatever alterations it ſhould undergo, as long 
as it retained the principle on which it was founded. 
But what was this principle to which the noble 
Lord declared himſelf the ſworn enemy? It was 
ſimply this: that the Eaſt- India Company was not 
to be annihilated; that its rights were not to be re- 
ſpected; and that no encroachment was to be made 
upon them, which was not called for by abſolute 
neceſſity. He did not indeed wonder that a bill 
which contained ſuch a principle, ſhould not meet 
the approbation of a noble Lord, who was a mem- 
ber of that Adminiſtration which brought in that 
ſweeping bill that was to have deprived every limb 
of the Company of its functions; in a word, that 
was to have annihilated the Company. An honour- 
able member diſliked the bill, becauſe the Directors 
were to be left at liberty to remonſtrate with the 
Controling Board. Strange! that men ſhould be 
angry that a right was reſerved to a body of men to 
deliberate upon their own affairs; to reaſon with the 
Commiſſioners, to. remonſtrate with them on points 
which ſhould nearly concern their deareſt intereſts, 
But if it was. a bad principle to preſerve to the 
Company this right, of which they could not be de- 
prived without a violation of natural juſtice, he 
ſhould ever rejoice that he could not bring himſelf 
to give it up. In this bill there were two parties, 
whoſe rights and intereſts were to be conſidered, ma- 
naged, and made compatible with each: to another 

| bill 


E 
bill alſo there had been two parties, the e 
and the Miniſtry; but ſo far was it from being in 
the contemplation of the late ſervants of the Crown 
to manage the intereſts of both, that the Miniſters 
were to have built their own greatneſs on the ruins 
of the Company; the latter was to have been totally 
deſtroyed, in order that Miniſters ſnould be powerful 
and independent of every power in the kingdom. 
The noble Lord had ſaid, that the wiſhes of the Di- 
rectors prevailed much ſtronger with the preſent 
Miniſters than the wiſhes of a conſiderable number 
of the members of that Houſe: perhaps the aſſer- 
tion was well founded; but it was no difficult mat- 
ter to account for the preference given to one body 
over the other: the Directors were deeply intereſted 
in the regulations of the bill ; they had a great ſtake 
in the buſineſs ; and they had aſſigned very good 
reaſons for the alterations they had prayed for and 
obtained: but it was not ſo with the gentlemen on 
the oppoſite ſide of the Houle ; they called for a 
delay, not for the purpoſe of amending a bill which 
in general met their approbation, but for the pur- 
poſe of gaining time, in hopes that they might be 
able to defeat it. 
They wiſhed to ſpeak to any thing rather than to 
the bill; and therefore they introduced a converſa- 
tion about the Maratta war ; and the noble Lord had 
amuſed the Houſe, and made the members laugh 
heartily, by uſing the comical names of the Princes 
of India. But ſhould he be inclined to accede to a. 
propoſition for re-committing the bill, he was not 
Bbb ſure 
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ſure that he ſhould have the aſſiſtance of the noble 
Lord; for if a day or two hence the weather ſhould 
prove a little warmer, che noble Lord's infirmity 
might poſſibly return upon him, and he might per- 
chance fleep the whole time the bill ſhould be in that 
. Committee, to which he was deſirous it ſhould be 
ſent. He was therefore of opinion, that as all the 
neceſſary alterations might eaſily be made in the 

Houſe, and that ſending the bill back again to the 
Committee would not be attended with any advan- 
tage to it; he was for having the amendments read, 
and agreed to without a re-commitment. Before he 
ſat down, he begged leave to ſay a word eo an ho- 
nourable member, who, though a friend to the bill, 
wiſhed it might be re-committed. That honourable 
member had ſaid, that many cliuſes had been put 
into the bill, when there were only a few members 
in the Houſe 5 and when thoſe who were preſent 
heard as little of them as thoſe who were abſent: 
that might be very true; but the honourable gentle- 
man ſhould recolle& that though the words of the 
clauſes might not have been heard, ſtill the provceples 
of them had been debated for five hours together. 

The queſtion was at laſt put on the motion for 
reading the amendments, which was carried without 
a diviſion. . 

Mr. Sheridan then ſaid, -that as the Houſe had tos | 
MOORE" not to ſend the bill back to the Committee, 
he could not now proceed to thoſe alterations which 
he would have thought it his duty to have offered, 
if it had been re- committed: he declared his object 
Se > 74 Was 
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was not to gain time; but in reality t) move ſuch 


amendments as to him appeared abſolutely neceſſary. 
The right honqurable gentleman had ſaid, that the 


Eaſt- India Company had aſſigned good reaſons for 


the alterations that they had required: he made 
no doubt but they muſt have aſſigned very convin- 
ciug reaſons indeed to make the right honourable 
gentleman give up almoſt the entire principle of his 
bill, and bring it out of the Committee as different 

from what it was when it was committed, as an ef- 
 ſeQual differed from an ineffectual control; indeed 
the right honourable member was in the right for 
ſaying that he had had good reaſons for the altera- 


tions: he had only to look about him and he might 


ſee higaſe}f ſurrounded with reaſons ſtrong enough 
in all conſcience to make him ſtand well with perſons 
who had overturned the Adminiſtration, and were 


powerful enough to make their ſucceſſors feel they 


were mere creatures of their own hands, which, as 


they ſer them up, might pull down again; it was 


therefore very prudent and politic in the right ho- 
nourable member to call the bill brought in by his 
Tight honourable friend a bill for eſtabliſhing a ſyſ- 
tem of plunder and deſpotiſm; ſuch hard words 
would pleaſe the Committee beyond deſcription ; 
and ſecure to the right honourable member their 
ſupport, and conſequently his preſent ſituation. 
Lord North obſerved, that as the Houſe had de- 
| termined to go on with the amendments this night, 
he might poſſibly trouble them at four o'clock in 
ing morning (it was at this time about eleven) with 
B b b 2 a few 
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a few motions for amendments: if he was inclined 


to give unneceſſary trouble, he had it ſtill in his 
power to prevent the right honourable gentleman 
from carrying his bill through this night; for firſt, 


as there were about 102 amended clauſes in it, he 
could firſt decide upon the amendment in each 
clauſe, and then upon the whole clauſes ſo amended; 


and he fancied that by the time he ſhould have di- 
vided the Houſe 204 times, gentlemen would be 
rather tired of the buſineſs; and after all thoſe di- 
viſions, he had ſtill 24 new clauſes to debate upon: 
however, he deſired gentlemen would not be alar- 


med; for he certainly would not divide the Houſe on 


all the amendments; he mentioned the circumſtance 


rather to ſne what he might do if he was inclined. 
But before he ſhould fit down, he begged leave to tell 

the Houſe a ſhort ſtory, which would make them feel 
the abſurdity of the arguments drawn from the ſup- 
poſed defire of the Eaſt-India Company, that the al- 
terations that had been made in the bill, ſhould take 
place. During the war before the laſt, a Dr. Heneſy 
was indicted for high treaſon, being charged with 
having adhered to the King's enemies, by ſending 
them intelligence during the war. The Doctor was 
convicted; but before judgement was pronounced, 
he implored the court to grant him a few weeks to 
live, in order that he might ſettle ſome wordly affairs, 
and afterwards prepare for eternity. The court lend- 
ing a favourable ear to the Doctor's prayer, aſked the 
Atrorney General, on what day he wiſhed to have 


| Judgement executed. The Attorney General, willing 


to 
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to accommodate the Doctor, replied, on whatever day 


ſhould be moſt agreeable to the Doctor. Dr. Heneſy, of 


courſe, named a diſtant day. His Lordſhip was ob- 
liged to ſtop for ſome time, while the Houſe was in 
a laugh at his ſtory. He then made the application. 
The Directors of the Eaft-India Company, he ſaid, 
ſaw very clearly that the day was not far diſtant 
when their power over the Executive Government of 
India muſt have an end, by the interpoſition of the 
Legiſlature : they however threw as many obſtacles 
as poſſible in the way, in order to put off that diſa- 
greeable event to as remote a day as poſſible : it 
was very natural then that with this object in view, 
they ſhould beg of the Miniſter to give way for the 
preſent ; like Dr. Heneſy they called for a long day; 
the Miniſter, as complaiſant as the Attorney General, 
in the Doctor's caſe, replied, Gentlemen, name your own 
day; your power ſhall die on the day that it will be moſt 
agreeable to you to loſe it. The Company thus carried 
their point; and were thus to enjoy their forfeited 
power, (and which had been forfeited only becauſe it 
had been abuſed) juſt as long as they ſhould pleaſe to 
keep it. —The Houſe then ſpent ſome tedious hours, 
in going through the various amendments ; after 
. Which they adjourned, 


July 28. 


Mr. Burke ſaid, he reſe to give notice of a motion, 
which, if he could not make then, he would make 
the firſt opportunity that offered. He obſerved, that 


the Houſe had gone through a bill for the regulation 


of 
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of the Eaſt- Ladia- 8 s affairs, to which bij! 
there was no preamble, althuugh the bill was full of 


enacting clauſes, each of which preſumed ſame exiſt- 
Ing evil, and which evil conſequently ought to have 
been premiſed. He ſaid, he rather wondered at 
this, ſince the Houſe were in poſſeſſion of a fund of 
information, the work of elaborate reſearch, and ſtu- 
dious inveſtigation of Committees acting under their 


immediate authority. The Reports of thoſe Com- 


mittees were, it was true, under an ill report at pre- 
Fent; and it was that circumſtance, and the other cir- 


cumſtance of a bill contradicting eſſentially the facts 
ſtated in both thoſe Reports, that had brought him 


down that day. It was no light matter to have Re- 
ports that had coſt ſuch infinite pains, and taken up ſo 
much rime to form, done away and thrown into con- 
tempt without inveſtigation, without a ſerious dif- 
cuſſion, and without its being eſtabliſhed in ſome 
Way or other, that they deſerved to be treated as fa- 
bulous, light and trivial. Let them be put to their 


| Purgation, let the facts they contained be axami . | 


and then let their fate be decided | Which way he 
cared not. But while they remained ſerious docu- 
ments of facts, uncontradicted and unanſwered, he 
could not bear to hear them compared to Robinſon 
Cruſoe, and talked of as matters wholly unworthy of 


notice. That they were not equal to Robinſon Cruſoe 
in fancy and imagination, he was perfectly aware, but 
they they had ſomewhat more authority to reſt upon 
than that hiſtory, he ſhould, with all due humility 


and deference to the exalted ſtation of thoſe who 
thought 


„„ 
thought otherwiſe, preſume to inſiſt upon, till the re- 
verſe was eſtabliſhed. This was, Mr. Burke ſaid, an 
age remarkable for its good humour, its complaiſance, 
and its accommodating temper; perhaps theſe ami- 
able and engaging qualities never ſhone with more 
diſtinguiſhed luftre than they had lately ſhone in a 
right honourable and learned gentleman oppoſite to 
him, the author of ſix handſome volumes in folio. 
He had proved himſclf able to defeat the wiſdom of 
Solomon, even in the extraordinary trial ſcene which 
that wiſe ruler had cauſed to be acted before him; 
he had feen his child held up, and the drawn ſyme- 


tar, or if the learned gentleman would underftand 


him better, he wovld ſay, in plain Engliſh, the drawn 
broad fword, held up to divide it without moving a 
muſcle, or exhibiting the ſmalleſt emotion. Not ſo 
with him: the ſpectacle was too much for his feel- 
ings; he could not bear the horrid fight; but when 
the executioner had held his infant in the air, and was 
preparing to divide the body, from the nape of the 
neck to the end of the chine, he had intercepted his 
arm and cried, © ftop your flagitious hand! fell ry- 
rant, ſtay! 12 am his Ton the child is mine and in- 
ndcent! | 


„ Adſum qui feci, in me convertite "IST yo 


Mr. Burke purſued this alluſion with great force 
of effect, and ſat down after a variety of fanciful and 
pictureſque remarks on the contraſt between his feel- 
ings and thoſe of Mr. Dundas, who, he ſaid, was a 
Parent as well as himſelf in regard to the two ſets of 


Reports „ 
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Reports, though his were of more ignoble origin ; the 
parent mother being of humble birth herſelf, had 
borne the more numerous offspring; while the right 
honourable and learned gentleman, like the lioneſs, 
who being the royal beaſt, bears but one whelp at a 
time, had produced a leſſer brood, but of a bolder 
ſtamp and ſomewhat more vigorous conſtitution, 
At eleven o'clock at night the order of the day was 
called, for the third reading of the India bill. 

Mr. Burke roſe : he ſaid that before the Houſe 
proceeded to read the order of the day for the third 
reading of the Eaſt-India bill, he begged leave to 
ſubmit a few obſervations to their conſideration + at 
ſo late an hour as eleven o'clock, he did not mean to 
go at large into the merits of the bill; but he could 
not help ſaying that it was very ſingular it ſhould 
contain no preamble, on which the neceſſity and 
principle of the bill were founded. A former bill 
which his right honourable friend had brought in, 
contained a long preamble, a narrative of the prin- 
| cipal grounds on which it was founded ; but the 
| preſent bill ſeemed to ſet at defiance the voluminous 
FE Reports that the labours and induſtry of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen had produced ; for ic was framed in a manner 
| that muſt convince every thinking man that no credit 
þ whatever was given to theſe Reports. Of the bill, he 
muſt ſay, that if it was meant as a remedy, no men- 
if tion was made in it of a defe& which was to be re- 
hi medied by it; and therefore no one could ſay whe- 
if ther it was an adequate remedy or not: if, on the other 
jt | hand, it was admitted, that ſuch evils as had been 

> pointed 
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pointed out in the Reports really exiſted, the bill con- 
tained no remedy at all; on the contrary, it confirmed 
all the cauſes of the calamities of India. The Re- 
ports accuſed the Company's ſervants abroad, and the 
Directors at home: the former of rapacity and diſ- 
obedience of orders; the latter of countenancing the 
miſconduct of theſe ſervants, by ſuffering them to 
diſobey and plunder with impunity : the Reports 
pointed out the neceſſity of removing and recalling 
. thoſe diſobedient ſervants ; the bill weut to confirm 
them in their government: the Reports ſtated, that 
the government of the Company at home was weak 
and impolitic ; the new bill left the government in 
the ſame hands.——lIt was impoſſible that all this 
ſhould have been done, unleſs the Miniſter in the 
Houſe of Commons had been of opinion with a great 
law Lord in another place, that thefe Reports of the 
Select Committee, and Committee of Secrecy, were 
mere fables. —For his part, he was ready to declare, 
that if they were filled with falſehoods, they were 
bold and daring calumnies; and he himſelf was a 
bald calumniator of characters, that deſerved the 
greateſt praiſe. He wiſhed to have an opportunity to 
determine this fact, whether the Reports ſpoke truth, 
or were infamous libles on the characters of innocent 
men: thoſe who thought them libels would rejoice 
at proving it to the world; and therefore they would 
not refuſe the trial they now called for; he was ready 
to maintain the truth of theſe Reports; and if he 
failed in any one part, he would conſent to be thought 
the greateſt calumniator in the world, All he wanted 

Ccc was. 
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Reports, though his were of more ignoble origin; the 


parent mother being of humble birth herſelf, had 


borne the more numerous offspring; while the right 


honourable and learned gentleman, like the lioneſs, 
who being the royal beaſt, bears but one whelp at a 
time, bad produced a leſſer brood, but of a bolder 
ſtamp and ſomewhat more vigorous conſtitution. | 
At eleven o'clock at night the order of the day was 


called, for the third reading of the India bill, 


Mr. Burke roſe : he ſaid that before the Houſe 


proceeded to read the order of the day for the third 


reading of the Eaſt-India bill, he begged leave to 
ſubmit a few obſervations to their conſideration : at 
ſo late an hour as eleven o'clock, he did not mean to 
go at large into the merits of the bill; but he could 
not help ſaying that it was very ſingular it ſhould 
contain no preamble, on which the neceſſity and 
principle of the bill were founded. A former bill 
which his right honourable friend had brought in, 
contained a long preamble, a narrative of the prin- 
cipal grounds on which it was founded ; but the 
preſent bill ſeemed to ſet at defiance the voluminous 
Reports that the labours and induſtry of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen had produced ; for ic was framed in a manner 
that muſt convince every thinking man that no credit 
whatever was given to theſe Reports. Of the bill, he 


muſt ſay, that if it was meant as a remedy, no men- 


tion was made in it of a defe& which was to be re- 
medied by it; and therefore no one could ſay whe- 
ther it was an adequate remedy or not: if, on the other 
hand, it was admitted, that ſuch evils as had been 

| pointed 
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pointed out in the Reports really exiſted, the bill con- 
tained no remedy at all ; on the contrary, it confirmed 


all the cauſes of the calamities of India. The Re- 


ports accuſed the Company's ſervants abroad, and the 


Directors at home: the former of rapacity and diſ- 
obedience of orders; the latter of countenancing the 


miſconduct of theſe ſervants, by ſuffering them to 
diſobey and plunder with impunity : the Reports 
pointed out the neceſſity of removing and recalling 


thoſe diſobedient ſervants ; the bill weut to confirm 


them in their government : the Reports ſtated, thar 
the government of the Company at home was weak 
and impolitic ; the new bill left the government in 
the ſame hands. It was impoſſible that all this 


ſhould have been done, unleſs the Miniſter in the 


Houſe of Commons had been of opinion with a great 


law Lord in another place, that theſe Reports of the 


Select Committee, and Committee of Secrecy, were 
mere fables.— For his part, he was ready to declare, 
that if they were filled with falſehoods, they were 
bold and daring calumnies; and he himſelf was a 


bold calumniator of characters, that deſerved the 


greateſt praiſe. He wiſhed to have an opportunity to 
determine this fact, whether the Reports ſpoke truth, 
or were infamous libles on the characters of innocent 


men: thoſe who thought them libels would rejoice 


at proving it to the world; and therefore they would 
not refuſe the trial they now called for ; he was ready 
to maintain the truth of theſe Reports; and if he 
failed in any one part, he would conſeat to be thought 
the greateſt calumniator in the world. All he wanted 
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was to have the truth or falſehood of the charges in 
the Report fully aſcertained ; thoſe who would op- 
poſe the inveſtigation, would juſtly be deemed deſi. 
rous of avoiding a diſcuſſion, which by proving that 
the Reports were founded in undeniable facts, would 
demonſtrate the futility of the preſent bill, which ſo 
far from providing a cure for any evil, was calculated 
to confirm and make perpetual the calamities under 
which the unhappy natives of India actually groan. 
The Reports conſiſted not merely of charges un- 
ſupported by evidence; for every charge there was a 
voucher, taken from the Company's own records, 
which nothing could controvert. He was not ſur- 
priſed that Reports of the laſt Parliament ſhould be 
diſregarded by the preſent; bur he was truly aſto- 
niſhed that the reſult of enquiries undertaken at the 
expreſs defire of His Majeſty in his ſpeech from the 
throne, two years ago, ſhould be treated with fo 
much diſreſpe& by thoſe who held in high venera- 
tion every thing that in any degree related to Ma- 
jeſty. He was not leſs aſtoniſhed to hear that a learn- 
ed gentleman, who had been Preſident of the Secreſy 
Committee, had, with the moſt philoſophic compo- 


ſure, heard his labours reviled; and thoſe very Reports, 


which did the very learned gentleman ſo much ho- 


nour, treated as fables and unfounded charges. He 


was ſurpriſed to find that the ſame learned gentle- 


man, who had himſelf moved for the recal of Mr. 


Haſtings, had fince declared in full Parliament, that 
this very man, whom he would have recalled as the 
cauſe of the calamities of India, had many virtues. 
> The 
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The private virtues of a public man were not fit 
ſubjects for diſcuſſion: it was not of any conſequence 
that Mr. Haſtings was a good father, huſband, ſon, 
or brother; but it was of great importance that he 
ſhould be a good Governor: and it he was a bad one, 
it was not the domeſtic virtue of the man that ought 
to ſhield from puniſhment the plundering and exter- 
minating Governor. He was ready now to go into 
the proofs of all the charges contained in the Reports 
_ againſt Mr. Haſtings ; all he looked for was an op- 
portunity to maintain them in the face of the Houſe 
and of the world : thoſe who would ſhrink from the 
_ enquiry, would ſhew that they were afraid to touch 
upon a ſubject that would demonſtrate the abſurdity 
of a bill, which left in the hands of men both in 
India and England, a power which they had hitherto 
moſt ſhamefully abuſed, to the diſgrace of this coun- 
try, the ruin of the Company, and the plundering 
of the unhappy natives of Hindoſtan. The learned 
gentleman would, perhaps, be afraid to find refuted 
his aſſertion, that Mr. Haſtings had been wrong 
only in breaking the treaty of Poorunder. The 
Houſe would judge between him, who wanted no- 
thing more than to have an opportunity to go into 
the proofs of every charge contained in the Reports, 
and thoſe who ſhould ſhun and avoid enquiry, He 
then made ſome remarks on that part of the new bill, 
which relates to the eſtabliſhment of the Court of 
Judicature, for the trial of Eaſt-India delinquents. 
He obſerved, that there was an obſcurity on the very 
face of it: firſt, the very idea of a Judicature muſt 
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be founded on the commiſſion of crimes in India; 


and yet, as the bill was proſpective, and not retro- 


ſpective, thoſe perſons who had been the delinquents 


were not to be brought to trial ; nay, they were to 
be continued in the exerciſe of that power, which 
they had hitherto uſed only to plunder and exter- 


minate the people. By this bill, the ancient inqui- 
ſitional powers of the Houſe of Commons were taken 


away, their right to order proſecutions annihilated, 


whilſt at the ſame time they were to be veſted with 
Judicial powers, unknown to the Conſtitution of the 


Houſe of Commons. They could no longer order 
the Attorney General to proſecute an Eaſt-India de- 
linquent; they muſt now wait until the King's Bench 
ſhall order the proſecution ; and then they muſt be- 
come what the Conſtitution never intended they ſhould 
be, judges of the law and of the fact. He concluded 
by moving, that the Houſe would on Monday next 
reſolve itſelf into a Committee, to enquire into the 
facts contained in the Reports relative to the miſgo- 
verriment of India. | p 

Mr. Dundas ſaid, the Panne member not 
having been in the Houſe, when he had ſpoken of 


Mr. Haſtings, had been groſsly miſinformed with 


reſpe& to what he had ſaid of that gentleman ; he 
never ſaid of him that he had many virtues; it was 
of little conſequence to the Public what were his 
private virtues: what he had ſaid of him was, that 
he was a mixt character, in which much good and 
much bad was to be found. He never ſaid that he 
Was wrong only in breaking the treaty of Poorunder; 

for. 
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for he certainly was to blame for many other things: 


but the man who could not ſee the features of a great 50 


Stateſman in*the negociations for the late peace, muſt 
ſhur his eyes to truth and to conviction. As to the 
bill, which the honourable member had ſo much 
blamed, he thought it would be productive of the 
moſt ſalutary conſequences; and he was ſure he did 
not innovate upon the Conſtitution, in making the 


Houſe of Commons exerciſe judicial powers; for it 


had always been in the practice of uſing ſuch powers, 
and very lately in the caſe of Sir Thomas Rumbold. 
He concluded with moving the order of the day. 

Mr. Burke wiſhed the learned gentleman joy of 


the mixed character, under the favour of which he 


was endeavouring to make a retreat. For his part 
he would not build a golden bridge to facilitate the 
eſcape ; on the contrary, he would hiſs at, and revile 

an enemy who could think of making a retreat. He 
wiſhed the learned gentleman would be ſo obliging 
as to mention ſome of the actions of Mr. Haſtings, 
in which he could diſcover good ; and probably he 
would be able to attach guilt upon theſe very actions 


which the learned gentleman would extol as proofs 


of merit. Would he ſay the merits of Mr. Haſtings 


« conſiſted in the extermination of the Rohillas, where 


that humane Governor ſpared neither man, woman, 
nor child; where the heads of the unfortunate men 


were torn from their bodies, while the ſamiſhed wo- 
men were crawling through the Britiſh camp, to im- 


plore the comfort of a little rice? And when the 


Humanity of Colonel Chapman revolted at the horror 


of 
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of ſuch ſpectacles, and would have relieved them, 
the generous, tender-hearted Mr. Haitings blamed him 
for his ſenſibility * Did the goodneſs of the Gover- 
nor General conſiſt in his treatment of Cheyt Sing, 
of the mother of that Prince, or of the other princely 
matrons, the moſt illuſtrious of Aſia? Did it conſiſt 
in the deſtruction of the country of Benares, one of 
the lovelieſt ſpots in the univerſe ; where, according 
to the teſtimony of the officer who commanded in 
chief, and who was ready to declare it at the bar of 
the Houſe, could not find an uncultivated ſpot large 
enough for a ſingle battalion to encamp on, ſo great 
was the cultivation and fertility of the country; a 
country which now lay one entire waſte? Did his 
goodneſs conſiſt in the extermination of the Rohillas, 
whoſe country he had left a wilderneſs, without in- 
habitants or cultivation, after having been ſuch a 
continued garden, that the commanding officer uſed 
to march his men in ingle files, for want of ſufficient 
path or uncultivated land, broad enough to march a 
greater number in front? As to the Judicature, he 
maintained that it was a complete innovation on the 


. Conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons; for though 


in its ſovereign and legiſlative capacity, in conjunc- | 
tion with the other two branches, it had frequently 
paſſed Bills of Pains and Penalties, ſtill theſe were 
acts of ſovereign. power; and not diſpenſations of 
judgwent, or expounding of law. He made no 
doubt but what had been ſaid in former debates was 
true, that the perſons who were the cauſes of the 
erection of ſuch a tribunal, would rejoice in its eſta- 

bliſmment: 


E 


bliſhment : every criminal would rejoice at an inſti- 
tution, from the ſword of whoſe juſtice he himſelf 
was to be ſecured. The daring highway robber in 
Newgate would have no objection to the erection of 
a judicature, which was not to inquire into his paſt 
offences: the inſinuating pick-pocket would rejoice 
in the ſame circumſtance, and the plundering houſe- 
breaker would hug himſelf on the proſpect of eſcap- 
ing under ſuch a tribunal, Here he broke out into 
the following apoſtrophe, © Forgive me, O Newgate, 
if I have thus diſhonoured your inhabitants by an 
odious compariſon: your highwayman, who may 
have robbed one perſon on the highway, ought not 
to be compared to him who has plundered millions, 
and made them feel all the calamities of famine. The 
murderer, who may have deprived an individual of 
his life, would be diſgraced by a compariſon with 
'him who has exterminated the inhabicants of whole 
kingdoms. The houſe-breaker is a harmleſs creature 
when compared to him who has deſtroyed the habi- 

tations of millions, and left whole provinces without | 
a houſe,” : 

He concluded by ſaying, that he had no of 
cauſe of diſlike to Mr. Haſtings, he felt no prejudice - 
againſt. him: on the contrary, when he fat in the 
Select Committee, he felt a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in 

his favour, from the lofty panegyrics he had heard 
of him; ſo much ſo, that the friends of Sir Elijah 
Impey had upbraided him with being greatly partial 
to the Governor General. If that partiality was now 
no more, it was becauſe it had been rooted out bx 
ö | the 
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Sround, that though ſuch an account might be pro- 
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the diſcoveries he had made in the Company's re- 


cords, while he ſat in the Select Committee. All 


he wanted was, that the Houſe would give him an 
opportunity to defend the Reports, and to make good 


all the charges they had brought againſt the Governor 


General. Since he ſaw he was not likely to obtain 
that, he would not ſay any thing more againſt the 


bill, but ſimply to enter his proteſt againſt it in the 


name of the injured natives of India, whoſe grievan- 
ces were to be inquired into, and redreſſed by thoſe 
vrho had occaſioned them. 

The queſtion was then put on the motion for the 
order of the day, which was carried; and Mr. Burke! 2 
was of courſe rejected. 

The order for the third reading of the India Bill 
was then read, * which the bill was read a third 
time. 

Mr. . chard two clauſes to be racked 1 to 


the bill, by way of riders : one was, that the Com- 
pany ſhould every year lay before Parliament an ac- 
count of military, marine, and civil eſtabliſhments. 


The other, that the bill ſhould expire at the end of 
ſeven years. The latter clauſe was the more neceſſary 
he ſaid, as the act could not be repealed, if it ſhould 
be found not to anſwer any good end, without the 


conſent of the Lords; and as it was an act which ſo 


greatly affected the rights of the people, they ought | 
not to lie at the mercy of the Lords. 


Mr. Dundas objected to the firſt clauſe, on this 
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per in peace time, yet it would be dangerous in war 


time. 

Mr. Pitt thought the other e as the Lords 
would no doubt at any time concur with the Com- 
mons in repealing the act, if it ſhould be found de- 
trimental to the Public. 

The clauſes were then rejected without a diviſion ; 
and the bill was paſſed at half after twelve o'clock; 
and Mr, Dundas was ordered to carry it tothe Lords; 
and then the Houſe adjourned. 5 


July 30. 


Mr. Burke ſaid he was about to give the Houſe 
{ome information, but he would not be anſwerable for 
the goodneſs of ir. Neither did he know how his 
ſervices as an informer would be liked in that Houſe. 
If he might judge of the preſent from the paſt, there 
was not much likelihood his office would turn out 
an acceptable or a popular one. There was at leaſt 
one preſumption againſt it, that it would be diſagree · 


able in proportion, he declared, as it was true. For 


the maxim of judging with a certain claſs of men, 
had of late been to pronounce not for, but againſt evi- 
dence ; not becauſe convinced of its reality, but be- 

cauſe . they were determined to quaſh every thing 


which bore the moſt diſtant ſemblance to reality from 
chat quarter. Here was the great tumbling block 


which had undone India, which in the end would 
undo England. A very large body of individuals 
were united and determined to protect the Company's 
ſervants from every ſort of -inquifition whatever. 
3 ſeen this was the only way by 
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which they could ſafely and completely manage 
matters, ſo as to ſcreen them from juſtice. They 
were confederated with a view of extolling the Indian 
Government as a good one, and the Governor as un- 
impeachable. All the while, the main drift of their 
policy was, to keep the natives totally out of ſight. 
We might hear enough about what great and illuſtri- 
ous exploits were daily performing on that great 
conſpicuous theatre by Britons. But unleſs when 
ſome fatal cataſtrophe was to take place, unleſs ſome 
| Hero or heroine was to fall, unleſs the tragedy was 
to be a very deep and bloody one, we were never to 
hear of any of the natives being actors. No, the 
field was wholly engroſſed by Engliſhmen, to the 
ſecluſion of all who might well have been ſuppoſed 
to have the greateſt intereſt in the matter. But what 
was the mighty principle to which we owed ſo 

many aſtoniſhing facts? He would tell the Houſe. _ 
He then referred to a Report, in which Mr. Haſ- 
tings had avowed, that he would not have gone ſo 
far, but that he was certain of protection from home. 
From this originated all the evils which had deluded 
the Indies, and flung the Britiſh Empire into one 
complete ſcene of animoſity and diſtraction. Whats 
ever projects an ambition propoſed, avarice graſped, 
or cruelty perpetrated, this was an authority at hand; 
this was an abſolute indemnification ; this qualified 
the whole. It was always ſupport and protection at 
home that gave operation and effect to every meaſure. 
'There was a time, to be ſure, when much was to be 
ſaid and done in the Houſe of Commons of that day 
40. counterwork the malignant energy of this prig- 
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ciple. He heard a learned gentleman pour out a 
dreadful torrent of eloquence and invective for the 
purpoſe of declaring to the whole world, that the 

| fervants of the Company had acted ſuch a part as 
rendered them no longer the objects of ſupport at 
home; that they had become almoſt as infamous at 
home as they were abroad ; that the Government of 
Bengal had broken all credit even with it ſovereigns 
in Leadenhall-ftreet; and that therefore it was now 
high time to effectuate a reform in that Govern- 
ment, 3 | 
The conſequence of this bold and manly declama- 
tion ' was the recal of Governor General Haſtings. 
Things were now brought to a criſis. Who doubted 
but an order of the Board of Directors, and an order 
from this Houſe might fingly, but eſpecially when 
connected, have been able to bring from India a 
ſervant of the India Company ? No ſuch thing, The 
matter was tried, and tried with every proſpect of 
advantage on the fide of this Country, But ſhe was 
worſted in the ſtruggle, and the event of the conteſt 
proved that the ſupport from home was not ſubſtan- 
tial only, but at hand, and anſwered the purpoſe like 
prompt payment. Theſe obſervations were not fo- 
' reign to the point he had in view. He came here in 
the behalf of the inhabitants of India, They were 
grieved. The Engliſh government had oppreſſed 
them beyond ſufferance, Where were they to ap- 
peal for redreſs? Their tyrants and oppreſſors were to 
be inveſted with new powers, by which their pecu- 
lations and depredations of all kinds may have the 
ſanction of legallity, and the wretches whom they 
1 Dal Pillags 
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pillage are driven for juſtice to the very people who 
are themſelves the authors of their miſeries. Had 
they any thing like the fiery forms of j uſtice or equity 
to expect from ſuch as had injured them? Would not 
their complaints be treated as chimerical, and their 
petitions rejected as groundleſs and abſurd 2 | 
The people of Quebec had brought forward their 
petition“. It would be heard. Juſtice demanded it 
in their name, and they wanted not friends wha 
would repreſent their claims, enforce and. facilitate 
them. They were, not oppreſſed by the deſpotiſm of 
a Governor General, over whom the Britiſh Legiſla- 
ture had no power. But they were connected with- - 
many who would ſee them righted ; - who would 
make their cauſe their own; who were intereſted in 
taking their part. But were, he aſked, was the in- 
_ dividual who would make himſelf a party in the cafe 
of any poor Indian? Alas! they had not only to 
ſtruggle againſt a very ſuperior power, but they were 
abſolutely without friends. All who had made their 
fortunes among them, and got rich by their means, 
were now deaf to their complaints. This he ſtated 
as à very intereſting and extraordinary bulineſs, 
Theſe poor Indians, harmleſs and innocent, intent 
only on their own affairs, and never in any caſe inter- 
fering with thoſe of the Company, finding themſelves 
_ plundered, ſtript of every thing they poſſeſſed, and 
left even without means of complaining, appeal, not- 
withſtanding, to the Britiſh Legiſlature for a redreſs 
under a load of miſeries and appreſſions unknown to 


| A petition preſented to the Houſe, "oy 
1 other 
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other nations, unparrallelled and endleſs. But how 
are they received? With what face can you, ſaid he, 
pretend to ſit as judges in their cauſe, when the bill 
you have ſent out is a declaration that you do not be- 

| heve their grievances ſubliſt—you do not believe they 

have ſuffered under the Governmet of the Company 
you do not believe the ſervants of the Company, in any 
thing, have exceeded their powers, or in any degree 


been the cauſe of deſtruction to that Country. This, 


he ſaid, was the plain Engliſh what they had done. 
It was giving the flatteſt and fulleft negative to every 
greivance ſtated on the table in ſeventeen volumes of 


Reports, and joining iſſue with that powerful voice, 


which in another place had, with one word, reduced 
them to nothing. He was therefore warranted in 
deprecating the hapleſs and deſperate ſituation of the 
poor forlorn natives, who had not even the ſympa- 
 thies of humanity in their favour, from the only peo- 
ple on earth who could relieve them, But this peo- 
ple had received ſo much from them, that the debt 
of gratitude had grown inſupportable; and they 
were reſolved, ſince they could make no adequate 


returns, to make none; or rather, ſince they could 


not repay in kind, they would do them all the 
miſchief in their power. This they would do 
effectually by the meaſure going forward. It 
would anſwer the utmoſt expectations of the Go- 
vernments abroad, and demonſtrate to all the In- 
dian powers what a powerful ſupport the ſervants 
of the Company may alway expect at home. He 
would then aſk, whether any one had heard of the 
murder which he was now about to reveal? He had 

| | | ſeen 
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LS 
feen an extract of a letter, which aſſerted, that or- 
ders had been ſent to take an Indian Chief, whoſe 
name we do not remember, into cuſtody. This 
unfortunate Chief was at the ſame time ordered to 
be put to death: but ſtrict charge was given that no 
treachery ſhould be uſed. Here was honour, he de- 
clared, of a very peculiar deſcription. The wretch 


| is. proſcribed, but the proſcription admits of no tre- 
chery. The reaſon of ſuch extraordinary orders was 


Kill more extraordinary. There were perſons in the 
Houſe that would be very glad to expoſe ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance. So that here was a moſt curious ac- 
count; murder without treachery, and treachery 
avoided only to keep · clear of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. What was to be the end of all this? It was 
plain the country would not interfere to ſave the poor 
natives, who were not deemed worthy of a jury or 
hearing. They would, however, have redreſs where 
neither the Company, nor their ſervants, nor this 


Houſe, could prevent them from the attention of a 


ſuperior Judge. Providence would befriend them 
when they were friendleſs, and make up in another, 
for their extreme, unexampled, and unheard-of ſuf- 
ferings in this world. Providence would avenge 
their quarrel, and had avenged it in a ſignal manner 
on this country, whom it had deprived of one con- 
tinent for its barbarity and cruelty to another. He 
mentioned the country of Rathencan, and he wiſhed 
the Treaſury Bench, or the India Bench behind it, 
would riſe and contradict the facts he could ſtate 
reſpecting this country. He challenged them to 
ſtand up and give him the lye. It would do his 
* | heart 
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heart good, if he could but entertain a doubt of the 
ſituation of that country. How could that be a 
good Government under which ſuch a ſeries of 
dreadful calamities exiſted > Was there not even now | 
a famine in the Loho? Did not this famine commu- 
nicate with Bengal? And was there not a Committee 
appointed to attend to the exigencies which it pro- 
duced, which had the name of The Committee of 
Famine? He ſtated, that the duty, as one inſtance, 
on ſalt was enormous. In this country it was rec- 
koned there were about ſeven millions of people, 
and the duty on this article did not exceed, or very 
little exceed, 200, oool. In Bengal, where there 
were nearly about the ſame number of inhabitants, 
the duty on ſalt was not leſs than 500, oool. What 
was the cauſe of ſuch an enormous exaction, other 
than rapacity ? Its effect was obvious, and dreadful 
in the extreme. Our land-tax was only four ſhillings 
in the pound, their's was eight. The Company in 
all this, he was ready to declare, were perfectly in- 
nocent. Look to their orders! Never did he ſee | 
= more ſound morality more elegantly and pointedly - 2 
expreſſed. But how different was their conduct! In | 
theory their ſentiments were divine; but in action 
the medal was literally and awefully reverſed. He had | 
read ſomewhere that great were the company of | 
preachers. It was true, they had often preached, 
and their preaching had no better effect, he was ſorry 5 
to obſerve, than the preaching of athers. Saul, alſo, 
was among the prophets | looking at Mr. Dundas] 
and neither had his prophecies had the deſired ef- 
fe 7% 
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Major Scott faid, he was led to ſecond the motion 
made by the right honourable gentleman, and he 
hoped the Houſe would have the goodneſs and the 
humanity to fuffer the motion to paſs. He hoped the 
inſtructions given by Mr. Haſtings to Mr. Briſtow, 
the paper to which the honourable gentleman alluded, 
would be produced, and then the Houſe would ſee 
how completely the right honourable gentleman had 
deen mifinformed, when he ſaid that Mr, Haſtings 
had authorized, or recommended the murder of any 
man. Thoſe inſtructions were given in Mr. Haf- 
tings's name, with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the Supreme Council. The Major faid, he had 

great pleaſure in eafing the apprehenſions of the right 


Wands gentleman as to the famine which he 


had ſtated to have prevailed in Oude and Bengal. 
There had been a very grievous famine in the diſ- 
tricts of Agra and Lzhore, and about Dehli; but in 
thoſe countries we had no concern or influence. 
Great alarm did prevail both in Oude and Bengal; 
dut the Major faid, he had the happineſs to inform 
the right honourable gentleman, that very provi- 
dentially a great quantity of rain fell in Oude, in che 
month of January, which had faved the wheat har- 
veſt, on which the inhabitants generally ſubſiſted. 
In Bengal every fear of a famine was at an end, and 
the common prices of rice, both in Calcutta and all 
over Bengal, had been thirty ſeers, or fixty pounds 
weight the rupee, at the higheft price. With re- 
ſpect to the monopoly on falt, the Major faid, he 
could aſfure the right honourable gentleman, that the 
_o was neither — nor * and lower 
than 
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He made his appeal to that Houſe, becauſe that 
Houſe had it in its power to come to a deciſion, 
which appealing to the Public by pamphlets, or in 
newſpapers, or in coffee-houſes, could not procure. 

Mr. Burke moved, “ That there be laid before this 
*< Houſe Copies of letters relative to any demand. of 
te money or orders to take the ſame from the mother 
« and grandmother of the Soubah of Oude, fince the 
« firſt of January, 1782.” _ 

Major Scott begged again to repeat, that he did 
complain to General Smith, that his evidence was 
not fully given; and he deſired to tell the Houſe that 
the whole and entire evidence of Lieutenant-colonel 
Robert Stuart had been ſuppreſſed. There was not a 
word of it publiſhed, though it was moſt important, 
and went fully to confirm the Governor General's 
predictions as to the ruin of Oude. When the treaty 
of Lucknow was concluded, by which we acquired 
Benares, and ſo much influence' in Oude, Mr, 
Haſtings acknowledged the advantages of that treaty 
to the Company; but he ſaid it muſt ruin the Vizier. 
And this remark was noticed by the Secret Committee 
in their Fifth Report, as the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas) might recollect. The Com- 
pany had brought about two millions and an half 

ſterling from Oude in the laft ten years. Was it 
poſſible that ſuch a drain as that, from a country witk- 
out mines, and with little trade, could be made 
without impoveriſhing it? and do that point Colonet 
Stuart's evidence went, though the whole was ſup- 
preſſed. Mr. Haſtings's remarks were the ſame; but he 


had the pleaſure to tell the right honourable gentleman, 
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that it was determined on the 31ſt of December to 
aboliſh the reſidency, and to leave the country totally 
to the management of the Vizier, as the double 
Government was found to be pernicious to the coun- 
try. But he repeated, that Mr, Haſtings foretold in 
1775, what would be the conſequence of our having 
ſuch an influence in Oude: and the evil was now 
removed. * e 

Another part of the right honourable gentleman's 
ſpeech, Major Scott faid, he muſt take notice of. 
The right honourable gentleman affected to deſpiſe an 
appeal to the public, and had ſaid they were not com- 
petent judges of this queſtion of India Reports. Good 
God of heaven! (exclaimed the Major) have J been 
aſleep theſe ſix months? Why what have both of us 
done, but appeal to the public ? Did not the right ho- 
nourable gentleman print his famous ſpeech of the 2d 
of December laſt, and did not I print my reply to it ? 
and have I not fully and fairly refuted all the right ho- 
nourable gentleman has ſaid on the Rohilla war, on 
the Maratta war; about Oude, the Begums and the 
opium contracts: and I uſed no other authorities 
than thoſe very Appendixes which the Reports refer 
to. Why, Sir, was not the Ninth and Eleventh Re- 
ports printed as pamphlets by Mr. Debrett? — Was 
not that an appeal to the public ? Were they not ſent 
under blank covers to Peers of Parliament? What 
was The Source of the Eyil, Popular Topics, The 
True State of the Queſtion, and Vulgar Errors, but an 
appeal to the Public? And what was the motion, made 
the other day by the right honourable gentleman, and 


ſince 


= 08 } - 


fince printed as a pamphlet, under the title of ARepre- 


ſentation to his Majeſty, but an appeal to the Public? 
To the Public I appeal too; and I have fairly refuted 
fifty aſſertions contained in the Reports, and am ready 
to come again before the ſame reſpectable tribunal, 
or before this Mouſe, whenever the right honourable 
gentleman pleaſes.” Here, the Major ſaid, he muſt 
again mention, what he had before ſtated, that when 


a noble and learned Lord had, in another place, talked | 


about the Reports, he mentioned, that Mr. Debrett 
had fent them to him; and ſurely he was intitled to 
ſtate ſuch a proceeding in the manner in which he 
did- ſtate it. The Major ſaid farther, that he could 
inform the right honourable gentleman and-the Houſe, 
that Mr. Middleton arrived the day before from Ben- 
gal, and he was ſure he would give any information 
that could be required by that Houſe. 

Mr. Burke roſe again, and moved, “ That an ac- 
count of what became of the jewels, and other valua- 
bles taken from the mother and grandmother of the 
Vizier of Oude, ſhould be laid before the Houſe.” 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt roſe and ſaid, if the honourable 
gentleman went on in that manner, making motions 
for which there were no parliamentary grounds, there 


 avould be no end to it. How did that Houſe, as a 


Houſe of Parliament, know the fact, that any jewels, 
or any valuables, were taken from the mother and 
grandmother of the Vizier of Oude? And if the mo- 
tion paſſed, what was the proper office to expect ſuch 
an account from ? To relieye the Houſe from the dif- 
ficulties into which the motion would throw it, he 
ſaid, he would move the order of the day. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Burke ſaid, the right honourable gentleman 


bad not given him time to ſtate his grounds; for 


grounds he had, and would ſtate. He hoped a time 
would come when he ſhould be heard, and heard 
with a decency which he well knew the ſubject de- 


ſerved, But the facts which he ſaw in the papers, 


which, under the direction of Parliament, he was 
obliged to read, had left on his mind ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion of horror as deprived him often of his ſleep, 
For this he had riſqued all the little popularity he 


| had acquired: it was to break the ſpirit of this dread- 


ful tyranny that he had borne the ſcorn and deriſion 
of the Houſe, And obſerving Mr. Macnamara, Mr. 
Rolle, Mr. Greaville, and ſeveral others, laughing at 
his ſerious ideas of a fuperintending Providence — 
Lavgh! laugh ! (he ſaid) gentlemen might laugh — 
for to all his other mortifications in coming forward 
and pleading the cauſe of the injured, and marking 
the awful providence of Heaven, he ſaw himſelf 
the ſcorn and butt of juvenile ſtateſmen, But he 
would tell them, once for all, that Providence was 
rouſed againſt this guilty country The arm of God, 
he exclaimed, was abroad His viſitation was already 


begun; and he would undoubtedly puniſh our worth- 


leſſneſs and cruelty to thoſe we had got in our power. 
You yourſelves, he ſaid, (pointing to the Treaſury 
Bench) are the Miniſters of vengeance to a blind, 
unthinking nation — The executioners of the Great 
Sovereign of the World, who bath deſtined you his 
ſcourge. in taxing the country, whoſe unprineipled 
ambition hath rendered it infamous in every extre- 
mity of the globe. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Demgſter ſaid, that he had accompanied, though 
not with equal aſſiduity, the honourable gentleman 
through a long inveſtigation of India affairs. When 
he had commenced his inquiries on this ſubject, he 
had, perhaps, felt a prejudice againſt Mr. Haſtings : 
he was, however, frank to on, that that prepoſſeſ- 
ſion had ſubſequently abated; - The fentiments, how- 
ever, of his honourable friend had been diametrically 
oppoſite to his. He had originally conceived well 
of Mr. Haſtings; but that conception had fince been 
exinguiſhed, and had given way to a ſeries of diffe- 
rent impreflions. He had the higheſt opinion of the 
honour and integrity of Mr. Haftings, and to him 
alone he imputed the ſalvation of India. He wiſhed, 
for the honour of Mr. Haſtings, if he was innocent, 
and for the juſtice of the country, if he was guilty, 
chat an enquiry were eſtabliſhed reſpecting him, and 
he was ſute rhe honourable gentleman (Major Scott) 
wiſhed for an enquiry as earneſtly as he did. He 
would therefore concur on theſe principles in any 
meaſures which were likely ro accompliſh this end. 
Mr. Burke roſe to ſpeak; but there was a loud and 
continued clamour in oppoſirion to him. 
Mr. Grenville ſaid, that he was aſtoniſhed that the 
honourable gentleman ſhould preſs himſelf ſo fre- 
gquently on the Houſe; it was contrary to all rule, 
and if tolerated, there was an end of all debate. 
Mr. Burke ſaid, that ny nee e 
what he had thrown out. 
The order of the day was then called for, ac 
uſual motion 8985 that the Speaker leave the chair. 
©" 


Las} 1 

Mr. Burke then obſerved, that as this was a new 
motion, he had a title to expreſs his fentiments on 
it; and he could not do this without previouſly re- 
marking, the rather indecent manner in which the 
order of the Houſe had been enforced, reſpecting him, 
by a young member (Mr. Grenville) who ſat oppo- 
ſite to him. There was, perhaps, a reſpect to years, 
which was not unbecoming in a young man. He 
was now in order to inſiſt, that every thing he had 
ſaid concerning the outrages in India was true; and 
as he had not on that day been permitted to go on 
in the ſtring of motions which he had pr to 
ſubmit to the Houſe, he would now read them as 
part of his ſpeech to the Houſe. Here he read a long 
ſtring of motions, all tending to introduce inquiry 


reeſpecting the peculations and outrages committed in 


India. Theſe, he ſaid, he would bring forward at 
another period, when he hoped they would not be 
precluded by an inceſſant clamour for the order of 
the day; and he particularly obſerved, that it was 
hard a Miniſter ſnould oppoſe an enquiry, when the 
honourable gentleman (Major Scott) who ſat above 
him, ſeemed ſo very deſirous that it ſhould: imme- 
diately take place. | 
Mr. Grenville moe: his ſurpriſe at wh had 
fallen from the: honourable gentleman. If he ex- 
pected that his deference. for: him, or for age, was 
paramount to his; veneration for the rules of the 
Houſe, he was egregiouſly miſtaken. In doing what 
be did, he ae n his duty as a member, 
LES SOT enen 8 and 
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and he hoped the honourable gentleman would ſee - 
it in that light, 


INDIA RELIEF BILL. 


The Houle in a Committee, Mr. Gilbert in the 
Chair. | 

The bill was ordered to be read clauſe by clauſe. 
During the reading of it, Mr. Dempſter called the 
attention of the Committee to the circumſtances of 
the load of 925, 91 fl. 158. 2d. given to the Com- 
pany. This money was to be lent without intereſt; 
he could ſee no reaſon for ſo doing. The Public 
were paying intereſt for all their monies, and he 
thought the ſituation of the Company was ſuch, as 
to admit of five per cent, on the ſum borrowed. He 
would therefore make a motion, in the form of an 
amendment, on the clauſe of the bill for that purpoſe. 
This being done, 

Mr. Samuel Smith objected to ii the India 
Company in the preſent moment of embarraſſment. 
He thought they rather required a tender W 
than an auſtere diſcipline. 

Mr. Huſſey was not for giving away any of the 

public money without a proper reaſon — this reaſon 
Was not yet obvious in the preſent inſtance, and till 
it was ſo, it would be better perhaps to ſubmit the 
caſe wholly to the Public. 

Sir William Jobnſtone appealed to the Houſe, if 
the India Company had not been involved in a war 
by the Public — Had nat that war brought on them 

SEE 6 © much 
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much expence ; and were they not entitled on this 
account to a generous and grateful treatment from 
the nation at large? He felt that they were — He 
had made up his mind on the ſubject, for he was 
not one of thoſe who dealt in ſaying no when they 
ought to ſay yes, or yes when they ſhould ſay 20. 
Mr. Brook Watſon, with a ſolemn ſolemnity, ad- 
mitted that the Company's affairs were in a ſtate of 
embarraſſment, it might therefore be proper to ten- 
der them ſome aſſiſtance. He approved very much 
of the late meaſures reſpecting India, and thought 
that they were of ſuch a ſalutary nature, as that 
every benefit was to be expected from them. He 
could not ſubſcribe to what had fallen from an ho- 
nourable gentleman, that their affairs were not re- 
trie vable, and would give his oppoſition to the * 
3 motion. 
r. Huſſey denied his having aſſerted the com- 
Shes 's affairs were irretrievable. He had only affirmed, 
that it was a maxim with him not to give away the 
public money without a ſufficient reaſon. 
The Solicitor General ſaid a few words reſpecting 
the credit of the Company, as connected with the loan. 
Mr. Dempſter ſaid, that if the Company were to 
. enjoy the bleſſings of peace, their affairs would proſ- 
per, or at leaft come round; but that on a contrary 
ſuppoſition, the moſt ſerious conſequences might be 
dreaded. The motion was then put, when __ Houſe 
divided, 
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The Chairman having read the clauſe reſpecti 


the granting leave to the Company to divide eigne 


per cent., 
Mr. Chancellor Pit. obſerved, that this point had 


been ſo fully diſcuſſed on a former occaſion, that lit- 
tle remained for him to ſay on it — any diminution 
of intereſt would certainly affect the credit of the 


country, and lead foreigners to withdraw their ſtocks. 


He did not therefore think this eligible at the preſent 


criſis, He wiſhed matters thereſven to go on as they 
had hitherto done. 

The clauſe was therefore, without any farther re- 
mark allowed to ſtand part of the bill. 


Auguſt 2 


On bringing up the Report from the Committee 
of the Dividend Bill, Mr. Eden expreſſed his aſto- 
niſhment at the ſtate of the bill after it had come out 
of the Commitee, and as it was reported to the 
Houſe. He had been neceſſarily abſent during the 
debate which had taken place in the Committee, but 
he would own, that the indulgencies which were 
granted in the bill as it now ſtands, were unreaſon- 
able and extravagant beyond his conception. What 


was the mode intended to be purſued ? Why, the 
Company, in the firſt place, were to have the public 


money, for which the Public were ſurely paying in- 
tereſt, as a bounty without any intereſt; and that very 


Company, by another clauſe of the bill, were to be 
permitted to divide eight- pounds per cent. on their 
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Was any ſcheme ever invented ſo in- 
conſiſtent in its principles, or injurious to the Pub- 


lic? He could neither conceive nor recollect any. 


It was literally making a preſent of the property of 
the nation to a trading community, who were to be 
declared in a flouriſhing ſituation, at leaſt in a ſi- 
tuation to divide eight per cent. by act of Parlia- 
ment. | 
Mr. Fox ſaid, that when he confldiered the weight 
of the Company in the Houſe, when he conſidered 
its weight on the meaſures of Adminiſtration, and 
even on the nation at large, he could not but ſuſpect, 
that the preſent bill was not founded on public prin- 
ciple, but was a ſacrifice to the views and intereſts 
of a ſeparate ſociety. He felt equal aſtoniſhment 
with his honourable friend, at thoſe clauſes in the 
bill which at one moment exhibited the Company in 
a ſtate of pecuniary exigence, which beſtowed on 
them the public money without. intereſt, and in the 
very next clauſe, pronounced them to be in that 
ſtate of affluence which intitled them to no leſs a di- 
vidend than eight per cent. When he attentively 
conſidered theſe circumſtances, he could not doubt, 
that the regulations which had been adopted, were 
not thoſe of the Miniſter, but of the Company, and 
that the bill was itſelf a ſhred of that wretched ſyſtem 
which had already produced ſo many diſorders in the 
ſtate of the Company's affairs, 

Mr. Dundas expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that he ho- 
nourable gentleman ſhould condemn the adoption of 
a meaſure which a bill, which had paſſed that Houſe, 

and 
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and in the framing of which the right honourable 
gentleman was intimately concerned, had both ſancti- 
oned and eſtabliſned. He could not but recal this 
circumſtance (it was a circumſtance of the utmoſt 
notoriety) to the right honourable gentleman's recol- 
lection; and he hoped that when he did ſo, when he 
refreſhed his memory on the point, that he would at 
leaſt be more diſpoſed to treat with more delicacy the 
clauſes of the bill, which he himſelf, on a former 
occaſion, had both approved and countenanced. 


Lord North was at a loſs on what ground to explain 


or to reconcile the various contrarieties and inconfiſten- 
cies of the bill. He was ſometimes led to believe, thar 
there muſt have been ſome ſingular ſervice which the 
Eaſt-India Company had performed, to intitle them 
to ſo prodigal a profuſion of benevolence. For, if 
this profuſion was not founded in ſome merit, it 
was not founded in any principle. He held it as a 
maxim, that till the debt was diſcharged, no divi- 
dend was proper or ought to be made. His Lord- 
ſhip then referred to particular reports reſpecting the 
Company's dividends, and from theſe he proved, 
that in no former period, the Company had ever di- 
vided eight per cent. on their real commercial pro- 

perty. This he well knew; and to allow them at pre- 
ſent to divide eight per cent. was more than they 
were intitled to do. He could not help adverting 
ſhortly to the complection of the two bills which had 
been brought this ſeſſion into Parliament — One bill 
gave all the power to the Directors — Another bill 
follows that — and what does that bill do? It gives 
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all the money to the Proprietors. So that the eſti- 
mation in which a right honourable gentleman was 
held by the Eaſt-India Company, was not at all to 
be wondered at, as he had ſurely taken the two beſt 
methods in the world to conciliate their attachments. 
But what was the idea which one was to form of the 
India Company from the treatment of the bill? 
What were the duties which it inculcated on them ? 
Did it not hold up this doctrine, that they were to 


be relieved from their neceſſities, that they might 


ſpend more profuſely that they were to receive a 
bounty for their prodigality, and to encourage them 


by act of Parliament and State favour to cover their 


indigence by a falſe diſplay of their opulence. Such, 
and ſuch only, were the points in which the preſent 
bill was to be conſidered. 

Mr. Fox affirmed, that the cacao reſpecting 


the Company's dividend, contained in the bill which 


had paſſed the Houſe before Chriſtmas, were diffe- 
rent from thoſe which were eſtabliſhed in the preſent 
bill. The eight per cent. allowed by that bill was 


only retroſpective and temporary: it was not meant 


to be permanent. This was not, however, the cir- 
cumſtance to which he chiefly objected: it was the 
eight per cent. and the no per cent. The allowing 
the Company to divide eight per cent. when they 
were in poſſeſſion of the public money, without pay- 


ing any thing at all for the uſe of it; it was that con- 


neCtion of circumſtances with which he found fault; 
and from all charge of which he was confident that 
5 he 


£43] 
he could reſcue the other bill to which allufion had 
been made. 

Mr. Dundas ſtill contended that the W re- 
ſpecting the dividend were preciſely the ſame in the 
bill that was brought into the Houſe before Chriſt- 
mas, and which obtained its concurrence, as thoſe 
which were now propoſed, 3 

Mr. Fox aſſerted that the former were a tem- 
porary. 

Mr. Dempſter ſaid, that though he had appeared 
in a very ſmall minority when he had divided the 
Houſe in the Committee on the clauſe reſpecting the 
granting five per cent, on the ſum of 923, 519 l. gs. 2d. 

he was determined once more to take the ſenſe of the 
' Houſe on the ſubject. He hoped in doing ſo to carry 
the right honourable gentleman oppoſite to him along 
with him, or at leaſt that he would do as ſome of his 
predeceſſors in office had done, allow himſelf to be 
beat, He then moved, by 'way of an amendment, 
that after the ſum nine hundred and twenty-three thou - 
ſand ive hundred and nineteen pounds nine ſhillings and 
oo - pence, be added theſe words, together with five 
pounds per centum on the above ſum. 

Mr. Fox, inſiſted that though from the a 
of the caſe, an indulgence for a limited time might 
have been propoſed in the bill which he introduced 
before Chriſtmas laſt, yet that it was certainly unfair 
to found a precedent on this circumſtance, and to 
extend even the ſame indulgence for an indefinite 
time. He denied that the India Company had any 
merit to entitle hem to ſo 008 and benevolent. a 
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treatment. He aſſerted that the right honourable 
gentleman had ſhifted ground, and that the ſum of 


his reaſoning. had become a mere argumentum ad 
bommems:: i: lg 

Lord North ſaid, that the allowing the Company 
to have the ſum ſpecified in the bill without the 
intereſt, was in fact giving them 75,0001. which 
was ſurely a ſufficient price for the right honourable 
centleman's argumentum ad hominem. He again aſſer- 
ted, that it was highly injurious to the Public to 
allow the Company to divide eight per cent. before 
they paid their debts, I was a mode of treatment 
which would no where elſe be tolerated. It was 
ſaying to the Company, the more you divide the 
greater will be your advantage, and the more you 
ſpend the greater will be your credit. Do not look 


at the ſtate of your finance, but go on diſſipating 


your property, for be aſſured that the more prodigal 
you are, the more you will have. 


Mr. Nathanie! Smith ſaid, the Company had in- 
curred a loſs of fifteen millions by the war, in 
which they had been involved on account of the 
empire, and it was certainly incumbent on the coun- 


try to make them a recompence in ſome way for 


the remarkable efforts and expence which the Com- 
pany had gone to. The recompence which they 
deſired was not of a very ſanguine kind. They 


vere not to receive the boon which made the ſubject 


of the preſent debate in caſh ; they were only to be 


indulged with the poſtponement of duties which 


they 
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they owed to Government, and which they owed 
through their exertions for the country. | 
Mr. Courtenay ſaid, that one of the Miniſter's | 
maxims which he had lately broached in the Houſe 
was, that the convenience of the Public was often 
its credit. He thought he might now add, that the 
convenience of the Miniſter was alſo ſometimes his 
credit, A celebrated author (Mr. D. Hume) had 
ſaid, that it might be convenient for the nation to 
declare itſelf bankrupt. He thought the Miniſter 
was practiſing on the principle, and to ſave the Eaſt- 
India Company even declaring them bankrupt by 
act of Parliament. He was happy to find that one 
gentleman (Major Scott) whoſe talents for agency 
had been ſo much talked of, had withdrawn. This 
was an evidence of his modeſty Oriental modeſty 
was a proverb. He had waited for the ingenuity 
of the right honourable gentleman to ſee what it 
would ſuggeſt in favour of the clauſes of the bill? 
but here it had produced nothing. Being mortified 
and diſappointed in expeCtation, he had next ſet 
about trying what his own invention could produce 
on the ſubject; but here he could invent nothing 
but abſurdities and political incoherencies, and he 
. muſt pronounce the meaſure one of the ſtrangeſt 
which had ever been broached. After a proceſs of 
humourous remarks, he concluded with concurring 
in the propoſed amendment. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he truſted the Miniſter would 
not be followed ſo implicitly upon the queſtion that 
night, as he had been two days before, Gentlemen 
Gee 5 ſaw 
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ſaw more clearly its quality, and he believed they 
would not chuſe to countenance a proceeding ſo un- 
becoming. That in private life, a man might upon 
occaſion find it convenient or neceſſary to conceal 
his embarraſſments, by the gaiety, or even the ſplen- 
dor of his appearance; that he might dart into 
ſome expences for the ſake of maintaining a declin- 
ing credit, he admitted. A private man, if he had 
future proſpects of retrieving himſelf, might, per- 
haps, without much imputation, do this; but was 
the ſame conduct to be permitted to a State, or was 
a nation like ours, which ſtood on the purity and 
clearneſs of her credit, to give her countenance and 
ſanction to ſuch a manœuvre? What might not be 
the concluſions drawn from ſuch conduct? Take the 
queſtion in another view. At a time when we were, 
through the moſt urgent ſtate of neceſſity, laying 
heavy burdens on the poor people of this country, 
when even the poor ſeemed to be ſelected for the 
burdens -was it decent to rob them of 783, oool. a 
year, in order to free a Company which boaſted of 
its opulence, and which, whatever might be its real 
ability, had found the means of planting a phalanx 
in that Houſe for the purpoſe of ſhifting their diſ- 
treſſes from themſelves on the heads of the people 
of England. Save this 75, oool. a year to the nation, 
and you may relieve the unhappy poor from your 
new duty on candles; ſave this ſum, and ſeveral of 
your ne burdens diſtreſſing the valuable manufac- 
turer, and the induſtrious artiſan - taxes which cruſh 


inge · 
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ingenuity, and take from œconomy its fruits, will 
be unneceſlary. | | 
Sir James Erſtine (aid, that ſurely, when a ſolvent 
Company borrowed money, they would have no 
objection to pay the legal intereſt of five per cent. 
for the money which they borrowed. If they did 
not do this, they fairly held themſelves forth to the 
world as inſolvent. | 
Mr. Huſſey ſaid he ſaw no good reaſon for rob- 
bing this diſtreſſed country of 55,000). a year. The 
Miniſter had not aſſigned a ſingle reaſon, nor fa- 
voured the Houſe with one argument to ſhew that 
the Company ſhould not pay the five per cent. 
Until the Miniſter did this, and that to his ſatis- 
faction, he ſhould maintain his reſolution of voting 
for the amendment. | 
Major Grant ſaid, the Houſe ſhould recollect the 
Company were ſtill engaged in the war, and conſe- 
quently indulgence ſhould be given them. 
After a word or two more, the Houſe divided on 
the amendment, 
Ayes, 27 — Noes, 83 
The Report was then agreed to. 


Auguſt 4+ 


It being moved * that the bill be read a third 
time,” 

Mr. Eden role to ſay a few words upon an objec- 
tion which, he ſaid, a noble friend of his, who ſat 
near him on Monday evening, had intended to ſug- 
geſt, but had miſſed his opportunity. Mr. Eden 
G gg 2 5 ſaid 
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ſaid it had been conceived, that if the objection he 
alluded to had been offered, many of thoſe gentle- 
men who divided againſt them, upon remitting the 
Intereſt of the debt due from the Company for du- 
ties, would have voted for them upon the other part 
of the bill, viz. in favour of a propoſition to reduce 
the dividend from eight per cent. to ſix. The rea- 
ſon of his thinking ſo was this: the bill, as it then 
ſtood, contained two diſtinct propoſitions, the one, 
fot reſpiting the duties and remitting the intereſt; 
the other, for allowing the Company to divide eight 
per cent. The only way of juſtifying theſe two 
propoſitions that could poſſibly be reſorted to, was 
to argue them ſeparately, and to contend in ſupport 
of the firſt, that the Company were ſo extremely 
Poor, that they not only could not afford to pay the 
duties, but that they actually ſtood in need of farther 
aſſiſtance, and that with a view to afford them ſuch 
aſſiſtance, it was neceſſary to forgive them the 
whole amount of the intereſt; and in ſupport of 
the other, to take the direct oppoſite argument, and 
to contend, that their affairs were in ſo flouriſhing 
and proſperous a condition, that they could well af- 
ford to make a dividend of eight per cent. Now 
to have a bill go upon two ſuch contradictory poli- 
tions, as that the Company were at one and the ſame 
time both rich and poor, was ſo inconſiſtent and ſo 
unteaſonable, that he flattered himſelf ic would, have 
required but little argument to have induced gentle- 
men to feel, that it was rather too much for com- 
mon ſenſe to admit, and of courſe that they would 

ba 
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have voted for a ſix- per- cent. dividend inſtead of an 
eight. Indeed he could not conceive the right ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf was aware of the ab- 
ſurdity, or he ſhould have imagined, he would 
have propoſed that the Company ſhould divide no | 
more than fix per cent. till they had paid their 
debts. Mr. Eden argued farther, that there was no 
occaſion to extend the bill ſo far, ſince the Company 
themſelves had not prayed for relief beyond a certain 
extent, and the bill exceeded it by a whole twelve- 
month. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt begged to ſay one word to 
what had fallen from the right honourable gentle- 
man, Whoſe arguments, however well they might 
ſound, were more ingenious than ſerious. Indeed 
he imagined the right honourable gentleman himſelf 
rather offered them as proofs of his ingenuity, than 
meant them to be regarded as ſolid and ſubſtantial 
objections againſt the bill, It was extremely eaſy 
to ſay the bill remitted the intereſt of the Com- 
pany's debts, becauſe they were too poor to pay it, 
and that it allowed them to divide eight per cent, 
becauſe they were rich enough to afford ſuch a divi- 
dend ; but was that in truth, and in fair argument, 
the ſtate of the cafe ? Certainly not. The real ſtate 
of the caſe he took to be this: the Company, it 
was true, were ſome what diſtreſſed at this moment; 
but what he took to be their preciſe ſituation was, 
the medium between the two oppoſite opinions; 
they were neither ſo near to bankruptcy and ruin as 
ſome gentlemen imagined, nor were they in that very 
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proſperous condition that other gentlemen were wil- 
ling to believe they were. In fact, the Company, 
though certainly not in preſent affluence, and in 
preſent proſperity, were, nevertheleſs, deciding im- 
partially from the Directors own ſtare of their affairs, 
and from the very fair and candid Report of the 
Committee of that Houſe appointed to examine the 
Directors“ ſtate of their affairs, and conſidering all 
the circumftances of their affairs, in that condition, 
that came within the fair meaning of the word 
ſolvent. That he took to be the real ſituation of the 
Eaſt-India Company, and he had formed his own 
opinion upon theſe grounds; therefore, hoping that 
the Public hereafter would derive confiderable ad- 
vantages from the Company and from India, he 
thought it right to affiſt the Company on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, and to remit the whole of the intereſt 
of the debr due from them for duties. But when 
he propoſed fuch a meaſure, he did not propoſe it, 
meaning thereby to admit that the Company were 
warranted to claim it as 2 matter of right; no, he 
propoſed as a favour done them by the Public, as 
an handſome and liberal act of bounty and begevo- 
lence, which it became the Public to perform, under 
all rhe prefent circumſtances of the caſe. With re- 
gard to allowing the Company to make a dividend 
of eight per cent., was it to be inferred from thence, 
that the Company were rich enough to afford, and 
that the fize of the dividend was governed by that 
circumſtance folely ? No fuch thing. The dividend 
of eight per cent, was allowed, becauſe it appeared 
: | that 


l 

that the credit of the Company depended materi- 
ally upon their dividend; and as public credit was 
intimately connected with the credit of the Eaſt- 
India Company, motives of policy and expediency 
dictated the propriety of allowing the Company's 
dividend to be to the amount of eight per cent. 
With reſpect to the time that the bill reſpited the 
payment of the duties, and remittted the intereſt ex- 
ceeding the period prayed for by the Company, the 
difference was but trifling, and in all probability the 
Public would receive back three-fourths of the ſum 
before the bill expired, in their participation of the 
dividend which the Public would be eatitled to, 
agreeable to the act of Parliament, that gives them a 
right to three-fourths of the dividend, whenever the 
Company divide above eight per cent. Mr. Pitt 
added other arguments, to ſhew the probable proſ- 
perity of the Company, if their affairs were properly 
managed and taken care of, In confirmation of the 
reaſonableneſs of this expectation, he communicated 
to the Houſe the intelligence from authority that had 
been received by Government, ſtating that peace was 
now eſtabliſned in India, that it prevailed there uni- 
verſally, and promiſed to be permanent. 

Mr. Hiſſey deſired to ſay a word or two upon 
what had fallen from the right honourable gentle- 
man, who, he ſaid, had not convinced him that the 
Houſe were juſtified in giving away ſuch a ſum as 
100,000]. of the public money to the Eaſt-India 
Company, and at the ſame time allowing them to 
divide eight per cent. He was extremely glad to 

| hear 
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hear the news which the right honourable gentleman 
had been pleaſed to communicate to the Houſe. 
Every man of humanity, and every friend to his 
country, muſt be glad to hear that there was peace 
in India; but that did not appear to him to be an 
argument that applied to the preſent caſe. The bill 
had not been brought in upon thoſe grounds; let the 
Houſe remember that; and therefore ics having 
taken place, however a matter of general ſatisfaction, 
was not, in his opinion, an argument for fo extraor- 
dinary an act of profuſeneſs, as making the Eaſt-India 
Company a free gift of 100,000]. of the public mo- 
ney. They were not entitled to any ſuch free gift 
from the Public. The manner in which they had 
conducted their own affairs hitherto did not deſerve 
jt. Mr. Huſſey added arguments to prove, that ſuch 
an application of the public treaſure was extremely 
reprehenſible; and he fat down with ſaying, that it 
but ill accorded with that ſtrict regard to ceconomy 
which the right honourable gentleman had ſo often 
ſtated the exigency of public affairs to require, and 
to which he had repeatedly promiſed rigidly to ad- 
here. | EE. | 
Mr. Fox (who had come into the Houſe while Mr. 
Pitt was ſpeaking) rofe to ſupport the arguments of 
Mr. Huſſey. The argument of the right honourable 
gentleman, he faid, weighed nothing, unleſs it could 
be taken as proof, that the credit of the Eaſt-India 
Company depended altogether on their being enabled 
to divide neither more nor leſs than eight per cent. ; 
an amount of divided which they had never reached 
| | | at 


E 1 
at any time from their commercial profits alone. He 
| Rated the giving up the intereſt of the duties to be a 
moſt laviſh waſte of the public money, and an act of 
profuſion as unneceſſary as it was extravagant, To 
juſtify ſuch a tranſaction, by pleading the preſent- 
poverty of the Company, and to allow them to make 
a dividend of eight per cent. at the ſame time, was, 
he ſaid, an inconſiſtency irreconcileable to common 
ſenſe. The tranſaction altogether was ſuch, he de- 
clared, as every gentleman preſent who had any re- 
gard for his conſtituents, or any ſenſe of his duty to 
the People of England, ought to mark with his ſe- 
vereſt reprobation. A tranſaction ſo extraordinary 
could not be founded in the open and avowed reaſons 
that had been aſſigned for it, but muſt have its origin 
in ſome dark and infidious purpoſe. What was 
the Adminiſtration that obſtinately perſiſted in deny- 
ing the navy bill holders their fair and equitable 
claims, that, in the very hour in which they talked 
loudly of the extreme neceſſity of preſerving the 
public credit ſacred and inviolate, took meaſures 
effectually to wound and injure it? Was that Ad- 
miniſtration to be allowed to give away 100, oool. of 
the public money, and to give it away ſo ſhamefully ? 
Let gentlemen recolle& the hard and ſevere taxes 
they had conſented to impoſe on the People of Eng- 
land. Let them remember, that to meet the neceſ- 
ſity of affairs, as ſtated by the right honourable gen- 
tleman (and he did not mean to ſay, that it had not 
been fairly ſtated, and that the neceſſity did not ac- 
tually exiſt) but to meet that neceſſity, they had 
„„ impoſed 
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impoſed taxes on our manufactures, and taxes an the 
neceſſaries of life! Taxes that reached the poor, 
and affect all ranks of people! And were they, at 
ſuch a moment eſpecially, to conſent to a propofitian 
fo monſtrous as that held out by the bill, viz. to 
keep 190,000). out of the public coffers, and to put 


it into the packets of the Eaſt-India Company? 


What would the Country ſay? What would the 
People of England ſay, when they heard that ſuch a 
ſum was taken from them, and put into the pockets 
of the Eaſt-India Company? When they coupled 
that. meaſure with a bill now in the other Houſe, 
the Bill ſor the better Regulation and Manage 

of the Eaſt-India Company, (which had been 


' totally altered ſince it. was firſt introduced, as to have 


loft ſight completely of the principle upen which it 


had been opened,) would they not ſay, that inſtead 


vernment in India, the tendency of all the meaſures 
lately taken went to the eſtabliſþment of an Indian 
Government in England! Undoubtedly they would; 
and recent facts would bear them out in the ſuſpi- 


eion; he cautioned the Houſe, therefore, to take 
care what they were about, and to aſk themſelves. if 


it was their wiſh to ſacrifice every thing to the Eaſt- 
India Company, and. to. eſtabliſh an Indian Gavern- 
ment of Great Britain! 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt roſe with ſome e to re- 
wy; ; he aſked; whether the inſidious and inflamma- 


_ tory ſpeech of the right honourable gentleman, was 
| -warrantable- by: any; thing that. had paſſed. that day ? 


Where 
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Where did the right honourable gentleman find the 


means of eſtabliſhing an Indian government of 
England in the bill then under diſcuſſion, or in his 
conduct reſpecting any other bill, not then in that 
Houſe ? Was it in any attempt of his to ſeize 
upon the property of the Eaſt-India Company, to 
poſſeſs himſelf of its patronage, to engroſs the ap- 
propriation.of its revenues, and to uſe it as the engine 
of laſting and permanent power? Had he ſet up char- 
rered rights as matters of deriſion, and as matters not 
worth preſervation ? Had he endeavoured to put him» 


| ſelf in a new fituation, by creating a fourth branch of 
the Legiſlature, and ſeizing upon the ſupreme authas 


rity of the ſtate? In what did his conduct juſtify the 
invidious motives which the right honourable gentle- 


man had thought proper to impute to him? Or if 


ſuch motives were to be found any where, were they 
not rather to be looked for in the conduct of the right 
honourable gentleman himſelf? With regard to the 
dividend of eight per cent., he had already ſtated that 
the credit of the Company, with which the credit of 
the Public was ſo intimately connected, that one could 
not be ſhaken or injured, without the other's very 
ſenfibly feeling it, depended upon the dividend of the 


. Company being kept up and ſupported. And as to 
the remiſſion of the intereſt of the debt of the Eaſt- 


India Company, the right honourable gentleman knew 
that public policy and expediency rendered ſuch a 


remiſſion neceflary ; perhaps public policy and expe- 


diency did not render a remiſſion of the intereſts of 


all the debts due to the public equally neceſſary. 
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Perhaps the right honourable gentleman knew that 
there were perſons indebted to the Public in conſider- 
able ſums, the intereſt of which debts ought not to 
be forgiven ;. but, on the contrary, both intereſt 
and principal ought long ſince to have been paid in. 


Having purſued this ſtrain of invective for ſome 


time, Mr. Pitc reaſoned more calmly on the argument 
of Mr. Fox, and ſaid, when the the right honoura- 
ble gentleman choſe invidiouſly to ſtate that the re- 
miſſion of the intereſt of the debt due from the Eaſt- 
India Company, was keeping ſo much out of the 
public coffers, in order to put it into the hands of 


the Company, he well knew that it was no ſuch 


thing. He knew that there was no part of the bill, 
either the remiſſion of the intereſt of the debt, or 
the allowing the Company to make a dividend of 
eight per cent. that was not preciſely the very thing 
that the right honourable gentleman had done him- 
ſelf when in office. Let the Houſe recollect, that 
the bill of laſt year gave up the intereſt, and allowed 
a dividend of eight per cent. ; and let the right ho- 
nourable gentleman for the future learn to a& with 
more candour, and not attempt to blame that in 


others which he had before done himſelf ! But what- 


ever effe& the right honourable gentleman might 
promiſe himſelf, his invidious manner of ſtating facts, 
or his inflammatory appeals to the Public would 


produce, he would find himſelf miſerably miſtaken ; 


he might reſt aſſured neither that Houſe nor the 
the Country were ſo eaſy to be deceived and deluded 
as he imagined, They had formed their judgement 
E E | 1 of 
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of the right honourable gentleman by his paſt con - 
duct, and they would not eaſily believe his aſſertions, 
or rely with much confidence on his arguments. 
Mr. Fox roſe the moment Mr. Pitt fat down, and 
remarked to the Houſe, that it was plain the right 
honourable gentleman had found out, what indeed it 
required no' great degree of ſagacity to diſcover, viz, 
that a Bill for the better government of India, which 
he had brought into the laſt Parliament was an unpo- 
pular bill in that Houſe, and having made this notable 
diſcovery, the right honourable gentleman thought 
proper, whenever he ſaid any thing that did not pleaſe 
Him, to run on in a ſtrain of vehement declamation 
on the ſubject of his Eaſt-India bill, to vent a conſi- 
derable ſhare of invective upon it, and to ring the 
changes on all the various terms of obloquy and re- 
proach that his ingenuity could ſuggeſt. This, Mr. 
Fox ſaid, convinced him, that even among the fertile 
reſources of the right honourable gentleman's mind, 
he found himſelf at a loſs very frequently how to an- 
ſwer his arguments; and as often as he did ſo, a de- 
clamation upon the Eaſt-India bill ſerved him as a 
ſubſtitute for reaſoning, and as it was ſure to catch 
the Houſe, perhaps it was exceedingly wiſe in him to 
adopt ſuch a practice. The Eaſt-India bill that he 
had the honour of introducing, Mr. Fox ſaid, had 
been diſcuſſed again and again; it was unneceſſary 
therefore for him to go into any defence of it at that 
time. It was a bill, of which he had repeatedly ſaid, 
he never ſhould be aſhamed. The more it was diſ- 
cuſſed, and the better it was underſtood, the more 
n A | its 
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its unpopularity diminiſhed ; this was already appa · 
rently the caſe without doors, and it would be one 
day the caſe within thoſe walls he was perfectly con- 
vinced. The right honourable gentleman had choſen 
to advert to a bill brought in by a noble friend of his; 
no longer in Parliament, and had urged that as a 
parallel caſe to the preſent ; but was it ſo? Undoubt+ 
edly not. His noble friend had propoſed, that the 
dividend of the Company ſhould be after the rate of 
eight per cent. for a ſingle half year, to which he had 
objected in private: but his noble friend had argued 
with him in this manner upon the ſubject: You 
are going to take the affairs of the Company under 
full diſcuſſion, and to make ſuch regulations as ſhall 
appear to be neceflary, Do not, therefore, ſuffer a 
prejudicatory idea of their affairs being in a bad con» 
dition to go forth. Allow them now to make an 
handſome dividend ; and when you have examined 
their affairs, and aſcertained their real fituation, regu- 
late the future dividends accordingly.” In this argue 
ment there was reaſon and common ſenſe z but was 


the caſe ſimilar ? Parliament had examined the Com» 


pany's affairs. Parliament found them to be bad. 
The bill under diſcuſſion ſpoke them to be bad, for 
it forgave them a large ſum due for intereſt. Under 
ſuch circumftances, therefore, ought a permanent 
dividend of eight per cent. to be allowed ? Reaſon, 
common ſenſe, prudence, and equity, forbade it! 
From the bill of his noble friend, which certainly was 
not analogous to the preſent caſe, Mr. Fox ſaid, the 
3 a had choſen | to go into 
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perſonal matters, and endeayour to inſinuate circum- 


ſtances againſt him, with which he had often ſtated, 
he had no concern whatever. He never had argued 


againſt any public debtor, be he who he might, pay- 


ing the public intereſt, for the money in his hands, 


from the time that the Public had a right to expect 


that intereſt, and the right honourable gentleman 
would never find him arguing in that way. How far 


it was handſome in the right honourable gentleman to 


run into perſonal matters, when they had no relation 
whatever to the ſubject under conſideration, he would 


| leave to the Houſe to determine; he only begged them 


to remark, that the right honourable gentleman's 
declamation againſt his India bill, which had received 
the ſupport of a conſiderable majority of that Houle 
in the laſt Parliament, was the ſole argument that he 
had made uſe of, in anſwer to his obſervations upon 


ſo unneceſſarily giving away one hundred thoufand 


pounds, and at the ſame time, in ſo inconſiſtent and 


unaccountable a manner, allowing the Company to 


make a dividend of eight per cent. Not one word of 
reaſoning had the right honourable gentleman offered 
upon the ſubject; let him, therefore, feel what juſti - 
cation he might in his own mind, and let him reſort 


ta declamatory invective and perſonal inſmuation as 
much as he pleaſed, he ſhould ſtill ſay, that the Peo- 


ple of England would, from the face of that bill, and 
from what had happened in regard to another, rea- 
ſonably conclude, that the Eaſt. India Company had 
an undue influence upon the preſent Government, and 


chat it was their purpoſe to eſtabliſh an Indian govern- 
ment of England. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Dundas ſaid, the zight honourable gentleman 
had nobody but himſelf to thank for it, if any thing 
perſonal or invidious had been ſaid in the courſe of 
that debate. Let him remember, that he had not 
_ contented himſelf with fair argument; he had not 
| confined what he had ſaid to the bill then under con- 
fideration, but had thought proper to aſcribe motives 
of an invidiovs nature to his right honourable friend 
for his conduct in ſupporting the bill in its preſent 
form. It was, therefore, the right honourable gen- 
tleman that began the perſonality ; and it was ſurely 
juſtifiable for his right honourable friend in retort to 
fay, that the undue motives imputed to him muſt have 
ſuggeſted themſelves to the right, honourable gentle- 
man's mind, in conſequence of his ſenſe of his own 
conduct on a former occaſion, when he had made 
that attempt to ſeize. upon the property of the Eaſt- 
India Company, to poſſeſſs himſelf of its patronage, 
and to ſet up a new power unknown to the Conſti- 
tution, and ſuperior to the Government of the coun- 
try, which they all knew him to have made for 
the purpoſe of his own aggrandizement, and with a 
view to ſecure himſelf beyond the power of removal 
from office. With regard to the right honourable 
gentleman's aſſertion, his right honourable friend had 
not ſupported the propoſition of allowing the Com- 
pany to make an eight · per-· cent. dividend with a ſingle 
argument; he begged the right honourable gentle- 
man not to imagine, that when he choſe to abſent 
himſelf from his duty in that Houſe, where they 
were all glad to ſee _ to Me that nothing 
| paſſed 
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paſſed there. Had the right honourable gentleman 
thought proper to have been preſent when the bill 
was in a Committee, and when the blank was pro- 
poſed to be filled up with the words eight per cent. he 
would have heard his right honourable friend argue 
much at large in ſtating the grounds on which he 
propoſed that the Company ſhould be allowed to 
make ſuch a dividend, Now it was over, Mr. Dun- 
das ſaid, he knew no harm in ſtating to the Houſe, 
that in fact his right honourable friend had intended 
on the very morning of the day on which the blanks 
were filled up with the words eight per cent. to have 
come down and propoſed fix per cent. ſhould be the 
amount to which the dividend of the Company ſhould 
be confined till they had paid their debts, but it was 
ſtated to him by the monied men, and thoſe moſt con- 
verſant with the affairs of the Company, that above 
one-fourth of their whole ſtock was in the hands of 
foreigners, and that if the dividend was reduced, 
thoſe foreigners would immediately conceive the 
Company were ruined, and would fell out; a cir- 
cumſtance that could not but ſhake the credit of the 
Company, and materially affect that of the Public! 
This circumſtance the right honourable gentleman 
would have heard alluded to by his right honourable 
friend, if he had thought proper to have attended 
when the ſubje& was laſt under conſideration, but not 
having done fo, he had no right to conclude, that no ar- 
gument whatever had been alledged in ſupport of the 
propoſition. ' Mr. Dundas took notice of Mr. Fox's 
aſſertion, that the Company had never divided eight 
per cent, from their commercial profits, and ſaid, the 

11 | fact 
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fact might be ſo; but ſince they had obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Dewannee, they often had, He alſo diſ- 
cuffed the nature of Lord John Cavendiſh's bill, 
and ſtated the time of its duration, arguing, that 
there was leſs reaſon for remitting the intereſt of the 
debt at that time, and allowing the Company to - 
divide eight per cent., than at preſent. 

Mr. Fox roſe again, and declared, that nothing the 
right honourable and learned gentleman had faia, 
amounted to an argument why the dividend ſhould be 
eight per cent. As to a fourth of the ſtock being in 
the hands of foreigners, and the remark, that if the 
dividend was reduced they would ſell out, paſt ex- - 
perience proved that the alarm was unfounded. 
When the ſtock was laſt reduced below eight per 
cent., had the foreigners ſold out ? Undoubtedly they 
had not. Mr. Fox contended, that unleſs it could be 
proved that the credit of the Company depended al- 
together on their dividing exactly eight per cent. and 
neither more nor leſs, that ſuch a dividend ought not 
to be allowed; and therefore, as he conceived, they 
were not entitled to a remiſſion of intereſt and a di- 
vidend of eight per cent., he gave notice, that at the 
proper time, he would move to amend the bill, by 
inſerting the words five per cent. intereſi, after the 
ſtatement of the ſum due to the Public from the 
Company for duties. ; 

The bill was then read a third time; after which, 
Mr. Eden propoſed a clauſe of proviſo, by way of 
rider. The purport of the clauſe was, to oblige the 
Company to follow certain regulations in accepting 
and diſcharging the bills drawn upon them according 
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to their reſpective dates. The clauſe \ was brought 
up, and read a firſt time. 

Mr. Atkinſon ſaid, he feared the operation of ſuch 
2 proviſo might lead to difficulty and embarraſſment, 
by confounding the dates of the bills from China, and 
thoſe from Bengal. 

Mr. Eden ſaid, he had imagined that the honour- 

able gentleman underſtood the bill better than any of 
them, but he found he had given him credit for a far- 
ther acquaintance with it than he really poſſeſſed, 
and that he did not underſtand it, Mr. Eden ſhewed, 
that the bill, by an expreſs clauſe, confined its regula- 
tion to the bills from Bengal. 
Mr. Atkin/on ſaid, he had ſpoken the ſuggeſtion of 
the moment, from having head the proviſo curſorily 
read; that the caſe ſtanding as it did, he had no ob- 
jection to the clauſe. The clauſe was then read a 
third time, and agreed to. 

Mr. Fox then moved to amend the bill, by inſert⸗ 
ing the words ve per cent. intereſt. The amendment 
was negatived. | 

Mr. Courtenay ironically argued, that it was proper 
the Company ſhould be allowed to divide ergbt per 
cent. whether they were rich or poor. If rich, they 
ought to divide what they pleaſed ; if poor, as it was 
the laſt time they would divide ſo much, it would 
certainly be right to indulge them. Mr, Courtenay 
conſidered what had been ſaid of the foreigners, and 
the circumſtances of the dividends being ſuffered to 
be eight per cent., as a proof of the good underſtanding 
that there exiſted between the right honourable gen- 
tleman and them. It was plain, he ſaid, the right 
11 honour- 
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honourable gentleman kept the dividend up as high 
as eight per cent. in order that his foreign friends, 
who held India ſtock, might ſell out to advantage, 
which they would undoubtedly do directly. He laid, 
it was evident from the complection of the preſent 
bill, and from the manner in which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had given up the principle of the 
India regulating bill, that the right honourable gen- 
tleman was ſolely governed by the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany. The regulating bill, he ſaid, was originally | 
; brought in full of clauſes tending to increaſe the in- 
fluence of the Crown. [ Mr. Pitt ſaid acroſs the Houſe, 
Name them !] Mr. Courtenay aſked, if the appoint- 
ment of the Commanders in Chief was not, as the bill 
ſtood, veſted in the Crown? LM. Pitt ſaid, Yes.] - 
Mr. Courtenay then contended, that had the appoint- 
ment of Commanders in Chief remained veſted in the 
Crown, the Crown would have had the fole appoint- 
ment of the army. [ Mr. Pitt and the Attorney General 
| faid, acroſs the Houſe, Oh, no ſuch thing 1] Mr. Cour- 
tenay declared, he conſidered the bill- as a bill cal- 
culated to protect that grand delinquent and peculator, 
Mr. Haſtings, of whom he ſaid, he had once entertained 
a better opinion. He ſtated his reaſons for having 
changed his ſentiments. He went on purſuing his 
reaſoning, and ſuppoſed an interview had taken 
place between ſome of the moſt known Directors and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that they had 
ſaid to him, © Give us the patronage and the power 
under this bill, and we will continue you Miniſter. 
Tf you give it to the Crown, the Crown may not al- 
ways like you, and you may loſe your ſituation. If 

| | | you 
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you do not chuſe to give us the patronag?, we'll! 
Join the oppoſition, and ruin your adminiſtration.” 
Mr. Courtenay inſiſted upon it, that it was clear ſuch 
a converſation, or ſomething very like it, had taken 
place. He remarked, that the giving away one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds was a moſt laviſh walte of-the 
public money. That ſum, he ſaid, would have re- 
lieved the poor from the oppreſſive tax on candles, 
which was about to be rendered extremely heavy to 
the conſumer. The tallow chandlers had already 
railed candles to eight ſhillings and four-pence the 
dozen pound ; and conſidering that the retail vender 
muſt put a profit upon candles, the poor would pay 
three halfpence a pound addition in confequence of 
the tax. After a good deal of mixed reaſoning, part 
of it ſerious and part ludicrous, Mr, Courtenay faid, 
he conſidered the conduct of the right honourable 
gentleman as a proof of his ſincerity. The Public 
had very fooliſhly idoliſed him, and he was deter- 
mined in the moſt rapid manner poſſible to undeceive 
them ; and in return for their folly, ro convince them, 
that their idol, like mony others, was mere wood 
and ſtone. 

Sir James Erſkine ſupported the 3 to the 
bill, and contended, that inſtead of their having 
been fairly anſwered, the right honourable gentleman, 
and the right honourable and learned gentleman 
near him, had contented themſelves with declama- 
tion, invective, and perſonal inſinuations againſt his 
right honourable friend, Sir James reviewed the 
anſwers, ſuch as they had been, and pointed out their 
fallacy, Sir James made ſeveral pointed remarks, 

and 
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and ſignified his determination to move an amend- 
ment of the clauſe relative to the dividend. 

Major Grant roſe to correct Mr, Fox's aſſertion, 
that the Company had never divided fo much as eight 
per cent. from commercial profits. Mr, Grant ſaid, 
they had made a dividend of eight per cent. before 
the acquiſition of much territory, Mr. Grant ſtated 
himſelf to be almoſt the only officer who ſerved the 
Company, and gained nothing by it. 

Mr. Fox made a ſhort reply, and expreſſed his ſa- 
tisfaction at his honourable friend's having fignified 

his intention to move the amendment. 

Major Scott begged to ſtate a circumſtance, 
which he thought had not been ſufficiently adverted 
to by the right honourable gentleman (Mr.. Fox,) 
who had juſt ſat down. In the progreſs of a late 
bill through the Houſe, the affairs of the Eaſt-India 
Company had received a very full diſcuſſion, and 
great variety of opinions had prevailed relative to 
the actual ſtate of India. The right honourable 
gentleman had expreſſed, in ſtrong terms, his doubts, 
as to our being at peace in India. Another honour- 
able gentleman, not then in his place (Mr. Francis,) 
had given. it as his decided opinion, that we were not 
at peace with Tippoo Sultan, as appeared from a cor- 
rect copy of his ſpeech, which he then held in his 
hand. Other gentlemen, on the ſame ſide, had 
thought as he did. On this ſide of the Houſe many 
thought, that the peace was at leaſt doubrful, though, 
for his own part, he had entertained no doubts of its 
being perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. If, however, under 
theſe various opinions, and conſidering the weight 
| which 
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which the honourable gentleman's ſentiments which 
he had quoted, had with the world, from the high 
office he had filled in Bengal, the Miniſter had actu- 
ally propoſed a dividend of eight per cent. what 
would have been the conſequence ? Why, every fo- 
reigner poſſeſſing ſtock would have diſpoſed of it, 
on a ſuppoſition, that the Company's affairs were 
really in that dreadful ſtate which ſome gentlemen 
deſcribed. It was, therefore, wiſe policy, to continue 
the dividend at eight per cent, under the uncertainty 
which had prevailed till yeſterday ; but now we knew 
for a certainty, that a peace was actually concluded, 
on very advantageous and honourable terms, with 
Tippoo Sultan, on the 11th of March, and this 
happy event would ſurely , remove every doubt with 
regard to the dividend, which could not now be re- 
duced lower than eight per cent. upon 7 view of 
the Company's future proſpect. 

At the proper opportunity Sir James Erſkine 
moved his amendment. On putting the queſtion it 
was loſt. | 

Mr. Fox then ſaid, he was happy the amendment 
had been moved, as it was a proof to the People of 
England, that none of his friends had filently ac- 

quieſced in a bill, that gave away ſo much of their 
: money unneceſſarily, and at the ſame time allowed 
the Company to divide eight per cent. while they 
were conſiderably in debt to the Public. Mr. Fox, 
in reply to Major Scott, juſtified what he had for- 
merly ſaid, as to the doubtfulneſs of peace in India; 
declaring, that all the end of his argument on that 
point had becn to n that the conjectures of Mr. 
| Haſtings 
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Haſtings were not to be conſidered as infallible indi- 
cations that peace was at hand. An infallible argu- 
ment in Which he had been juſtified ſufficiently by 
the many ſerious doubts entertained by the beſt in- 
formed upon the ſubject. 5 

The bill paſſed. 


Auguſt 3. 


Mr. Moreton, from the India Houſe, preſented the 
inſtructions moved for by Mr. Burke, relative to the 
ſeizure of Almas Ally Cawn. | 

Major Scott obſerved, chat as the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Burke) who moved for the inſtruc- 
tions, was not then in his place, he would take the li- 
berty to make a popoſition, which would have come 
with more propriety from him. He ſaid, that in conſe- 
quence of what had fallen from the right honourable 
gentleman, a ſtrange idea had prevailed, that Almas 
Ally Cawn had been murdered, and a ridiculous 
paper, purporting to be a picture from his wife, had 
been fabricated and printed in one of the newſpapers. 
To prevent any farther deception, either upon the 
Houſe or the Public, he would beg leave to move, 
that the papers preſented from the India ' Houſe, 

ſhould be printed for the uſe of the Houſe. 
Sir Archibald Edmonſtone ſeconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 


THE 


PROCEEDINGS axv DEBATES 


IN THE 


HOUSE or LORDS 


Ma. PITT's EAST-INDIA BILL. 


June 28, 1784. 


Tur order of the day having been moved and 
read, © That this bill be read a third time ;” it was 
read accordingly. It was then moved, e That the 
bill do paſs,“ 

Lord Loughborough upon this roſe, and began 
with declaring, that he had not heard the bill was 
arrived at that period in their Lordſhips' Houſe till 
that morning, or he certainly would have objected - 
to it earlier, but as the fact turned out to be that the 
bill was not brought into the Houſe till Friday laſt 
late in the day, and was then read a firſt and ſecond 
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time, and the Committee negatived, it: would not, 
he trufted, appear to be very extraordinary that he 
ſhould not haye oppoſed it before it was known to 
be propoſed. His Lordſhip then proceeded to ſtate 
the making it lawful for the Company to. declare a 
dividend upon the laſt half year after the rate of 
eight per cent. per annum at the preſent moment to 
be an unwiſe, unwarrantable, and probably an un- 
Juſt exerciſe of legiſlative authority. He reminded 
their Lordſhips, that the Houſe was as yet perſectly 
ignorant of the ſtate of the Company's affairs, and 
aſked, whether the noble Lords preſent would think 
themſelves juſtified in giving their ſanction to the 
Company's making a dividend to that extent, while 
they had yet to learn how far the affairs of the Com- 


pany would juſtify ſuch a proceeding ? He remarked, 


that a Committee of the Houſe of Commons had 
been appointed to examine the Report of the Di- 
rectors of the Eaſt-India Company, and that Com- 


mittee had actually made a Report upon the object 


of their inveſtigation, With that Report upon the 


table of the other Houſe, with what face, he aſked, 
could the authors of the bill call upon their Lord- 
ſhips to aſſent to a bill, with a premable, worded 
as the preamble of the preſent bill was? He aſſerted, 
that the recital, that there had not been time for 
the conſideration of Parliament with regard to what 
the ſtate of the Eaſt- India Company's affairs really 
was, and how far their ſituation could warrant their 
| making a dividend of four per cent., was unwarrant- 
wales and, in fact, devoid of truth. He appealed 


* therefore 


» 
* 
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therefore to the Houſe, whether it was conſiſtent 
with the dignity of their proceedings under ſuch 
circumſtances, to adopt the bill then under conſider- 
ation? In order to ſtrengthen this appeal, he urged 
it to the plain ſenſe and underſtanding of their 
Lordſhips, that the Eaſt. India Company could not 
divide at all, but either from their own money, the 
ſtate of their affairs being ſo proſperous, that it af- 
forded them a ſufficient ſurplus over and above their 
debts to anſwer and juſtify the ſum divided; or they 
muſt divide the money of the Public, or the money 
of their creditors. In reſpect to the firſt of theſe, 
had it been made appear, that the Company was in 
a condition to divide four per cent. upon the paſt half 
year? By the exiſting Act of Parliament, the Directors 
were obliged to lay a complete ſtate of their affairs, to 
the zch of March, in each year, before both Houſes. 
Was any ſuch ſtate upon the table of either Houſe, 
or would it be pretended, that the Company could, 
under their preſent circumſtances, ſo ſtate their af- 
fairs, as to ſhew to the ſatisfaction of their Lordſhips, 
or of any indifferent individuals, that they had a clear 
ſurplus equal to the amount of a dividend of four per 
cent. upon the paſt half year? Undoubtedly no man 
would be ſo raſh as to venture to aſſert, either that 
they had preſented, or that they could preſent, ſuch a 
ſtatement of their affairs as he had deſcribed. That 
being the caſe, was it meant that the Company ſhould 
be permitted to divide ſo much of the public money, 
as the amount of the ſum which the bill authoriſed 
them to divide? If it was, why not avow it? In 
| VVT 
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either caſe the truth ought to be ſtated. Should the 


ſituation of the Company's affairs appear not to be 
ſuch as the exiſting law required them to be, before 
they come to Parliament for a bill to authoriſe a di- 


vidend of four per cent., that ought to be recited in 
the preamble, and a reaſon aſſigned, why Parliament 
nevertheleſs declared ſuch a dividend lawful as the 
bill meant to authoriſe. If, on the other hand, it 
was meant to affift the Company with the public 


money, the purpoſe ſhould be declared, and a fund 
provided for the ſupply of the ſum neceſſary, With 


regard to the third idea, that of ſanctioning the Eaſt- 
India Company to make a dividend out of the money 
of their creditors, there was ſomething ſo enormous 


in the propoſttion, that he could not for a moment 
| foppoſe the Houſe willing to connive at a matter 


which amounted to a grofs fraud, and a direct rob- 
bery. His Lordſhip enlarged on this part of his 
argument, and ſtared the poſſibility of irs appearing, 
when Parliament had gone through the conſideration 
of them, that the Company's affairs were far from 
proſperous. He aſked, would that Houſe chooſe 
to commit itſelſ fo far as to have authoriſed a bank- 
rupt to make a dividend out of the money of his 
creditots, inſtead of out of the clear and unincum- 
dered produce of his own eſtate? Was the bare 
poſſibility of having lent the authority of the Legi- 


flature co ſuch a proceedure, to be endured for a 


moment? Another ground of objection, his Lord- 
chip faid, occurred to him, which impreſſed his 
mind with equal force, with what he had obſerved 

already, 


t a7 1 


already, and that was, that the preſent bill declared 
it to be /awfu! for the Company to make a dividend 
not exceeding four per cent. By this declaration the 
bill clearly exempted the Court of Directors and the 


Company from any reſponſibility, ſhould it hereafter | 


appear that the affairs of the Company were by no 


means in a condition to afford a dividend of four per 


cent. Was that a proceeding, of which their Lord- 


ſhips were aware; and was it to be preſumed that 
they were prepared to take upon themſelves the 
Juſtification of a meaſure which might eventually 
turn out t6 have been improvident, diſhoneft, and 
inequitable? He aſſured their Lordſhips, that he 


did not colour the cafe too warmly or too ſtrongly. . 


Let any individual Peer, when he left that Houſe, 
coolly and ſoberly conſider the import of the act, and 
what it was that it declared to be law ful; and then 
let him aſk himſelf, if under all the circumſtances of 
the ſituation of the Eaſt-India Company, as far as he 
could have knowledge of them, as a member of that 
Houſe of Parliament, he was convinced he had a 
right to declare it lawful for the Eaſt India Company 
to make a dividend upon the paſt half year, after the 
rate of eight per cent. Having urged this very 
. forcibly, his Lordſhip obſerved, that one argument, 
uſed elſewhere to prove that the preſent bill ought te 
Paſs, had been the miſchief that would accrue to the 
credit of the Company, and, through its ſides, to the 
credit of the Public, if the bill ſhould not paſs, or if 
the Company Thould not be allowed to make the 
ſame dividend they 'ordinarily had done, To this 


argument 5 
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argument he was by no means willing to ſubſcribe. 
T he credit of the Eaſt-India Company, the credit of 
an individual, or of any Company, or body of men 
employed in mercantile affairs, did not depend upon 
declarations of Parliament. It was not the parch- 
ment in the hand of the noble Lord upon the wool- 

ſack that would eſtabliſh the credit of the Eaſt-India 
Company. Whenever the credit of a Company, or 
of individuals, engaged in mercantile concerus Was 
impeached, or ſuſpected to be tottering, the plain 
and ordinary mode of proceeding was to ſhew the 
real ſtate of their affairs, and to prove from facts, 
that they were in a proſperous way; if aſſiſtance was 
neceſſary, the proceeding was ſimilar; honeſt men 
always explained the real condition of their circum- 
ſtances, and by that means enabled their friends to 
know how they could be beſt ſupported. To ſay, 
therefore, that the bill was neceſſary to be paſſed, on 
the idea that the credit of the Company depended 
upon the Legiſlature's authoriſing them to declare a 
dividend of four per cent., was equally idle and ab- 
ſurd. His Lordſhip reminded the Houſe of former 
Acts of Parliament, relative to the dividend of the 
Eaſt-India Company, by ſome of which they were 
| reſtrained to a dividend after the rate of fix per cent. 
per annum, and contended, that their credit was at 
leaſt as high then as it was at preſent. After adding 
a great variety of arguments, his Lordſhip drew back 
the attention of the Houſe to this poſition, that if 
the Company could not ſhew, by a ſtate of their 
affairs, that they were able to afford a dividend of 
four 


W. 


„ 
four per cent. they muſt either divide the money of 
the Public, or the money of their creditors. Since 
no account of the ſtate of their affairs had been ſub- 
mitted to the Lords of the Treaſury, made up to 
the 5th of March laſt, proving their ability to make 
any dividend; he ſaid it muſt be concluded, either 
that the Directors could not, by any general ſtate- 


ment of their affairs, prove ſuch ability; or that 


they had been guilty of a groſs neglect and delin- 
quency, in not having complied with the act of Par- 
liament, which expreſsly ordered ſuch an account to 
be preſented to the Lords of the Treaſury, on or 
about the gth of March in every year. He was not 
inclined to believe they deſerved the latter imputa- 
tion; and, therefore, for the reaſons he had ſtated, 
he declared he ſhould give his negative to the bill. 
The Lord Chancellor left the woolſack to ſtate, 


that he did ſuppoſe it muſt have been owing to the 


reaſons deſcribed by the noble and learned Lord, that 
an oppoſition was made to the bill in that ſtage of it. 
The fact, he was ready to admit, was, that the noble 
and learned Lord had not known that the bill had 
been read a firſt and ſecond time, and ſtood fot a 
third reading that day ; hecauſe he did not believe 


that the noble Lords he ſaw preſent could be pre- 


vailed on to join in an attempt to take the Houſe by 
ſurpriſe, and by ſuch means not only defeat a bill of 


infinite importance to the Eaſt-India Company, and 


conſequently to the Public at large, but make an ex- 
preſs declaration to Parliament, that the affairs of the 
Eaſt-India Company were in a tottering condition, 

| and 
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and thus deſtroy the credit of the Company at one 


ſtroke. His Lordſhip then proceeded to notice what 


had fallerr from Lord Loughborough, and charged 
the noble Lord with having given a falſe repreſen- 
tation of the preamble of the bill. The preamble, 
he ſaid, did not ſtate that there had not been time 
for Parliament to go into a conſideration of the ſtate 
of the Eaſt-India Company's affairs, but what was 
undeniably the fact, and which no man could con- 
trovert, viz. that there was not now time for Par- 
liament to go into ſuch a conſideration, before it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary that the Company 
ſhould be authoriſed to declare a dividend. With 
regard to the ideas ſuggeſted by the noble and learned 
Lord, that the Company was to be governed by petty 
mercantile rules, and. that they were not warranted 
to come to Parliament for a bill, enabling them to 


make a dividend, unleſs they would prove by their 


caſh account that they had a ſufficient ſurplus to 


anſwer ſuch dividend, nothing could be more nar- 


row, or more inapplicable to the caſe. Every body 
that knew any thing of the great and extenſive com- 
mercial concerns of the Eaſt-India Company, and 
how much the intereſts of the Public were compli- 
cated in thoſe concerns, muſt be aware that for them 
to be governed by ſuch a limitation to the petty mer- 


cantile rules of private and individual traders, was 
xctually impoſſible; and that neither the Eaſt-India 


Company, nor any other Company, trading in a man- 


ner equally extenſive, could go on for a ſingle year, 


if they were reſtrained from making a dividend, ex- 
cepting 
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cepting only when they were enabled to prove, that 
they had a ſurplus in their caſh account equal to that 
dividend. That the Company was not juſt at this 
moment in as flouriſhing a condition as it had been 
at any given period, was a circumſtance not to be 
aſcribed to the Company as a fault; they had un- 
happily partaken of the general calamity in which 
the unfortunate wiſdom (he would not call it by a 
| harſher word) of the Councils, which directed the 
affairs of the kingdom during the war, had involved 
the whole country. In conſequence. of this, the 
Company's caſh account might not appear upon the 
face of it to juſtify a dividend of four per cent; ; but 
it was not from that, but from a general view of 
their affairs, from ſuch appearances of prefent mer- 
chandiſe, and growing profit, as would ſatisfy rea- 
ſonable men, that the Company were to be deemed 
capable of making their dividend. His Lordſhip 
ſaid, he was not one of thoſe who felt extremely 
happy at the agitation of the affairs of that great 
Company in Parliament; he was of opinion, that 
little good had ariſen from the procedings of either 
Houſe upon the ſubject of the Eaſt-India Company's 
concerns; and ſure he was, that infinite miſchief had 
nearly been incurred by ſome well-known proceed- 
ings in the laſt Parliament, and infinite miſchief 
would that day reſult, if the preſent bill was to be 
thrown out by a ſudden, unexpected, and unufual 
oppoſition. The credit of the Company undoubted- 
ly did not depend upon the words of a ftatute, nor 
upon the parchments upon which thoſe words were 
L11 written. 


1 

written. An argument ſo idle and fo fooliſh, no 
perſon would pretend to advance; but he mult be 
a very ſhallow reaſoner indeed, who ſhould contend 
that the credit of the Company would not be very 
materially affected, if they were prevented from 
making a dividend. Throw out the preſent bill, 
and down go the Eaſt. India ſtock directly; the cre- 
dit of the Company would be funk and buried, with- 
out any proviſion for its reſurrection. The bill, his 
Lordſhip obſerved, was a bill of courſe, which 
ſtated what was ſtrictly true, that there was not time 
for Parliament now to take the affairs of the Com- 
pany into their conſideration, ſo as to declare what 
dividend the Company was warranted to make; and 
having by a prior bill reſtrained the Company from 
making a dividend without the authority of, the 
Legiſlature, the Legiſlature by this bill took off thar 
reſtraint ; but it did not order a dividend of four per 
cent.; it left it to the diſcretion of the Company and 
its Directors, to declare what dividend they thought 
proper. Not that, he hoped, the Directors would 
think the preſent a fit moment ſo to exerciſe their 
diſcretion, as to refrain from making, to the full 
extent, ſuch a dividend, as the proſperity the 
countenance their affairs at preſent wore would war- 
rant. In anſwer to the arguments, that the affairs 
of the Company might turn out hereafter not to af- 
ford their dividing eight per cent, per annum, he 
reminded the Houſe, that the preſent bill did not go 
that length. It merely authoriſed the Company's 
dividing not more than four per cent. for the paſt 
half 
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half year, and left ic open to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment to ſay what dividend ſhould be made for the 
half year to come. His Lordſhip mentioned the 
Company's having been allowed to divide fcur per 
cent. by the laſt Adminiſtration, without any mem- 
ber of either Houſe's thinking it neceſſary to oppoſe 
the bill authoriſing ſuch a dividend. He mentioned 
alſo, that four per cent. had heen the ordinary 
courſe of dividends that had obtained for ſeveral _ 
| years paſt, in time of war, and in time of much 
greater riſque ang danger than at preſent. Upon 
theſe obſervations he grounded ſeveral arguments, 
and declared, that he had been perfectly aſtoniſhed 
to hear the preſent bill treated in the manner in 
which it had been treated ; that he had not the moſt 

diſtant idea that there exiſted an intention to make 
oppoſition to it in the mind of any individual, be- 

cauſe it was always uſual to give ſome notice or in- 
timation of ſuch an intention, and in that caſe Lords 
were afforded an opportunity of coming prepared 

accordingly, The bill had been conſidered as much 
a bill of courſe in the other Houſe, that he under- 

ſtood it had paſſed there without oppoſition, the 
reaſonableneſs of ir, as well as the neceſſity, being 

. Univerſally underftood and admitted. This had led 

him to ſuppoſe, it would as little excite oppoſition 
within thoſe walls; he had, therefore, felt himſelf 
called upon to ſpeak to the queſtion of a ſudden, juſt 
upon the ſpur of the moment, and without having 
had time to make himſelf maſter of the ſubject. 
This, he ſaid, muſt account to their Lordſhip for 
189 | L112 | the 
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the looſe manner in which he had reaſoned upon the 
bill. Had any, the ſhorteſt notice been given of the 
intention of the noble and learned Lord to oppoſe the 
bill, had he only had two hours previous information 
of it, he would have ſpent thoſe two hours in prepa- 
ration, and in endeavouring to furniſh himſelf with 
arguments better worth their Lordſhips' attention. 
He hoped, however, what he had ſuggeſted, looſe 
and irregular as it had been, would be ſufficient to 
induce their Lordſhips not to object to a bill ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of the credit of the Eaſt-India 
Company, with which the credit of the nation was 
ſo nearly connected. 

Lord Loughborough ſaid, the noble and learned 9250 
and he ſpoke preciſely under ſimilar difficulties; for he 
had not had more leiſure to prepare himſelf than the 
noble anddearned Lord; but when he felt it to be his 
duty to object to the bill, it had been the fartheſt 
from his thoughts of all poſſible things that an ob- 
jection could be taken to what he ſhould have to ſay, 
on the grounds that he had not oppoſed the bill 
ſooner. He aſſured their Lordſhips vpon his hon- 
our, he had not an idea of the bill's being to be 
read a third time by their Lordſhips that day, till 
he ' ſaw it in a newſpaper that very morning. On 
Friday he knew the bill was in a Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, and he had no conception that 
the bill would be read a third time, and paſs that 
Houſe, ſo as to get before their Lordſhips the ſame 
day, nor was it till eleven o'clock in the evening, 
that he heard it was before them; on Saturday he had 

| been 
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been engaged at Guildhall, and in the Court below, 
and his whole time had been ſo employed that day, 
that he had really been unable to turn to any of the 
acts of Parliament that had reference to the queſtion, 
or in any way to prepare himſelf; what he had faid, 
therefore, went upon ſuch general ideas as ſuggeſted 
themſelves on the firſt bluſh of the bill. He was far 
from imputing, either to the noble and learned Lord, 
or to any perſons concerned in ſupporting the preſent 
bill, the ſmalleſt intention of acting unfairly, or of 
drawing Parliament into the paſſing of a bill, incon- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of their proceedings, or irre- 
concileable with the ſtricteſt propriety; but while 
he gave them full credit in theſe reſpects, he thought 
himſelf entitled to claim an equal degree of credit for 
his candour, and not to have the paltry idea of his 
wiſhing to take the Houſe by ſurpriſe, imputed to 
hin. The bill had proceeded with unuſual rapidity. 
It had been read twice on the day it had been 
brought into the Houſe, and commitred, and read 
a third time, and paſſed there the very next day; and 
late on the ſame day, in a thin Houſe, it had been 
preſented to their Lordfſhips, read a firſt and ſecond 
time, and' the Committee negatived. This hap- 
. pened no longer ago than Friday laſt ; and on the 
very next day of their Lordſhips meeting, on the 
Monday, he had ſtated his objections. Theſe were 
facts; and ſuch having been the caſe, was he to be told 
of bringing on an oppoſition by ſurpriſe? Ir was an 
imputation to which he never would ſubmit under 
ſuch circumſtances, Having made this declaration, 
his 
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his Lordſhip ſtrengthened his former objections with 
additional arguments, and anſwered what Lord 
Thurlow had ſaid in reply. With regard to the noble 
and learned Lord's remark, that the late Miniſtry had 
paſſed a bill enabling the Company to divide after 


the rate of four per cent. for the paſt half year, his 


Lordſhip ſaid the reaſon was obvious; the Company 
had then complicd with the exiſting act of Parlia- 


ment, and by the amount of their affairs, made up to 


the 5th of March, it appeared, that they were able 
to make ſuch dividend; the late Adminiſtration, 
therefore, had acted in a way perfectly regular in 
paſſing the bill. The caſe was widely different now; 
no ſuch ſtate of affairs had been preſented to the 
Lords of the Treaſury. His Lordſhip alſo anſwered 
Lord Thurlow's argument, relative to a caſh account, 
declaring that he had, not talked of a caſh account, 


but of a general ſtate of all their affairs, agreeable to 


the expreſs directions of an act of Parliament. The 
credit of the Eaſt- India Company did not, he ſaid, 
depend on their dividend, but upon their being able 
to ſatisfy ſenſible and unprejudiced men, that their 
affairs were not bad, Provided they could not prove 
this, even if they made no dividend for ten years to- 
gether, he was perſuaded the price of their ſtack 
would riſe rather than fall, becauſe the Public would 
be aſſured of their honeſt intention, and that at the 
end of the ten years, they ſhould be well paid for 
their patience. In corroboration of this argument, 
his Lordſhip referred the Houſe to a period, When 
the Company had actually received a degree of ad- 
| ditional 
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ditional credit proved by a riſe of ſtock, in conſe» 
quence of having been reſtrained from making any 
dividend. After very fully defending his former 
ſpeech, Lord Loughborough concluded with repeat- 
ing, that he ſhould give the bill his negative. 

Lord Thurlow left the woolſack a ſecond time, 
and replied to Lord Loughborough. He faid the 
bill bad been in Parliament near a week, and it had 
at leaſt this merit over former bills, that it put it 
upon the difcretion of the Directors, to declare any 
dividend, ſo that it did not exceed four per cent. 
This, he remarked, was an amendment propoſed by 
a gentleman, a member of the other Houſe, whom 
if it was neceſſary to name, he was perſuaded their 
Lordſhips would hear named with great reſpect. In 

reply to Lord Loughborough's argument, that the 

credit of the Company would not be injured, if no 
dividend was declared for ten years, provided the 
Public were ſatisfied their affairs were good, and at 
the end of ten years they ſhould receive enough to 
reward their patience — he declared he was ready to 
admit the fat to be exactly as the noble and learned 
Lord had ſtared, if the proviſo could be made out; 
but did any body believe, that if the Company did 
declare no dividend, the Public would believe their 
affairs were good, and that the dividend would ulti- 
mately pay them ſufficiently? Common ſenſe and 
reaſon proved, that the moment the Company ceaſed 
to divide, their credit would ceaſe to exiſt. In order 
to ſhew, that the bilPs paſling was actually neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of the credit of the Company, he ſaid, 
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he had been juſt told, that on a former occaſion, 
when the ſtate of the Company's affairs was repre- 
ſented to be in as bad a condition as it was poſſible 
to ſuppoſe, Sir Henry Fletcher, then Chairman of 
the Company, had ſtood up in his place, and de- 
precated the leſſening of their ordinary dividend, by 
declaring, that ſuch a circumſtance could not fail 
going directly to the annihilation of the Company. 
This being the caſe, could their Lordſhips for a mo- 


ment entertain an idea of lowering the dividend now, 


when the Company's affairs were in a condition ſo 
much more proſperous than they were ſuppoſed to 
have been at the time in queſtion. 

Lord Camelford ſaid, he always felt uneaſy, when 


called upon, as a member of either Houſe of Parlia- 


ment, to diſcuſs any queſtion that concerned the 
private rights, either of a large Company or of indi- 
duals. . He was ſatisfied, that nothing could warrant 
the interference of Parliament but the moſt urgent 
neceſſity. That neceſſity had impelled Parliament 
to reſtrain the Company from. making any dividend 
to above a certain amount, without the authority of 
a ſpecial act of Parliament; ſuch acts of Parliament 
had uſually. paſſed ; and he was ſatisfied, if the pre- 


ſent bill did not paſs into a law, and the Company 


were not allowed to purſue the ordinary courſe 
of their dividends, their - credit would be deeply 
wounded, and the moſt fatal conſequences were to 

be dreaded. | 
Lord Viſcount Stormont e he roſe for infor- 
mation. He begged to know from thoſe in whoſe 
opinions 
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Opinions the Houſe had been accuſtomed to place 
implicit confidence, whether, if the preſent bill were 
thrown out, the Company could not make any divi- 
dend? If they would be diſabled from making any 
dividend by the loſs of the preſent bill, he ſaid, he 
would certainly vote for it as it ſtood at pteſent, not- 
withſtanding he felt ſtrong objections to the Com- 
pany's being permitted to divide four per cent. under 
all the circumſtances that had been mentioned. He 
reminded the Houſe, of our having, as foreigners 
termed it, loſt one of the wings with which we had 
been wont to ſoar ſo high, and warned them of the 
neceſlity of preſerving the other. His Lordſhip ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe, at the extraordinary moment, as 
well as the extraordinary manner in which the bill 
had been brought into Parliament, and hurried 
through both Houſes. He delcared, he always 
thought a departure from any of the eſtabliſhed 
forms and orders, not only affected the dignity of 
their proceedings, but was eee of much real 
inconvenience. 

Lord Thurlow ſaid, he was not prepared to anſwer 
the noble Viſcount's queſtion. With regard to what 
the noble Viſcount had ſaid, relative to a departure 
from the eſtabliſned forms of Parliament in their pro- 
; ceedings, he declared, that ever ſince he had the ho- 
nour of having a ſeat in the Houſe of Lords, he had 
not merely entertained great jealouſy, whenever the 
neceſſity of the caſe rendered ſuch a departure from 
regular forms indiſpenſable, but great and ſerious 
uneaſineſs. He could not help remarking, however, 
Mmm that 
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that while a noble Lord, who in bis abſence he might 
be allowed to term as great and reſpectable a charac- 
ter as ever fat on the woolſack, did the buſineſs of 
Speaker laſt year, more bills paſſed in the manner 
alluded to, than perhaps ever paſſed in that way be- 
fore; whence he was emboldened to conclude, that 
it was not always productive of the bad conſequences | 
the noble Viſcount had defcribed. 

Lord Loughborough ſaid, he was not prepared to 
deliver a formed opinion, upon the queſtion which 
the noble Viſcount had ſuggeſted; but he imagined 
the difficulty might be got over without the loſs 
of the bill. The re- committing it would allow op- 
portunity for altering the amount of the dividend from 
eight per cent. to ſix per cent. 

Lord Sidney aſked, if the bill could be re-commit- 
Ke; the queſtion being © That this bill do paſs?” 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid from the woolſack, un- 
doubtedly not. 


The queſtion was then put, « That this bill do 
c paſs os. 
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The bill of Mr. Chancellor P12 was brought 
up from the Lower Houſe, and was read a firſt time, 
and ordered to be read a ſecond time on Monday the 
2d of Auguſt. This was the day appointed for a 
General Thankſgiving; and there were few members 
in the houſe. 


Fuly 30. 


In conſequence of the India bill being read the 
day before, 
The Earl of Carliſie roſe up to complain of ſuch 


ſudden, unexpected, and unuſual proceedings. On 


a day of thankſgiving ic was not cuſtomary to tranſ- 
act ſuch important buſineſs as the firſt reading of a 
bill- of ſuch magnitude, and the appointment of a 
day for its ſecond reading. On ſuch a day no buſi- 
neſs was expected; and when it was brought on ſud- 
denly, it wore the aſpect of being brought on unfair- 
ly. The bill in queſtion was moſt eſſentially diffe- 
rent from that which had been firſt printed by the or- 
der of the Houſe of Commons; and it required 
much more time than that which had been preſcribed 
by a few of their Lordſhips yeſterday, to underſtand, 

and to give it due conſideration. He therefore 
moved, That the order of yeſterday, for the ſecond 
reading of the India bill on Monday next, be diſ- 
charged. ug 
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Lord Sydney touched, in a few words, on the ad- 
vancement of the ſeaſon ; the magnitude and the ur- 
gency of the buſineſs which the bill had for its ob- 
Jet; and, above all, on the notoriety of the princi- 
ples of he bill. Although the bill had come before 
them in a formal manner, but recently, its ſubſtance 
and purport was not unknown to any of their Lord- 
ſhips ; and if they were, they might ſoon be learnt, 
He therefore hoped that their Lordſhips would not 
reverſe the order of the Houſe for reading the India 
bill a ſecond time on Monday next. 

Lord Viſcount Stormont conſidered the ſudden and » 
ſecret order of yeſterday as indecent in the higheſt de- 
gree, and unworthy of their Lordſhips. The i impor- 
tance of the bill was immenſe; z it deſtroyed, to a cer- 
tain extent, trials by jury; it involved in it the fate 
of this country, and the lives of millions of our fel- 
low Creatures. It ought not by any means to be car- 

ried through with precipitation. It ſhould be well 
| weighed, and ſeriouſly confidered, and the facts al- 
ledged in it examined and proved by undoubted evi- 
dence. At this ſeaſon they could not avail themſelves 
of the abilities and experience of different noble and 
learned Lords, who were neceſſarily abſent. On 
other occaſions, the advancement of the ſeaſon, and 
the thinneſs of the Houſe, were urged as pleas for 
delaying buſineſs, which, compared with what was 
before them, was merely a trifle. He entreated their 
Lordſhips to open their candid and noble minds to 
theſe conſiderations ; and, on the whole, declared, 


that 


1 
chat he moſt cordially ſeconded the motion that had 
been made by Lord Carliſle, 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, that the India bill, 
which was ordered to be read on Monday next, was 
a a very intelligible bill, and required neither any great 
efforts of induſtry, or brightneſs of genius, for a clear 
underſtanding of it. Although it was read only a 
firſt time yeſterday, it was not, in any of its ſtages, 
kept a ſecret from their Lordſhips any more than 
from the world. They might have ſtudied, or might 
now ſtudy it with great eaſe and advantage in their 
cloſets, The noble Lord had lamented the abſence 
of certain learned Lords in the diſcuſſion of ſuch an 
important bill as that for the government of India. 
His Grace too lamented the abſence of the learned 
Lord, whom he ſuppoſed to be particularly pointed 
at, becauſe that learned Lord would inform their 
Lordſhips how inadequate, according to the preſent 
ſyſtem of governing India, cranifliatentl were to 
crimes, and how many enormities paſſed unpuniſhed ; - 
the captivity and death of Lord Pigor, and the cruel 
mockery of 1000l, fine, by way of puniſhment, he 
| doubted not, were vividly impreſſed on that noble 
and learned Lord's imagination, and would, by his 
_ eloquence, be communicated with effect to their 
Lordſhips. This, with other ſuch enormities, called 
for a ſpeedy remedy, There were urgent reaſons for 
diſpatch ; none that he could ſee for delay. A for- 
mer Eaſt-India bill had been ſtill more precipitated 
than the preſent, if they conſidered that the ſubject 
of it was not * to well underſtood as it is now, 


and 


E 


and that it pointed at the moſt important revolutions 
in the Government of this country, as well as of In- 
dia. That bill, ſo juſtly rejected, had been hurried 
with anxious diſpatch from the Houſe of Commons; 
read a firſt time on the gth of December, and order- 
ed for a ſecond reading on the Monday following, 
There was only a difference of two days, he obſerved, 
between the periods allowed for the conſideration of 
a new, bold, and alarming bill, and one which, from 
long and much canvaſſing, was generally known, and 
perfectly conſonant to the principles of our internal 
conſtitution. | 

Lord Viſcount Sormont replied, in order, to every 
propoſition that had been advanced by the Duke of 
Richmond. He declared, that although public ru- 
mour had brought to his ears many things in the new 
India bill, ſometime ago, he was yet to learn, in 
many inſtances, its true meaning and import. From 
the incorrectneſs of printing, he ſuppoſed, and per- 
haps from too great conciſeneſs, or it might be, too 
great copiouſneſs of expreſſion, there were many 
things in the bill which were to him wholly unintelli- 
gible. He obſerved too, that to read and underſtand 
a bill was not the only matter that was requiſite to 
enable any perſon to form a judgement of its merits; 
it was farther neceſſary, to be well informed concern- 
ing the foundation of thoſe facts, and thoſe opinions 
on which its principle as well as its ſeveral branches 
reſted, That Houſe, in his conception, was the 
proper place for their Lordſhips to obtain the evi: 
| dence on which they ſhould give their voices in great 
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and dubious queſtions. As to what the noble Duke 
had faid concerning the learned and noble. Lord, 
whom he had ſuppoſed to be particularly pointed at, 
in what he had advanced, he aſſured the Duke, that 
he had no ſuch ſpecification in his migd when he ex- 

preſſed a with that learned and noble Lords, now ab- 
ſent, had been preſent, or might yet be preſent at the 
diſcuffion of ſuch important queſtions. The learned 
Lord, to whom the noble Duke alluded, although 
his health was mended, would not, he feared, be 
able to attend his duty during the preſent ſeſſion of 
Parliament. But it was not on the unintelligibility 
of the bill, or the abſence of the noble and learned 
Lords, or both theſe circumſtances united, that his 
Lordſhip had reſted his plea for a delay of the ſecond 
reading of the bill in queſtion. Tae principle of the 
bill demanded deliberate conſideration. He had not 
been wholly inattentive, for ſome years backwards, 
to India affairs, and he had not been without the 
means of receiving ſome information concerning 
them. That the management of the Court of Direc- 
tors had been the ultimate ſource of our diſaſters in 
India, he conceived to be a matter that was notori- 
ous, and agreed on by different and oppoſite denomi- 
nations and deſcriptions of men; yet the bill that was 
the ſubject of the queſtion before them, was to de- 
volve the Government of India into the fame weak 
hands that had, for ſo many years, thrown and kept 
them in a dangerous confuſion. The wolf was again 
to be the ſhepherd of the Fock. The Hindoos were 
to be pillaged and fleeced as formerly. This was the 
remedy 
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remedy that was to be applied to evils that were con- 
fidered-as extreme, and applied by. men who had diſ- 
claimed all palliatives! — He infiſted again on the 
indecency of carrying through the Houſe a bill of 
ſuch vaſt imgprtance. There was a malignity, he 
ſaid; in this, as in all other countries, which would 
put the leaſt favourable conſtruction on all public 
meaſures, where their juſtice and propriety were not 
Jo apparent as toexclude all comment and conjecture. 
It was fit that their Lordſhips ſhould obviate all invi- 
diqus interpretations by the openneſs, the equity, and 
the candour of their conduct. If the bill ſhould be 
carried through the Houſe, the world would ſay, that 
it would not bear a leiſurely diſcuſſion. If it were 
ſeen only by a fide view, it would be ſaid, that its 
Fabricators were afraid to exhibit it in full proſpect, 
With regard to what the Duke of Richmond had ſaid 
concerning the precipitation of a former bill, Lord 
Stormont ſaid, that only there was a difference of 
time in the intervals between the firſt and ſecond 
readings of the two bills; but that the firſt India 
bill (he meant Mr. Fox's,) had been fully and 
ably diſcuſſed in a very full Houſe, « on its firſt 
_— 

Earl Ferrers ſpoke a few words on Lord Carlif' 
motion. 5 

The Lord Chancellor aſſured Lond "EO ton 
| he roſe to ſpeak on the ſubject before them, merely 
from a delire to remove his Lordſhip's ſcruples, and 
to ſatisfy his feelings, and not from any apprehen- 
ſion that the diſpatch with which it was propoſed 
** | to 
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to carry the bill through the Houſe, ' even with the 
aid of his Lordſhip's obſervations, would make any 
unfavourable impreſſion in the world, The world, 
he ſaid, was not apt to judge concernining the mea- 
ſures of Parliament, or any meaſures, by ſuch nice 
diſtinctions and formalities as occurred to his Lord- 
ſhip, but by the obvious aud plain aſpect under which 
they naturally appeared to the plain good ſenſe of 
the bulk of mankind. The principle of the bill, he 
inſiſted, was well known. A long-continued inveſti- 
gation of its ſubject had awakened the minds of men 
to give it a very ſerious. attention: even the debates 
in both Houſes of Parliament on another bill, had 
ſharpened their minds, and prepared them to ſee with 
a glance of the eye, the features of this. The noble 
Lord who had ſpoken laſt, he was pofitive, perfectly 
underſtood the bill; and, he doubted not, was above 
the affectation of cancelling or denying his know- 
ledge. ' Much had been ſaid concerning the precipi- 
tancy with which the bill was carried through the 
Houſe. If the principle of the bill was underſtood, 
as it certainly was, where was the uſe of delay? All 
the clauſes in the bill, which would be underſtood 
or explained 1n a trifle of time, were intended to give 
efficacy to that principle, and their propriety or im- 
propriety could be judged of, as it was upon the 
ſpot — He acknowledged, that if certain noble and 
learned Lords were preſent, and particularly a learned 
Lord at the head of a great court of juſtice, they 
might furniſh ſome new information, and certainly 
could carry on very able and ingenious debates. Bur, 
| 5 Nun "= 
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in his opinion, ſufficient information had been already 
obtained; and the paths, in which they ought to 
tread, were ſufficiently apparent. It was true as 
Lord Stormont had obſerved, that the laſt Eaſt-India 
bill, the bill that had been rejected fo juſtly, and. 
' with ſuch univerſal approbation, had occaſioned a long 
and full debate on the firſt reading. But what was 
the ſubje& of that debate? On what point did it 
torn ? Not on the merits of the bill, but on another 
matter, namely, whether certain papers or evidence 
ſhould be produced by the Eaſt-India Company, and 
taken into conſideration by their Lordſhips. The 
merits of the bill might be touched on by way of 
digreſſion, but they were not formally, nor ſubſtan- 
tially, nor to any purpoſe of legiſlation, before them. 
A mighty ſtreſs, his Lordſhip obſerved, was laid on 
a difference of two days. The former Eaſt-India 
bill was read a firſt time on Tugſday, and ordered to 
be read a ſecond time on Monday. This is read on 
Thurſday, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on 
Monday. Let us now ſee whether there is not ſuch 
a difference between the two bills, as does more than 
compenfare this difference of the times allotted for 
their conſideration. The firſt bill aimed at two moſt 
important and moſt fatal reſolutions — the one a vio- 
lation of the charter, and the ſeizure of the property 
of an opulent, a numerous, a reſpectable, and an 
uſeful body of our fellow ſubjects: the other an inno- 
vation in the balance of power and the Conſtitution. 
Seven Commiſſioners were to be appointed, who were 
to be inveſted with a portion, and a very great por- 
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tion too, of the power of the Crown, as well as with 
the management of the affairs of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, They were net only to be better politicians 
than the Court of Directors, but better tradeſmen too. 
The effects of the Company, therefore, were to be 
put into their hands, as if they had been lunatics or 
children — Theſe were ſcrious doings; for if the pro- 
perty, or, which is nearly the ſame thing, the ma- 
nagement and ule of the property, with the influence 
which that management and uſe beſtows in ſociety, 
be taken from any men, or body of men, and veſted 
in other hands; if theſe things are permitted, where 
is the reverence due to juſtice? Where is the ſecurity 
of property? Where the protection of law? But if 
we conſider the power and patronage that would 
have accrued to the Seven Commiſſioners, the proſ- 
pect is ſtill more darkened, and the danger brought 
home more ſenſibly to every breaſt. As to what the 
noble Lord had ſaid, of the bill involving the fate of 
thouſands and of millions of our fellow . ſubje&s, 
whatever it might do eventually, it did not, at pre- 

ſent, appear to deſerve ſuch lofty deſcription, 
Concerning the Judicature Bill, and the trial of 
culprits, not by juries, but in a more ſummary man- 
ner, he obſerved, that there were now denominations 
of moſt valuable and reſpectable Britiſh ſubjects in 
that very predicament; he meant the military and 
naval officers as well as men. As the common law 
of England was inadequate to the enforcement of 
military diſcipline, ſo it had been found inadequate 
to the puniſhment of offenders in India; and the ſame 
"EN Nnn2 Prin- 
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principle of public utility and general expediency 
would juſtify another mode of trial in both caſes. He 
allowed, that where a bill was obviouſly repugnant 
to juſtice and ſound policy, it was a ſpecies of in- 
Juſtice and folly to allow it to paſs, even through the 
firſt ſtages; but no ſuch injuſtice or folly appeared 
in the face of this bill. The noble Lord had ſpoken 
of the notorious miſconduct of the Court of Directors; 
but whereon was the notoriety of their miſconduct 
founded? This was taking for granted what ought 
to have been proved. His Lordſhip concluded with 
declaring, that, in his opinion, the world thinks that 
the bill for regulating the affairs of India, had already 

undergone as much mama, diſcuſhon as would 
do it good. 

Lord Viſcount Stormont charged the Chancellor 
with deviating from the queſtion before them to the 
merits of the bill. He ſtill declared, that he did not 
underſtand it — The caſe of military and naval men, 
he alledged, was not in point; for theſe eſteemed ir 
an advantage to be tried by honourable men of their 
own profeſſion ; and the ſituation and characters of 
the perſons comprehended in the bill, he would be 
permitted to ſay, were in many effential reſpects 
different from thoſe of military and naval officers. 
He would not enter into any other grammatical diſ- 
cuſſion concerning the etymology of the word noto- 
rious, than juſt to obſerve, that, in his conception, 
that was notorious, which was notum omnibus, known - 
to all men: According to this definition, the miſcon- 
duct of the Court of Directors was notorious. It was 
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acknowledged by men of different denominations and 
deſcriptions. He would only trouble their Lordſhips 
with two inſtances, as propfs of what he afferted — 
The firſt was the aſſertion of Lord Clive, in a ſpeech 
in the Houſe of Commons, in the year 1772, and 
which was afterwards printed. Lord Clive had ſaid, 
that © the Britiſh eſtabliſhments in India had grown 
too great for their original inſtitution; and that a 
new ſyſtem was indiſpenſably neceſſary for their right 
government.” The other was a declaration to the 
ſame purpoſe, of Governor Haſtings (but he could 
not be ſo particular concerning the date) in a letter 
to Lord North, which letter, he underſtood, had 
been quoted on different occaſions in another Houſe. 
He allowed all the reſpect that was due to the cha- 
racter of moſt reſpectable merchants in Leadenhall 
ſtreet: but it was no imputation on the character of 
thoſe men to ſay, that they were unequal to the taſk 
of governing an empire, GREATER THAN THAT OP 
Russ A. To this taſk they had proved themſelves 
unequal — They wrote like angels, but they acted 
like women and children, in a weak, timid, irreſo- 
lute, and contradictory manner. The orders of this 
month countermanded the orders of the laſt — They, 
changed their ſyſtem according to every repreſenta- 
tion; they fluctuated with the varying wind. And 
think not, my Lords, lightly of the preſent bill, or 
that, if it will do no good, it will do no harm. New 
laws are not ſuch indifferent things as to leave mat- 
ters in the ſtate in Which they 9054 them. If the 
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lenitives you preſeribe fail of curing the diſtemper, 
they will foſter it — 
Exuberat magis 
— Creſcitque medendo. 
The 1 learned Lord had argued, that the former Eaſt- 
India bill which had bo rejected, had been fully as 
precipitate as this. Granting .that it had been ſo, 
they ought not to imitate its precipitation, The 
preſent bill ought not to be confidered on a com- 
pariſon with the laſt, but at large, and on its own 
merits. | 
The Lord Chancellor | in reply, ſaid, chat if he had 

deviated from the merits of the bill, he had not done 
ſo, before he was invited and called upon by the 
noble Lord's example. He wiſhed that he might be 
indulged in the liberty of croſs examining the noble 
Lord, who, by fictions concerning errors in printing, 
and otherwiſe, had fallen upon a very ingenious 
and elegant method of calling the bill nonſenſe. If 
he poſſeſſed ſuch a privilege, he would aſk him, 


How many minutes he took to find out, that the 
different clauſes of the firſt printed bill were unintel- 
lüigible, or, in other words, nonſenſe? He preſum- 
ed, that very little time had been neceſſary for this 


purpoſe. And the ſame quickneſs which had enabled 
the noble Lord to diſcover ſuch inconſiſtencies in 
that, would enable him, which he doubted nat 
but he would do, if he found any in x. Shae before 

them. 
Lord Viſcount Stormont enforced a- new ſome of 
his former arguments; and, in concluſion, apolo- 
giſed 
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giſed for treſpaſſing ſo much on their Lordſhips time 
and patience. But, he ſaid, he conceived it to be 
his duty to oppoſe, to the utmoſt of his power, the 
Precipitation of a bill, on the wiſdom or folly of 
Which, the preſervation or fall of our poſſeſſions in 
India, and even of Great Britain itſelf, depended. 

On a diviſion of the Houſe, there appeared for 
Lord Carliſle's motion, 


—— = of fn 2 
Not Contents - '- - 11 
Adjourned, 
| Auguſt 2. 


The order of the day for the ſecond reading of 
the Eaſt-India bill, and for their Lordſhips to be 
ſummoned, having been read, | 

The Earl of Carliſle roſe, and reminded the 
Houſe, that he had a day or two ſince endeavoured, 
in vain, to prevail upon ſuch Lords as were then 
prefent, to poſtpone the order for the ſecond reading 
of the Eaſt-India bill for a few days longer, that 
noble Lords might have time to examine the con- 
tents of a bill of ſuch magnitude and importance, fo 

as to make themſelves perfectly maſters of it before 
its principle came under diſcuſſion. In anſwer to- 
this requiſition, which he thought a candid and a 
reaſonable one at the time he took the liberty of 
offering it, and to which there had ſcarcely ever 
been an inſtance of a denial, it had been objected, 
that when another bill on the ſame ſubject had been 
brought in before Chriſtmas, not more time had 
| been 
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been allowed than now. In order to let the Houſe 


| judge in which of the two caſes the conduct of thoſe 


who had been the parents and ſupporters of both 
bills, had acted moſt candidly, he would ſtate the 
particular circumſtances of each tranſaction. The 


| bill before Chriſtmas had been brought in on the 


gth of December, (a Tueſday) and it had been met 
by a remarkably full Houſe, in which, even upon 
its firſt reading, it had been amply debated for ſeve- 
ral hours. The ſecond reading had been moved to 
take place on the Monday following, which was al- 
lowing nearly a week for every Lord to conſider its 
contents; and it was to be remembered likewiſe, 
that the ſecond reading had been moved, and Mon- 
day appointed for that purpoſe, when the Houſe 
was full, and after a long debate. Between the 
Tueſday and the Monday, the Company petitioned 


to be heard againſt the bill by their Counſel. The 


prayer of the petition is granted; Counſel are heard 


on the Monday; they adduce an infinite quantity of 


evidence, and at laſt, at a late hour, tell the Houſe 
they are tired, and beg to have leave to withdraw, 
and to finiſh their caſe the next day. This is de- 
bated, and though it was argued that ſuch a requi- 
ſition was contrary to all precedent, that to accede 


to it would be to ſacrifice the dignity of the Houſe, 


and to act at the will of Counſel, yet the requeſt is 
complied with, and the debate upon the principle 
does not take place till two days afterwards. This, 


his Lordſhip obſerved, had been the features of 
the caſe, when the Eaſt-India bill had been brought 


into 
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into the Houſe before Chriſtmas. Let their Lord- 
ſhips ſee, how far thoſe that had marked the intro- 
duction of the preſent bill correſponded with them. 
The bill was brought up on a day generally under- 
ſtood to be fet apart for buſineſs of a peculiar kind, 
and it appeared from the books, that very few 
Lords had been in the Houſe; why more were not 
preſent, was a matter wholly out of the queſtion, 
The bill, in that remarkably thin Houſe, was read a 
| firſt time, ordered to be printed, and to be read a 
ſecond time on the Monday following, which was 
bur at three day's diſtance. In order to get the bill 
printed in time, the clerk had been obliged to teat 
the copy in pieces, and thus hand it in parts to the 
preſs; and after all this unuſual, he might almoſt 
fay indecent, hurry, noble Lords were called upon 
to give their opinions upon the principles of the bill, 
before they had held the copy of it long enough in 
their poſſeſſion, to be able to do more than read it 
curſorily over. Theſe were the naked facts that 
had attended the introduction and conduct of the 
two bills in that Houſe: let them ſpeak for them- 
ſelves, and let the Houſe judge from the facts, 
which, he believed, he had detailed with tolerable 
accuracy; at leaſt, as far as his memory would ſerve 
him, he had done ſo; let their Lordſhips judge from 
ſimple facts alone, unmixed with any reaſoning of 
his upon them, in which caſe moſt candour and 
fairneſs, and in which moſt precipitation and hurry, 
had been practiſed. Having ſaid this, his Lordſhip 
declared, he would, as well as he was enabled to 


dose | do, 
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do, from a curſory peruſal of the bill, and a conſe- 
quently flight conſideration of its various clauſes, 
juſt touch on one or two eſſential parts of the bill, 


and fay a word or two to its general principle. He 


took the aim of the bill to be, to confirm and eſtab- 
liſh the Government of India in the hands of thoſe, 


_ whoſe weakneſs, whoſe want of deciſion, and want 


of capacity to govern India well, had made the 
ground of the neceſſity for the State to interfere, 
on every occaſion in which it had interfered, ſince 
the firſt act of Parliament had paſſed upon the ſub- 
ject. In that view of the principle of the bill, he 
could not but entirely diſapprove of it, and when it 
was pretended that the Directors would for the fu- 
ture act more wiſely, more firmly, and more ably 
than they hitherto had done, becauſe that now they 


were to be ſubjected to a Board, as it was called, of 


Control and Superintendence, he could not but feel 
it as a mockery of common ſenſe, How were the 
Directors /ubje# to this Board of Control? To what 
puniſhment, or to what cenſure were they obnox- 
ious, in caſe they refuſed to obey the orders of the 
Board? In the bill there was no penalty ſtated to 


oblige them to comply with the directions of the 


Board of Control, nor did it make them amenable 
to any juriſdiction whatever. The bill, therefore, 
provided a Board of Control and Superintendence 
without inveſting it with the neceſſary powers to 


enable it to control that other Board over which it 


Was appointed to ſuperintend. Here then was a ſpe- 
cial W for weakneſs in Government! two claſhing 


juriſ- 


\ 


2 


3 
juriſdictions; the one confeſſedly incapable of acting 
deciſively itſelf, and the other incapable, from its ill 
conſtruction, to oblige the former to act deciſively. 
His Lordſhip put this very ſtrongly; and next ob- 
ſerved, that the Board of Control were to ſtate their 
reaſons in writing, when they differed from the Court 
of Directors. Theſe reaſons, he ſaid, muſt be cu- 
rious, and, in general, he preſumed, they would be 
nonſenſical, becauſe they muſt neceſſarily be written 
in the dark. He afterwards remarked, that if any 
difference of opinion aroſe between the new Board 
and the Directors upon the point, whether the mat- 
ter was civil or military, or merely commercial, that 
then there was to be an appeal to the Lord knows 
who — the King in Council; in other words, the 
King and the identical Board of Control. He then 
ſaid, excluſive of the objection he ſaw to the bill on 
the ground of inadequacy and inefficiency, with re- 
gard to a better government of India, he never could 


give his conſent to a bill which inſtituted a new mode 


of judicature without the intervention of a jury. 
His I.ordſhip reminded their Lordſhips of the inſti- 


tution of the High Commiſhon Court and the Court 


of Star Chamber, tribunals introduced originally for 


. plauſible purpoſes, but which, from the latitude of 


abuſe of power that they afforded room for, became 


at laſt ſo univerſally complained of as tyrannous, op- 
preſſive, arbitrary, and unjuſt, that with common 


conſent they were decried and aboliſhed, What had 


happened once might happen again ; evil examples 
ought, therefore, his Lordſhip obſerved, to be wa- 
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rily avoided; for: this reaſon, befare he could 
liſten for a moment to a propoſition for the intro- 
quction of a judicature, ſo abhorrent to the genius 
and ſpirit of our free and excellent Conſtitution, and 
ſo abhorrent to every one of its principles, he ſhould 
expect to hear it proved in argument that there was 
an incapacity in juries in future to try the ſort of 
crimes to come before the new tribunal, or at leaſt 
to have it clearly ſhewn, that juries had been found 
iocapable to try them hitherto, This, he did not 
doubt, but he ſhould that day hear from thoſe who 
were to be confidered as the parents of the bill; and 
he preſumed he ſhould likewiſe - learn from them, 
that the jury that tried the perſons accuſed of the 
arreſt of Lord Pigot, had ſhewn itſelf incompetent 
to its office. Theſe things muſt be made out be- 
fore their Lordſhips ought to be induced to aſſent 
to the inſtitution of a tribunal, ſo new to the coun- 
try as a trial without the intervention of a jury. 
There were beſides, he ſaid, other conſiderations 
and other doubts, which the propoſal to inſtitute 
ſach a ſpecies of judicature naturally excited, that 
required to be explained. According to the bill, a 
certain number of the members of that Houſe, and 
a certain number of members of the other Houle of 
Parliament, were liable to be put upon the new 
Court of Judicature. How was this to effect their 
natural and conſtitutional parliamentary functions? 
After they had both ſat as judges and jurymen of 
the new tribunal, were they again to act upon the 
ſame cauſe in the different capacities of jurors in the 
Niet one 
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one inſtance, and judges in the other? Were thoſe 
of the Commons who had made a part of the new 
judicature, to go back to the finding of an impeach- 
ment, and the management of the cauſe ; and were 
the Peers to act again as judges ? This doubt the 


bill did not attempt to elucidate or remove, On 


that account, and becauſe he by no means approved 
of the ſort of control about to be ſer up; which 
was in fact, confirming the Court of Directors in 
the full poſſeſſion of that, to conduct which, with 
any good effect, either for the natives of India, 
themſelves, or the Public, long experience had 
proved them to be utterly incapable; his Lordſhip 
declared he was by no means inclined to think the 


bill ſuch, as was adapted to the circumſtances of the 


caſe, or ſuch as would be attended with any very 
ſalutary conſequences. He reminded the Houle of 
the preſent Adminiſtration having called out for no 
palliatives! No half meaſures ! preparatory to the 
introduction of the Eaſt-India bill agitated before 
Chriſtmas ; and aſked whether the preſent bill was 
pretended to be an whole meaſure? Had more 
time been allowed, he ſaid, he would have endea- 
voured to have conſidered the ſubje& more deeply, 


and to have gone into the diſcuſſion of it more fully; 


circumſtanced as the caſe ſtood, he declared, he 
would not object to the ſecond reading, or propoſe 
any ſpecific motion to their Lordſhips on the ſubject; 
but he yet. hoped, thoſe who meant ta ſtand forth 
as the parents and patrons of the meaſure, would, 


if not from matives of candour, at leaſt from prin- 


ciples 
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ciples of regard to what was due to themſelves, al- 
low a few more days, before they moved the ſecond 
reading; he added, that it really was not his wiſh 
to create unneceſſary delay, he deſired only the pauſe 
of a few days. 

Lord Walfingham ſtood up to addreſs their Lord- 
ſhips, and was juſt- beginning his ſpeech, when the 
Lord Chancellor aſked him from the woolſack, if he 


meant to oppoſe the ſecond reading? Being anſwered 
in the negative, his Lordſhip put the queſtion, 


£ That the bill be read a ſecond time?“ 

Ordered, and the bill was read accordingly. 
The Lord Chancellor then put the queſtion, ** That 
this bill be committed?“ Ordered. He next put 


the queſtion, © That this bill be committed to a 
Committee of the whole Houſe ?” 


Lord Stormont then roſe and ſaid, he had con- 


_ ceived, that the debate on the principle was to have 


been taken previous to the ſecond reading. To put 
the queſtion thus ſuddenly, though he would not 
ſay, nor did he believe, it was ſo deſigned, yet he 
would ſay, it had a direct tendency to irregularity 
and ſurpriſe. He wiſhed, therefore, to underſtand, 
at what ſtage of the buſineſs the debate on the prin- 
ciple was to be held ? 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, that he had put the 
queſtion fairly, and therefore there was no ground 
whatever for an infinuation, that he meant any thing 
like ſurpriſe. Their Lordſhips were his witneſſes, 
when he put the queſtion, © That the bill be now 
read a ſecond time?” whether he had not pauſed, and 


looked 
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looked round him to ſee if any noble Lord wiſhed 
to riſe. In order therefore to avert the poſſihility of 
its being ſuppoſed that he had any intention to take 
the Houſe by ſurpriſe, he begged leave to inform 
the noble Viſcount, that the queſtion he was going 
to put was, That this bill be committed to a 
Committee of the whole Houſe ?” 

Lord Stormont ſaid, what he wiſhed to know was, 
When the debate on the principle was, to be taken, as 
he had ſomething to ſay upon that ſubject. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he did not know that it 
was the practice of the Houſe ſo rigidly to adhere 
to the particular nature of any of its queſtions, that. 
either of them would preclude any noble Lord from 
making a ſpeech, which he might have prepared 
upon the ſubject of that bill, or any other. The 
queſtion he was then going to put, was a queſtion 
conſequent upon that he had juſt put, and which 
their Lordſhips had ordered. It followed therefore 
as a queſtion of courſe, and after that, it would be 
moved, On what day the bill ſhould be commit- 
ted ?” Upon that queſtion any noble Lord would 
have an opportunity of riſing and making a ſpeech. 
if he thought proper, His Lordſhip then returned 

to the woolſack, and put the queſtion, © That this 
' bill be committed to a Committee of the whole 
Houſe?” Ordered. 

Lord Sidney roſe to exculpate himſelf 3 an im- 
putation, which he did not, he ſaid, feel himſelf in- 
clined to ſubmit to. Inſinuations had been thrown 
out, that he had acted. with precipitancy and want 
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of eandour and fairneſs in having on Thurſday laſt 


moved, That the bill be read a firſt time,” and 
after it was fo read, with having moved, That it be 
printed, and read a ſecond time on the Monday 
following.” Lord Sidney faid, it was true he had 
not long had the honour of a ſeat among their Lord- 
ſhips, but He believed it was no unuſual thing for 
motions to be made in the Houfe for bills to be 
read a firft time, on the day on which they were 
brought into the Houſe. That motion having been 
conſented to, it was natural to move the two others; 
and he really had imagined, that conſidering the 


very advanced period of the ſeſſion, and conſider- 


ing how much the affairs of India had undergone 
diſcuffion in the courſe of that and a preceding ſef- 
fion, there was not the leaft ground of complaint 
for want of candour in ſuch conduct. With regard 
to the noble Lord's not having had time to under- 
ftand rhe ſubject, it might ſuit the purpoſe of de- 
bate to ſay as much; but he could not think ſo 
meanly of any noble Lord's abilities and diſcernment, 
as really to imagine that was the caſe. At leaſt, 
he was of opinion, that if he was to charge any 


Noble Lord with not being able to make himſelf 


fully maſter of a bill, a printed copy of which each 
noble Lord might have had in his hand, for ſending 
for, ſome days, that noble Lord would confider his 
hinting a ſuſpicion of the kind as an infult. Hav- 
ing declared this, his Lordſhip moved, © That the 


\ Hill be committed to a Committee of the whole 


Houſe on — __ 


Lord 
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Lord Stormont ſaid he was particularly happy to 
take up the debate on that queſtion ; and though he. 
did not wiſh to make a ſpeech, as the noble and 
learned Lord had phraſed it, he certainly would 
take the liberty of delivering his ſentiments upon 
the principle of the bill, and upon a ſew of the 
dlauſes in which its principle was brought into par- 
ticular operation. With regard to what had been 
ſaid by the noble Lord who had juſt fat down, as 
to his not having ſo mean an opinion of any noble 


Lord's underſtanding, as to ſuppoſe, that he could 


not have made himſelf fully maſter of the ſubject, 
and have perfectly underſtood it by this time, he was 
free to confeſs, that he came under that deſcription, 
as he found himſelf far from competent to decide 
upon the bill after the curſory peruſal that he had 
been able to give it; he wiſhed, therefore, that the 
day of committing it might be poſtponed till next 
week. His Lordſhip begged to be underſtood as. 
not . objecting to the commitment indefinitely, but 
merely objecting with regard to time, and farther 
time he hoped would be granted. Having faid thus 
much, his Lordſhip proceeded to ſuggeſt ſuch ob- 
ſervations as had occurred to his mind upon the ſub- 
ject; and firſt he ſpoke generally upon the grounds 
of the bill, the neceſſity for it, and the conſideration 
how far the bill applied to the neceſſity of the caſe. 
He ſaid, the crimes and enormities that had prevailed 
in India, to the great oppreſſion of the natives, and 
the diſgrace of the Britiſh name, had their origin in 
the thirſt of avarice, and the luſt. of power, the two 
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nate and amenable, Of that he approved. but though 
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worſt paſſions that could poſſeſs the human mind, 
where the temptation to gratify both in an inordinate 
degree, were ſtrong, and the means of preventing 
or puniſhing any of the practices reſorted to for 
their furtherance, were weak and difficulr, from the 
great diſtance of half the globe intervening between 
Great Britain and India. In order to meet this evil, 


and effectually to remedy the inconveniencies it gave 


riſe to, a variety of projets had been formed for 
the better regulation of the Government of India. 
He had no ſcruple to declare it to be his decided 
opinion, that the only remedy likely to prove effec- 
tual, and to anſwer all the purpoſes of binding the 
intereſts of the natives and of our fellow ſubjects in 
India, and the intereſts of the Eaſt-India Company, 
and the Public, in one common, firm, and perma- 
nent chain of proſperity, was to form a ſtrong Go- 
yernment in India, ſubje& to the check and control 
of a till ſtronger Government at home. How far 
the preſent bill was calculated to provide for theſe 
objects, ſhould be the point to which he would di- 
rect the remainder of what he had to ſubmit to their 
Lordſhips. With regard to the former part of his 
pofition, viz. the formation of a ſtrong Government 
in India: from what he had already ſaid, it was al- 
moſt unneceſſary for him to add, that the clauſes he 
moſt approved in the bill, were thoſe that ſet up aſu- 
preme head of Government in- Bengal, to which the 
Clauſes he alluded to, rendered the Government of the 
other Preſidencies of Madras and Bombay ſubordi- 


the 
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the giving the GovernorGeneral a degree of additional 
power, and an actual ſuperiority over his Council, was 
right in itfelf, he thought it was done in an aukward 
manner; that which was in itſelf proper, he held 
ought ever to be done, not by a ſide- wind, not by 
implication, and not in a concealed manner, but di- 
rectly, clearly, and explicitly. Why give the Gover- 
nor General ſuperior power by reducing the number 
of his Council from five to four? Why not keep it as 
it was, and let the Council ſtand five, fince that muſt 
be an aukward Governor General indeed, who could 
not contrive to have one of the Council with him in all 
his meafures. Approving, however, as he did, the 
giving the Governor General, in fact, ſuperior power, 
he did not approve of the weakening his reſponſibility, 
nor of thoſe of the ſubſequent clauſes that went to a 
point, which had, he underſtood, been aſſumed as a 
merit; he meant the clauſes enacting that “ all pro- 
motions and advancements of the officers and ſervants 
of the faid United Company in India, as well civil as 
military, ſhould be made according to ſeniority of ap- 
pointment, in a regular progreſſive ſucceſſion.” This 
rule, his Lordſhip ſaid, would not only operate ta 
damp the ardour of emulation, to check the riſing 
. ſpirit of the youth now in Afia, and fink aſpiring 
genius, and active ability, to the level of dullneſs and 
incapacity, but was particularly ill ſuited to the pre- 
fent fituation of affairs in India. In illuftration of this 
poſition, his Lordſhip ſtated, that the command of 
the black troops, a battalion of ſepoys for inſtance, 
differing widely, as they did from Europeans in lan- 
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guage, in manners, and in religion, was a difficult 
ſituation, and ſuch an one as nothing but experience 
acquired adroitly could fit an officer to hold with ho- 
nour to himſelf, or with advantage to the peculiar 
local intereſt of the Company, or the general intereſts 
of Great Britain. Hitherto, young men of minds 
anxious to acquire rank in the ſervice, and earneſt in 
their honeſt purſuit of promotion, made it a cuſtom 
to mix with the ſepoys, to familiarize themſelves to 
their prejudices, to ſtudy their partialities, and learn 
how they might be beſt induced to feel not only a 
common intereſt with their European commander, 
but how it was moſt likely for them to, be rendered 
obedient to orders, and ſubordinate to their ſtations ; 
in other words, ſubmiſſive to diſcipline. When the 
clauſes, to which he was addreſſing his obſervations, 
came to take effect, this practice would prevail no 
longer, and of courſe all the beneficial conſequences 
would be loſt to the Company and the country, How 
black troops were to be commanded with fafety by 
Europeans, who were not habituated to. their hu- 
mours, and were ſtrangers to their manners, he was 
at a loſs to imagine. They might turn Janiffaries 
and draw their ſwords on their officers. Had ſuch a 
clauſe been in effect in India at that period when 
Colonel, afcerwards Lord, Clive, took the command 
of the Company's troops, it would have deprived the 
Company and the Public of the very eſſential advan- 
tages derived from the ſucceſsful exerciſe of that of- 
ficer's diſtinguiſhed abilities; and in that caſe, in all 
human probability, it would not have been a ſubject 
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for parliamentary diſcuſſion at that day, how the Go- 
vernment of India could be moſt beneficially regulated, 
for every inch of our territorial acquiſitions. would 
long. ſince have been loſt to this country. Having 
dwelt for ſome time on this point, his Lordſhip re- 
curred to the former parts of the bill, that providing 
the form of Government to be eſtabliſhed at home ; 
and in regard to this point, he ſaid, the noble Earl 
who had ſpoken on the ſubject before him, had ſo 
ably applied argument, that he would not do what 
that noble Earl had ſaid, the injury that muſt reſult 
from his attempting to go over the ſubject again. 
The noble Earl had properly obſerved, that the gene- 
ral-principle of that part of the bill was to confirm the 
Directors in the Government of India, though it at 
the ſame time ſet up-two claſh ing juriſdictions, neither 
of them efficient, and both of them calculated to pro- 
duce delay and controverſy. This was an exact de- 
ſcription of the new Board of Control and its powers, 
oppoſed to the old Board of Directors and the powers 
ſuffered to remain with them. It appeared to him, 
that in a very ſhort time we-ſhould ſee the two Boards 
in a conteſt for ſuperiority, the one ſtudiouſly labour- 
ing at the framing of ſuch directions as ſhould thwart 
the obvious wiſhes of the other, and the other as 
conſtantly oppoſing thoſe directions, and refuſing to 
carry them into execution; and in ſuch a ſituation, as 
the noble Earl had well aſked, where were the com- 
pulſory means to be found in the bill to oblige the 
Directors to obey the Board of Control? With regard 
to the Directors themſelves, with whom the originat- 
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ing of orders in general was to remain, what might 
not be expected to be found in their orders? I he va- 
riety of their orders, his Lordſhip ſaid, reminded 
him of what Pere Paſcal made the father of the Jeſuits 
fay, in his book, of the merits of his brethren ! 
There is nothing that the Jooſeſt caſuiſtry, or the 
* -moſt direct morality may ſtand-in need of, as an 
* argument, that may not be found in the writings 

& of our order.” Juſt ſo with the orders of the Di- 

rectors of the Eaft-India Company. According to 

the beſt opinions upon the ſubject, their orders had, 

at different times, been as various as the dates of them; 

at ſome times a perfect ſyſtem of ethics; at others, 
dictated by timidity, irreſolution, and mutability; 

ſcarcely ever firm, manly, or deciſive, and leaſt of 

all conſiſtent ! His Lordſhip next remarked, that the 

new Board, in having the power of recal, had not a 

ſufficient check on the Company's ſervants in India. 

A power of recal, when it was to operate on Ambaſ- 

ſadors at the Hague, at Paris, or at Madrid, might 
be efficacious, becauſe the operation would be ſhort, 

and the effect immediate; but when the diſtance of 

time and place was ſo great as its arrival in In- 
dia, it would be of little effect indeed. He ridi- 

euled the idea of ſtating the reaſons of a diffe- 

rence of opinions in writing, declaring, that from 
friendly and familiar viva voce communications from 

colleagues in office, he had often experienced much 

benefit and advantage; but the caſe would have been 

widely different, had his colleagues been obliged to 

yOu their reaſons for thinking either this or that 
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particular way in manuſcript. At length his Lord- 
ſhip came to that part of the bill, which, he ſaid, was 
that in particular, that made a requiſition of ſome 
farther delay, before the Houſe went into a Committee 
upon it, perfectly reaſonable: he meant the part re- 
lative to the inſtitution of the new court of Judicature, 
reſpecting which he could not but point out the diffi- 
culty the Houſe would be put into for want of thoſe 
great, learned, and profeffional authorities, of which 
their Lordſhips were at preſent deprived. He had, 
he ſaid, the greateſt deference for the authority of the 
ſingle law Lord that remained with them; no man 
bowed more willingly to that noble and learned Lord's 
opinion than he did; but in a point of ſo much 
magnitude, in a circumſtance ſo new to the Britiſh 
conilitution, ſo foreign from its moſt known and ad- 

mired principles, he could not conſent to ſubmit to 
any one opinion, however eminent, however deſer- 
vedly reſpected, however generally reverenced, how- 
ever univerſally eſteemed ! He would, in ſuch a caſe; 
truſt no man's ipſe dixit, not even that of Pythagoras 
himſelf! The noble and learned Lord, therefore, 
_ muſt excuſe him, if without meaning any the moſt 
diftant impeachment of the high authority of his opi- 
nion, he withed that more noble and learned Lords 
were preſent, and that the part of the bill, to which 
he was alluding, was not to be debated, as to its prin- 
ciple, till.che Houſe could have the benefit of all the 
abilities, and all the learning, and all the profeſſional 
knowledge, for the aſſiſtance of which it had a right 
to hope in due ſeaſon. Rumour, his Lordſhip ſaid, 

YO ; had 
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had whiſpered, that in another place, it had been pro- 
poſed-to make the clauſes that related to the inſtitù- 
tion of the new court of judicature a ſeparate bill, 
and to ſubject them to a diſtinct and ſeparate conſi- 
deration. The moment it was ſuggeſted, the can- 
dour of a young and ingenious mind led the Miniſter 
to accede to the fairneſs of the ſuggeſtion, but in con- 
ſequence of being afterwards otherwiſe, he could not 
ſay well, adviſed, he had taken upon him the ungra- 

cious office of retracting his conſent,” and inſiſted on 
the bill's proceeding entire as it was, though it obvi- 
ouſly contained two diſtin& conſiderations. Their 
+ Lordſhips, he was aware, the Viſcount faid, could not 
take upon themſelves to ſeparate the parts of the bill, 
or divide it into two; but he hoped they would agree 
fo far to divide the bill into two, as to defer the con- 
ſideration in Committee of the Judicature part till 
next week, even if they took the preceding parts of the 
bill into conſideration on Wedneſday. Before he ſaid 
a word upon the clauſes relative to the new tribunal, 
he begged leave to lay in his claim, that their Lord- 
ſhips would not ſuppoſe the cauſe a bad one, becauſe 
it might be ill defended, He might poſſibly find bim- 
ſelf as able as any one of their Lordthips to debate a 
treaty of negociation with France, or with any Euro- 
pean power; but he ſhould be vain indeed to ſuppoſe 
himſelf. capable of maintaining an argument with a 
' profeſſional. man on a. profeſſional ſubject. On the 
preſent occaſion, he had to combat with the powerful 
weapons of infinite genius, profound learning, and 
abundant knowledge; he could not pretend, there- 
„ fore, 
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fore, to flatter himſelf with any tolerable degree of 
| ſucceſs, but he had a right to claim all reaſonable al- 
lowance for the unequal arms he fought with, and that 
in his being conquered, it ſhould not be conſidered 
that the ſide of the queſtion which was combated, was 
incapable of victory, Having premiſed this, he took 
notice of the clauſe, obliging every perſon, in the ſer- 
vice of the Company, to deliver in to the Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, on oath, an inventory of 

all his property, real and perſonal. This, he ſtated, 
to be a moſt unjuſt, oppreſſive, and unwarrantable ex- 
erciſe of power, confounding the innocent with the 
guilty in the moſt cruel manner, and laying down a 
rule, that could not, but in a great variety of inſtances, 
tend to harraſs the conſcientious and the juſt, while it 
had no effect or operation whatever on the hardened 
criminal, and the practiſed peculator. It had been 
remarked by ſome writers of our antient laws, that 
they were fetters to the weak and cobwebs to the ftrong, 
The remark was applicable to this clauſe : was it to 
be imagined, while the conſcientious man, who had 
made but a ſlender fortune in India, took his oath in- 
finitely to his own diſadvantage, that the corrupt op- 
preſſor, who had amaſſed immenſe wealth by every 
. ſpecies of enormity, and every poſſible abuſe of power, 
would, on coming home, ſcruple to add one more ta 
the catalogue of his crimes, and commit perjury as 
the price of their concealment ? Experience contra- 
dicted the idea, and the general depravity of mind 
that the habits of Europeans in India but too readily 
induced them to inbibe, ſhewed, that it had a very 
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fender foundation indeed! Add to this, why ſhould 
men who happened to come diſtreſſed from India, be 
reduced to the mortifying ſituation of being obliged 
to avow their penury ; a ſituation in which, if half 
the men in Great Britain, who now poſſeſſed ample 
wealth, had been placed, at particular periods of their 
tives, they muſt. have been inevitably ruined, and 
almoſt put beyond a poſſibility of ever riſing again. 
Many of the perſons now. in India were ſo cireum- 
ſtanced, that when they heard of this law, they could 
g not, without a breach of duty, quit the country, and 
return home in time to eſcape becoming ſubject to its 
operation; he reaſoned, therefore, on tlie extreme 
hardſhip of thoſe being obliged to ſubmit to ir who 
were now in India, upon whom it would operate, as 
an ex poſt facto law, while at the ſame time it was in 
effect a manifeſto of remiſſion of fins to all ſuch, let 
their practices be ever ſo erroneous and criminal, 
. who could get home before its operation commenced. 
Having treated of this clauſe very much at large, he 
proceeded to examine the inſtitution of the new judi- 
cature, and diſcuſſed it fully. He ſaid, it was an 
alarming innovation, and required to be deliberately 
examined, and its effect probed and conſidered by 
every one of their Lordſhips with the moſt ſerious 

attention. For his part he did not feel himſelf com- 
petent to hazard an opinion upon it; ignorant as he 


was of the profeſſional matters, he lamented; that the 
Houſe ſtood without the aſſiſtance of, thoſe noble 
"Lords whoſe'abſence he had before treated of; but he 
could not but coincide with the noble Earl who had 
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gone before him, in remarking on the extreme danger 
that had already ariſen from the inſtitution of Com- 
miſſion Courts in preceding periods of our hiſtory. 
He took notice of the Lord Chancellor's having, on 
a former day, diverted himſelf and the Houſe with 
remarking, that the ſame ſort of juriſdiction already 
prevailed in our army and navy, and that ſo far from 
its being there thought a grievance, the ſoldier and 
the ſailor gloried that they had been tried by martial 
law, even while they ſtill felt the ſmart of the laſhes 
they had received, , To treat this more ſeriouſly, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, it certainly might be argued, that 
officers derived an equal ſhare of honour and advan- 


tage from trials by Courts Martial, becauſe they were 


then tried by their Peers, and the members of the 
Court knew that they themſelves were equally liable 
to trial, whether the charges were true or falfe, and 
that conſequently it was incumbent on them to weigh 
well the validity of the charge itſelf, and the validity 

of the evidence urged in its ſupport. Not fo with 
the common ſoldier and common ſailor; the only 
plea to juſtify their being rendered amenable to trial 
by Courts Martial was, that they had entered into the 
army and navy, knowing to what tribunal they then 
rendered themſelves amenable. His Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that by the preſent bill, their Lordſhips were 
compelled, under a penalty, to act as judges, when 
choſen thus upon the new. judicature; this, he ſaid, 
was the firſt inſtance of any of their Lordſhips being 

forced to undertake an office, againſt the exerciſe of 
which he might reaſonably entertain great ſcruples. 
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He added other remarks on the nature of the evidence 
to be admitted before this new tribunal ; and after a 
variety of pertinent ſtrictures, and well-applied ob- 
ſervations, concluded a very able, and, in ſome paſſa- 
ges, a very animated ſpeech, with calling upon the 
candour of their Lordſhips to allow a longer time for 
the conſideration, before ny went into a Committee 
upon the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor left the et the inſtant 
Lord Stormont ſat down, and began his reply with 
declaring, that he was glad the debate was brought 
on, ſince the noble Viſcount had ſuggeſted a great 
deal of obſervation and argument well worth the con- 
ſideration of their Lordſhips. With regard to the 
charge of precipitancy and hurry, were the charge 
really grounded, he ſhould be extremely willing to 
give way to it, as he wiſhed not to aſſiſt in puſhing 
any meaſure forward, that claimed to have merit as a 
bold and a rapid meaſure ; ſuch merit he difowned 
entirely. Having Taid this, he obſerved, that the 
Principal objection urged by the noble Viſcount had 
been, that the bill was inadequate to its object; to 
that poſition he was ready to accede, and to acknow- 
ledge that he was of the ſame opinion. He owned, 
he had wiſhed the meaſure to have gone much far- 
ther, and to have been fraught with more energy; 
but the anxious defire of accommodating public pre- 
judice had induced others to differ in opinion from 
him, and to wifh to meliorate, and, in his opinion, to 
weaken the regulations, rather than to give them a 
| harſh and ſevere aſpect. The aim of the Miniſter in 
5 framing 
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framing the bill had obviouſly been, to adopt the beſt 
and moſt unexceptionable ſet of regulations for the 
future Government of India that ſuggeſted themſelves 
to his judgement, without pretending that they were 
fully adequate to the object, or to his wiſhes, leaving 
it to ſtanders- by to improve upon them, and to pro- 
poſe better and more practicable, if better or more 
practicable regulations could be propoſed. If the no- 
ble Viſcount, however, thought the preſent clauſes 
too ſevere, what idea would he have entertained of 
his poor project, had that ſtood upon paper inſtead 
of the preſent bill? In confidering the obſervations 
made by the noble Viſcount on the ſubject of the 
bill, his Lordſhip ſaid, he would take the latter part 
of the noble Viſcount's ſpeech into conſideration firſt, 
becauſe without any pretenſions to ſuperior learning, 
or ſuperior knowledge, it might be more proper for a 


_ perſon accuſtomed all his life to the ſtudy of the com- 


mon law, to explain an inſtitution of a judicatory na- 
ture, which appeared to him to have very unneceſſa- 
rily excited. alarm and jealouſy. His Lordſhip then 
took notice of the extreme uneaſineſs that the noble 
Viſcount had expreſſed for the abſence of the other 
noble and learned Lords, and ſaid, it might not be 


amiſs to aſk how many of the fix, that belonged to 


that Houſe,. were at preſent entangled in the exerciſe 


of their profeſſional duty ? Of all that number, he 
could recolle& but one who was ſo entangled ; and 


in the commiſſion with that noble and learned Lord, 

whoſe great abilities he was ready to admit, there 

were at leaſt a ſufficient number of others, one of 
8 whom 
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whom might, if the occaſion for: that noble and 
learned Lord's attendance on his duty in that Houſe | 
Was really thought to be as indiſpenſably neceſſary as 
the noble Viſcount had declared it, have been ſpared 
to fill the place and diſcharge the office the noble 
and learned Lord in queſtion was now filling and diſ- 
charging, wherever he might chance to be. But he 
mult be forgiven, if he declared, that he had no idea 
of any ching relative to the new judicature to be in- 
ſtituted under the ſanction and authority of the pre- 
ſent bill, lying ſo deep as to require great profeſſional 
ſagacity to fiſh it out. He thought the whole of that 
part of the bill, as well as of every other, was ex- 
tremely obvious, and that it laid as level to the judge- 
ment of the moſt ordinary capacity as any matter 
could poſlibly lie. The whole of the noble Viſcount's 
objections, if he underſtood them rightly, amounted 
to this, and to this only: That a judicature was about 
to be appointed, in which the Court were to act as 
judge and jury, and to concenter in themſelves the 
power of determining both the law and the fact. 
That certainly was the caſe; and when the nature of 
the Court was candidly and fairly conſidered, ſurely 

it would not be ſeriouſly contended to be a Court lia- 
hle to ſuſpicion of being capable of acting upon ill 
motives, ar matiyes of partiality or prejudice. Of 
whom. was the Court to conſiſt, but of a certain num- 
her of the Members of each of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, choſen by chance, (the Miniſter not being 
willing to riſque his name in the appointment of 

then 3) and three of the Judges, ſelected one from 


each 
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each Court, by the choice of the ſeveral Courts re- 
ſpectively. He admitted, that had the appointment 
of the Court laid with the Crown (the holder of the 
executive government), he ſhould have had no ob- 
jection, becauſe in that, the nomination of the Court 
would have reſted where the conſtitution clearly 
meant each part of the executive to reſt. The na- 
ture of the evidence to be adduced before this Court, 


_ was alfo different from the ſort of evidence to be ex- 
hibited before a jury. But why was it ſo, but that 


the nature of the crimes to be tried, and the ſcene of 
the commiſſion of thoſe crimes lay at too great a 
diſtance from home to render it practicable for that 
ſtri& ſort of evidence to be given which was admiſ- 
ſible only before a jury? According to the bill, 
either the Attorney General, or the Court of Direc- 
tors of the Eaft-India Company, or any perſon what; 
ſoever, were empowered to apply to the Court to 
grant an Information againſt a delinquent in' India: 
In this there was nothing new, becauſe the act of 
King William gave the Court of King's Bench the 
whole of the ſame power, and under authority of the 


 faid ſtature it had been frequently exerciſed, With 


regard to taking the power of nomination out of the 


hands of the Crown excluſively, and giving it into 


other hands, he ſaid, he ſhould have been full as well 
pleaſed, had not this extenſion been made, becauſe 
he was decidedly of opinion, that every man, con- 
ſcious of meaning to do what was right, ſhould de- 
ſpiſe the poſſibility of ſuſpiclon that might be enter- 
en of his- Holding a contrary intention. It was 

obvious, 
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obvious, however, in this particular, and in all the 
clauſes of the bill, there was a ſtudious endeavour 
- diſcoverable on the part of thoſe who framed it, to 
put it out of the power of the moſt invidious to im- 
pute a deſire or a deſign to make an ill uſe of the bill, 
or the powers that were to ariſe out of it. With re- 
gard to the ſummary proceſs that the bill directed 
wich reſpe& to” Eaſt- India delinquents, before the 
noble Viſcount, or any other noble Lord, attempted 
ſeriouſly to argue the danger and alarm that ſuch a 
circumſtance warranted, they muſt, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
conſent to jump at once over the laws in being, that 
_ preſcribed an equally ſummary proceſs in a variety of 
inſtances ; and in. particular that numerous, and to 
him innumerable body of ſtatutes, relative to ſhooting 
deer, taking game, killing hares, &c. where the 
offence was cognizable before one or two juſtices only, 
and immediately judgement proceeded. In fine, 
where crimes of a nature unnoticed by the laws of 
any country were practiſed to an enormous extent in 
its provincial dependencies ; and national honour, as 
well as the more cogent conſiderations of humanity 
and juſtice, called for a remedy z it was clearly ſound 
policy to apply ſevere and extraordinary laws to ſuch 
new and extraordinary caſes. Having taken pains to 
prove this, his Lordſhip came to the conſideration 
of the other objections of the noble Viſcount that 
applied to the preceding parts of the bill; thoſe which 
related to the government at home, and the govern- 
ment in India. Of theſe, he ſaid, the noble Viſcount 
had laid it down, as his principle for a good govern- 
| Ss | ment 
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ment in India, that the only way to obtain that object 


was, to make a ſtrong Government there, and to ren- 
der it amenable to a ſtill ſtronger Government at 


home. To that principle he ſubſcribed in the fulleſt 


and completeſt manner; and he ſhould-contend, that 
the principle of the preſent bill, however the clauſes 
might fall ſhort of it in ſome particulars, was one and 
the ſame, with the principle, ſo well and ſo unan- 
ſwerably eſtabliſhed by the noble Viſcount. If there- 
fore the principle were admitted to be right, he cared 
not one farthing what became of the clauſes. With 
regard to the control which the new Board was to 


_ exerciſe over the Directors, the noble Lord had ſaid 


that the latter would diſobey the former, and had 
aſked where was the compulſion, and to what puniſh- 
ment were the Directors liable in caſe of non-com- 
pliance? Such reaſoning, he remarked, was idle. 
Was it to be ſuppoſed for a moment that the Direc- 
tors would dare to diſobey a parliamentary regulation 
of that ſort, or if they did, would they not be ſeverely 


puniſhed, and that in a variety of ways ? They would 
be liable to an indictment for a miſdemeanor in the 


firſt place, and to different proſecutions for different 
diſtin& offences in others. With regard to the clauſe 


reſpecting the alteration of the Council at Bengal, he 


could not agree with the noble Viſcount that it gave 


the Governor General ſuperior power aukwardly, in- 


directly, or by a ſide wind. He thought it did the 
thing pretty openly and pretty plainly. The objection 
ſtated by the noble Viſcount relative to the next 
clauſe, (that reſpecting the perſons in the civil and 

Rrr military 
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military ſerviee of the Company riſing by ſuperiority,) 
he did not think it ſo eaſily ſurmountable. Certainly 
ſuch a regulation might damp the ardour of youth, 
and in its conſequences, that way conſidered, produce 
its ſhare of detriment ; but when the advantages one 
way, were ſet againſt its diſadvantages the other, and 
the intrigues and factions fomented in council through 
the means of preferments lying open to the caſual pa- 
tronage of men in power in India was conſidered, 
perhaps the balance of benefit might be found to be 
rather in favour of the new regulation in this reſpect 
than againſt it, Having ſtated this fully, he juſtified 
the power of recal being lodged in the Board of Con- 
trol, inſtead of a power of appointment, and entered 
into an argument to ſhew, that the fort of reaſons the 
Board were to ftate, in writing, to juſtify opinions, 
were not to be like debates in detail, but general 
heads of reaſons briefly put. His Lordſhip took oc- 
cafion to compare the preſent bill with that of Mr. 
Fox, as both related to the comparifon between the 
Board of Control and the Board of Commiſſion. To 
put into the hands of the Public a control over a Board 
of Directors, managing a concern of theirown in which 
was involved a public intereſt, was, he faid, much more 
conſonant to the principles of the Conſtitution, than 
to take the management of India in its triple coſidera- 
tion of comerce, civil government, and revenue, 
wholly out of the hands of the Company, and to veſt 
it entirely in a new Board, independent both of the 
Public and the Company. He ridiculed the idea of 
there n been more 2 ſhewn, in regard to 
the 
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the conduct of the bill before Chriſtmas and the pre- 


ſent bill, and ſaid, he would not pretend to any merit 
for the bill then under conſideration, on the ſcore of 
its being a bold and rapid meaſure—That it did not 
aim at; and therefore, the argument, that Counſel 
had been greatly indulged, when the other bill was 
pending, in having been heard on behalf of the Com- 
pany, againſt the flight circumſtance of all their pro- 
perty being violently ſeized upon, did not weigh 
with him ſo much, as it appeared to have done with 
the noble Earl who ſpoke firſt, and who, when he 
held it out as ſo ſingular a favour, that the Counſel 
had been ſuffered to quit the Houſe at midnight in 
December, in order to re-commence their arguments 
and to purſue their evidence next day, ſeemed to have 
totally forgot, that they had been ſhivering for three 
hours before, while their Lordſhips were debating 
whether they ſhould be heard or not. His Lordſhip 
added various other able arguments, which we have 
not time to ſtate, and in the courſe of his ſpeech 
treated Lord Stormont with great reſpect, admitting 
that he had that day delivered his ſentiments in a 
manner becoming a ſtateſman and a legiſlator, and 
had ſuggeſted many obſervations well worth the ſe- 


tious conſideration of their Lordſhips. Lord Thur- 


low concluded with declaring, that after having 
heard the arguments of the ableſt ſpeaker againſt 
committing the bill, he ſaw no reaſon why the bill 
Mould not be committed for Wedneſday next; ob- 
ſerving, that if the noble Viſcount was ſerious, in 
I the abſence of thoſe noble and learned 
Rrr2 Lords 
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Lords to whom he had alluded, there was no ground 
for ſuch a lamentation on his part, ſince it was ob- 
vious, the noble Viſcount had found time to make 
himſelf maſter of all the great points of that queſtion, 
as well the legal as the political points. 

Lord Carliſie ſaid, the noble and learned Lord had 
not done him the honour to anſwer his queſtions, 
whether a Peer was bound to ſit on an impeachment 
after he had ſat on the new judicature, as one of that 
Court? Neither had the noble and learned Lord 
ſtated, why a jury would not be competent to the 
trial of Eaſt- India delinquents ? | 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he had very fully, in his 
mind, argued in proof, that the ſort of trials to be 
held under the new judicature, might require a ſpe- 
cies. of better informed jury, than a jury impan- 
nelled in the cuſtomary form; and that all the ſpi- 
rit and excellence of a trial by jury would ſtill be 
preſerved. With regard to the other queſtion of 
the noble Earl, viz. Whether a perſon, tried by 
the new tribunal, would afterwards become liable to 
a trial at the bar by impeachment; and, conſequently, 
whether any of their Lordſhips, who had been of the 
Court in the former inſtance, could ſit in Parliament 
in the latter? He did not imagine, thoſe who had 
been tried before the new Court of Judicature, 
were meant to be afterworda ſubjected to impeach- 
ment. 

The Duke of! Richmond commended the preſent 
bill; but ſaid, though it gave him pain to differ 
from thoſe with whom he ated, he could not help 
. 


( 


doing ſo id one point, and he begged to ſtate 21. 
prelsly that his reaſon for ſo differing; was not be- 
cauſe he had fened a proteſt on a former occaſion 
bearing ſuch an import; for he ſhould think meanly 
of himſelf if he was afraid or aſhamed under diffe- 
rent circumſtances of avowing, that he entertained " 
different opinion, but becauſe he really was now of 
the ſame opinion. He had ever contended, and he 
{till thought that the Eaſt-India Company ought to 
be left to the management of their own affairs; and 
he was now perſuaded, the Directors ought not to 
have their powers circumſcribed by the preſent bill. 
They were more accuſtomed to the conſideration of 
Eaſt-India ſubjects than his . Majeſty's Miniſters, 
and had no other object to direct their attention to; 
he could not, theretore, approve of the clauſe giv- 
ing the Board of Control a power to originate orders 
in any cafe, He thought alſo that the appointment 
of the Commanders in Chief in India ought to re- 
main with the Crown, while the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany found it neceſſary to employ any part of the 
King's army, in ſupport and defence of their terri- 
tories. - The judicature he highly approved; becauſe, 
without being liable to any of the inconveniencies 
that a trial by jury was liable to, according to its 
ordinary forms, the Court itſelf was the moſt ſpe- 
cial ſort of jury that could be convened, and, in 
his opinion, the ſafeſt tribunal for any man to truſt 
his fortune and character to. But what gave him 
the moſt favourable idea of the bill, his Grace ſaid, 
was, its l diſavowal of all patronage whatever ; 

: a circum- 
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a cireumſtance exceedingly diſtinct from the cha- 
racteriſtie of the former India bill, the chief aim 
of which appeared to him to have been, to aſſume 
an inordinate and unconſtitutional degree of power, 
for the purpoſe of ſetting up the Adminiſtration of 
that day on an immoveable balis. His Grace faid, 
he was perſuaded all the clamour that had been 
raiſed againſt the Eaſt-India Company on the ſub- 
ject of their diſtreſſes, and againſt their ſervants, 
on the grounds of enormous corruption and op- 
preſſion, had been artfully excited to pave the way 


for the India bill brought into Parliament before 


Chriftmas. 

The Duke of Portland denied this, and demon- 
ſtrated that the ſole object of the laſt India bill was 
by dire& and open means to provide the beſt poſſible 
government for India, without any wiſh or deſign 
on the part of his Adminiſtration to aſſume power; 
an evident proof of which the noble Duke had over- 
looked, viz. that a clauſe in that bill ſubjected the 
Board of Commiſſioners in the moſt unreſerved man- 


ner to parliamentary control, obliging them to lay a 


yearly ſtatement of the affairs of India before both 
Houſes, and ſubjecting all the Commiſſioners ſepa- 
rately and univerſally to removal, on an addreſs 
from either Houſe. 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he would do the 
noble Duke the juſtice to ſay, he believed he had 
been as innocent of ill intention, as any one member 
of that Adminiſtration ; but the noble Duke muſt 


excuſe pq if he perfiſted in ſaying, he was con- 


vinced 
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vinced that all the clamour that had preceded the 
bill alluded to, had been raiſed induſtriouſly, with a 


- view to make ſuch a meaſure palatable. He de- ö 
clared, he had forgot the particular grounds upon 


which he originally took up this opinion. 
The Duke of Portland ſaid, the noble Duke, it 
was clear, had forgot what had paſſed even within 


thoſe walls, when the Eaſt-India bill in queſtion 


was before their Lordſhips; an infinite variety of 
papers, containing authentic ſtatements of the Com- 
pany's ſituation of affairs having been at the time 
laid upon the table to ſhew the grounds on which 
the bill proceeded. 

Lord Carliſle took notice of what had fallen from 
the Duke of Richmond relative to trial by Jury, 
and called upon his Grace to know, whether he 
thought the Jury at all in fault in the trial relative 
to Lord Pigot's arreſt * Becauſe if he did not, the 
only modern inſtance that could be cited, ſhewed, 
that a Jury were fully a to try ann., | 
delinquents. 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, undoubtedly the 
Jury were not to blame, but the conduct of the 


Court was the conduct of that ſpecies of judicature, 


and there could not be a ſtronger inſtance adduced, 
of the neceſſity of a new tribunal's being inſtituted, 
than the ſingle circumſtance, that after a ſolemn trial 
and conviction of men accuſed of one of the moſt 
heinous criminal offences chargeable on Engliſhmen, 
the puniſhment ajudged was a fine of one thouſand 
pounds only ! 
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At length the queſtion was _— and carried with- 
out a diviſion. 


— 


Auguſt 4. 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee on 
the Eaſt-India regulating bill, Lord Walſingham in 
the chair: when the left came to the clauſe which 
enacted, that on account of the debt, ſaid to be 
due to the Company, the Court of Directors ſhould 
take into immediate conſideration the difference ex- 
iſting between the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and come to ſome ſettlement, 

Lord Hawke ſaid, he could not forbear expreſſing 
his diſapprobation of this clauſe as it now ftood. 
The Court of Directors was certainly a party con- 
cerned, -and therefore its members were undoubtedly 
diſqualified, and were improper to be judges on it; 
if any advantage were to be derived from the Board 
of Commiſſioners, they muſt clearly be in ſuch caſe 
as this; that Board was the proper place for ſuch 


inveſtigation ; ; their Lordſhips knew the ill effect of 


truſting to the deciſion of the Court of Directors, 
their conſequences were plain, and needed no argu- 
ments to blazon them forth; and therefore, ſuch 
conſequences ought to be provided againſt in future, 


if poſſible ; the bill held forth a preventive, and he 


thought it would be right to adopt it: he therefore 
begeed leave to move, that the words“ Court of 
Directors“ be omitted, and that © Board of Gon 


miſfioners” be ſubſtituted in their ſtead, 


Lord — differed with the noble Lord on 
the 


E 


the propriety of making ſuch an alteration; one 


grand principle of the bill was to preſerve the rights 
of the Company untouched, and yet endeavour to 


render them ſervice; now, was the alteration pro- 


poſed, to be adopted, it would in a great meafure 
infringe that principle, for it would be wreſting from 
them the right of examining their own accounts; nor 
did he ſee the neceſſity of it, as the Board of Com- 
miſſioners were to examine all diſpatches previous to 
their being ſent out, and poſſeſſed a controlling 
power to reject thoſe which were ſuppoſed would 


be detrimental to the intereſt and welfare of the Com- 


pany. 

Lord Hazwke ſtill adhered to his opinion for the 
reaſons he had aſſigned, and becauſe, although the 
Court of Directors were to ſend out diſpatches with- 
out the concurrence of the Board of Commiſſioners, 
yet it was in the power of that Court totally to de- 
feat the intention of the clauſe, by making frivo- 
Jous delays; and perhaps after four or five years 


_ pretended inveſtigation, it would be found neceſſary 


to give that power +0 the Board of Commiſſioners, 
which he thought would be adviſeable in the firſt 


_ inſtance. 


Lord. Thurlow ſaid; the ſuggeſtions thrown out 
by the noble Lord certainly laid claim to fome atten- 
tion; and he for one admitted the force of them; 
but ſtill, in his opinion, it would be better to let the 
clauſe ſtand in its preſent form; and if upon con- 
ſidetation, an improvement to the power given to 
oy _ of Commiſſivners was found neceffary In 
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this caſe, it would be more adviſeable to introduce 
an additional one for that ſpecial purpoſe. | 
The next clauſe that met with any objection 


was that which went to puniſhment for the accep- 
tance of any preſent whatever, unleſs thoſe to the 


_ Clergy and Counſel in their profeſſional line. This 


Lord Camelford ſaid, he could not ſuffer to pals 
without expreſſing his ſentiments upon it; he had 
no doubt but it had been propoſed from very good 
principles, but they were certainly very erroneous 
ones; for, in his mind, it would be almoſt im poſſible 
to retain the friendſhip of the neighbouring ſtates, if 
the ſervants there were obliged to refuſe every preſent 


that might be offered; for he did not believe it 


would be in the power of man to convince thoſe 
people, in ſuch a caſe,” whatever acts of friendſhip 
might be ſhewn, them, but what there was ſome 
rapcour in the heart; it would occaſion jealouſies in 
their minds, and their wiſhes and amity would not 


be cordial. He knew an improper advantage might, 


and he would not ſay had not, been taken of theſe 
gifs; but becauſe there were, perhaps, a few in- 


ſtances of guilt in he Company's ſervants, he could 
not bring himſelf to caſt ſo ſevere a reflection on the 


Whole; the Public at large were very unfavourable 
in their concluſions upon thoſe who had been to 
India; but he poſſeſſed a very different idea to many, 
and was convinced that numbers re urned from that 
country where they had ſerve, to the total injury 
of their conſtitutions, without bringing back with 
them as many thouſand pounds as they had been 

chere 
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there years. He knew that was a fact; nor was it 
leſs a fact, that many of thoſe who returned with 
large fortunes, returned with characters thar ſlander 
could not traduce; he might, perhaps, be thought 
to feel himſelf a little intereſted on this ſubject, when 
their Lordſhips reflected, that the whole of what he 
poſſeſſed by patrimony, had come from that ſhore; 
but he truſted he ſhould be excuſed in ſaying, that 
that fortune was acquired by one who never had his 
ſuperior in juſtice and integrity : many others had 
come from India with as fair a character and as clear 
a reputation, although they might have accepted 


i preſents from the Princes of that empire; it was ha- 


bitual to thoſe both to give and receive; and he was 
of firm opinion, that to reſtrict it altogether would 


be very unpleaſing to thoſe Princes; he had no ob- 


jection to reſtriction being made, and thought if 
thoſe preſents were received in public, and properly 
accounted for, it would be productive of more ad- 
vantage than being annihilated entirely. 

Lord Sidney did not poſſeſs ſuch an idea, that every 
fortune made in India was by rapacity and extortion, 


nor was it meant by this bill to eſtabliſh ſuch an 


opinion : this was intended only to check thoſe that 


were ſo inclined, and that there were ſome who came 


under that deſcription, ſurely there was ſufficient 
proof; there were inſtances of men going out with 
ſcarcely any patrimony, and returning again in a very 


few years with a prodigious fortune. Could it be 
. fuppoſed it had been made fairly? Certainly not. 
| He W — the words of one of the greateſt 
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foldiers and ſtateſmen this kingdom ever knew; and 


from his ſervices, in that country he was fully com: 


petent to give his opinion; he meant Lord Clive, 
who, ſpeaking of ſuch large fortunes being ſo ra- 
pidly acquired, ſays, that however juft the diſpoſi+ 
tion, the temptations are ſo ſtrong, that fleſn and 
blood cannot withſtand. them; as a check upon theſe 
temptations was this clauſe only meant to act, and 
for that purpoſe he cate $A Re 
bill. 

The clerk os 8 No was nd hy | 
Lord Camel ford, when he came to the part which 


vent to prevent any ſervant of the Company, who 


had been to India, from returning into the ſervice 
again. For what purpoſe this was introduced, he 
was. unable to conceive; he could not think it poſ- 
ſible to be meant to point at any particular perſon: 
and if it was to the body at large, ſure he was that 
it was a very injudicious meaſure, and ought not to 
take place, for what did it ſet forth, to do? Why, to 
prevent thoſe, who from a ſeries of labour and atten- 
tion, had made themſelves maſters of the bulineſs 
and intereſt of the Company, becauſe they came to 
England, from returning and giving the Company 
an opportunity of benefitting by their experience. 
Every man knew. that a writer or cadet, when he 
came to India, had every thing to learn: and yet by 
this. clauſe, it was determined to be better to ſend 
out an ignorant youth of ſixteen, who had an up- hill 
path to purſue to gain a knowledge of the Com- 
Fany's affairs, than one who had already procured 
that 
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|  vants of the Company, and how injurious it muſt be 
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that knowledge, and could immediately be of ad- 
vantage; and for why, becauſe truly he had once 


the Company from benefitting by the ſervice of thoſe 


beſt able to ſerve them, but went to throw a ſtigma 
on the character of every one who had been in that 


employment; Which was a reflection extremely un- 


juſt, for he would not heſitate to declare, he was 
acquainted with ſeveral who had returned from India, 
whoſe character were as irreproachful as any man's 


in this couptry. He could not think but it was an 


extreme hardſhip, that capability of fulfilling an en- 
gagement ſhould, be the ſtrongeſt bar againſt obtain= 
ing it. It was no uncommen caſe for a gentleman, 
while reſident in India, to conclude, that he had 
obtained a ſufficiency for himſelf and his connections 
and under that idea, to return to his native country: 
from long reſidence in a country where the manners 
are quite different to what they are here, it could 
ſcarcely. be cenſurable if he retained ſome of their 
habits, and by that means lived in a very expenſive 
ſtile; this, together with poſſeſſing an hoſpitable and 
generous diſpoſition, might very ſoon reduce his pro- 
Rerty to make him wiſh for employment again; and 


yet, notwithſtanding, he might poſſeſs the - greateſt 


talents, and from his own experience being taught 
the neceſſity, of economy, he was to be precluded 
from ſerving again; their Lordſhips muſt ſee in this 
point of view, how hard it was to act on the ſer- 
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do their intereſt ; he therefore hoped the clauſe would 


not be ſanctioned with their approbation, 
The Duke of Richmond approved the clauſe ; there 


were parts of the bill that he had his objections to, 


and he had ſtated them on a former day, but this 
was not one ; that experience which the noble Lord 
had faid ſo much in favour of, was part of his reaſon 
for wiſhing to ſee the clauſe ſtand ; for as it ſaid, the 
youth was not experienced in acts of rapacity and 
extortion ; the firſt had a long time to look forward, 
and might be content to increaſe his fortune by de- 
grees; whereas this man of experience would reflect 
he had but a ſhort time to ſpare for that purpoſe, 
therefore, the ſooner he completed it the better, and 


the more agreeable to his ſentiments. His Lordſhip 


denied that it was by any means neceſſary to live in 
India in that voluptuous manner which was now 
adopted; it had become faſhionable, indeed, and 


very few choſe to be out of that faſnion; nor could 
he have much faith in the œconomy of that man, 


who could ſquander his own fortune away by diſſipa- 


tion and gambling. He had ſuffered that part of 


the bill to be read, which he objected to without 
ſaying a word, becauſe he thought it was juſt to 
give that plan which had taken a deal of trouble to 
adopt and bring forward, a fair chance to try, whe- 
ther it would be effectual or not; and therefore he 
moſt ſincerely wiſhed it might paſs without any alte- 


ration, 


The clauſe was then agreed to, as part of the bill; 


and the Clerk again read on, until he came to the 
> a 


(O we | 
- 


FF 
one which enacted, © That every perſon returning 


from the Eaſt Indies ſhould, within two months at- 
ter his return, make affidavit of the property he had 


acquired, and is then poſſeſſed of, when 

Lord Camelford again roſe; he ſaid he was quite 
alhamed of intruding ſo much on their Lordſhips' 
patience, but he could not reſiſt the impulſe which 
induced him to treſpaſs a few moments more on 
that indulgence he had ſo largely experienced, — 
The clauſe now propoſed for their approbation, was 
ſurely the moſt cruel, unjuſt, and oppreſſive, that 


ever was brought into that Houſe; that a man ſhould 
be obliged to make an affidavit, and deliver in an 


inventory of his property, and that that inventory 
ſhould be filed as a record in a-public court, for the 
inſpection of the whole world, who might make their 
comments upon it, and of which the Public were 
generally pretty free, was a meaſure as yet totally | 


unknown in this country, and which he ſhould wiſh 


ever to remain ſo; and the only reaſon he heard aſ- 
ſigned for adopting ſuch a precedent was, that men 


might in ſome degree criminate themſelves, and ex- 


poſe their guilt; it deſerved condemnation, even if 
it was likely to anſwer that purpoſe ; how much 


more ſo then muſt it be, if their Lordſhips perceived 


it was not adequate to do any ſuch thing? For in- 
ſtance : it would only inform you, that the party was 
poſſ tied of ſuch a ſum, but it would be neceſſry to in- 
form you it was obtained improperly before you could 
criminate, unleſs you meant afterwards to oblige the 
party to aceount for the accumulation of every penny. 


and 
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nh that he apprehended would be very difficult, even 


if he were ever ſo well inclined to give that informa- 


tion — If it was however conceived neceſſary to pro- 
cure this kind of evidence to puniſh an extortidner, he 
thought it might be done more delicately, and with- 

out expoſing the property of the innocent — Suppoſe 
they were to be obliged to deliver in an accurate 
account of their ſubſtance upon oath, ſealed up, and 
upon any information or ſtrong ſuſpicion of guilt, 


| then it ſhould be opened and brought forward if it 
in any manner corroborated the charge; thus would 


the expoſure fall on the ſuſpicious character only, and 
the man of integrity enjoy his property without be- 
ing ſubjected: to the ill-natured comments of envy. 
He was the more againſt this clauſe, becauſe he 
thought the new Court of Judieature that was to be 
eſtabliſhed by rhe bill, rendered it totally unneceſ- 
fary — He had heard ſeveral arguments urged againſt_ 


this Court, but he was a friend to it, becauſe he was 


of a firm opinion it would anſwer every purpoſe it 
was intended for, and even without ſuch an oppreſ- 
five affiſtant as the clauſe in queſtion. What an 


_ muſt the natives of India poſſeſs of Engliſh- 
men, if their Lordſhips adopted ſuch a reſolution ? 


Muſt they not conclude, we were guilty of extortion, 


rapacity, and plunder? Might they not fay we were 


ſo convinced of it ourſelves, that every one that 
came from thence was fo ſtrongly ſuſpected of thoſe 
crimes, that we endeavoured to make him eriminate 
himfelf ? Did ſuch a character belong to Engliftmen? 
— not — 1 — to be very 

| diffe- 


= 
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different in their own country; nor did he believe, 
when they embarked for any other, that they left 
their honour, integrity, and humanity behind; he 
truſted they carried them wherever they went, and 
was ſorry to find their own country was the firſt to 
hint ſuch a charge againſt them. He did not, could 
not approve the clauſe in any ſhape, not even with 
the amendment he had ſuggeſted, but hoped it would 
be objected to altogether. 

Lord Sydney was not ſurprized to find the Britiſh | 
ſpirit rouſed at the idea of innovation, and leſs ſo that 
it ſhould take the alarm with ſo unimpeachable a cha- 
rater as the noble Lord who had ſo ably expreſſed his 


ſentiments upon it; but he truſted it wes in idea 


alone ſuch alarming conſequence would be found; 
the adoption of this form might be new in this coun- 
try; but it was, by no means, new to a free ſtate ; 
the Dutch had long ſince come to a fimilar reſolution, 
and obliged their Governors to give in an account of 
their wealth as ſoon as ever they arrived from a foreign 
government; and was it not invidious to mention 
names, he could inform their Lordſhips of two be- 
longing to thoſe ſtates, who had fled to other countries 
to avoid an inquiry into the manner they had pro- 


. cured ſuch immenſe property. It was the extortioner 

alone that this clauſe was meant to affect, and it was 
the extortioner alone that could be affected by it; 

for the man of integrity could have no need to fear 


an expoſure of that wealth which the manner he had 
obtained it would not call a bluſh upon his cheeks; 
to the other character, nothing ſurely could be too ſe- 


\ 
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* vere, nor any means to be condemnable that tended 
to bring him to puniſhment ; this, in his opinion, 
would act in a great meaſure to that end; it might help 
to criminate guilt, but could not injure the innocent, 

Lord Camelford was not induced to give up his opi- 
nion upon it by what fell from the noble Lord; it ra- 
ther ſerved, in ſome places, he ſaid, to confirm what 
he had aſſerted; that to make the beſt of it, it would 
be entirely uſeleſs; for ſurely if extortioners fled from 
ſuch a regulation into another country, where it was al- 
ready adopted, it was, by no means, unreaſonable to 

fuppoſe that delinquents would take the ſame courſe 
to avoid crimination in this; it might ſtill go farther, 
it might be the very means of preventing an opportu- 
nity to puniſh the offender, as he would know the con- 
ſequence of returning home, which he otherwiſe 
might do while he thought there was a poſſibility 
of remaining undiſcovered, and, by taking the exam- 
ple of the Dutchmen, fly to another, and laugh at all 
=p laws that were made againſt him. 

The Earl of Efingham ſaid, he could not ſee why 
hs man who came fairly by his property ſhould he. 
ſitate to ſtate it openly ; he ſhould rather think he 
would be happy at ſuch an opportunity of preventing 
any ſuſpicion being entertained againſt him. 
The clauſe was agreed to by the Committee. 
The remainder of the bill was . * chene 
any farther obſervation. 5 
Lord Sydney moved for the Amd of two ſts 
reſpeQting the mode of chooſing four of their Lord- 
_— alt as members of this new - court of judi- 


cature, 
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cature, and ſeveral amendments, which met no op- 
poſition; when the report of the Committee was 


ordered to be made the next day. 


. ²˙ ]u—ͤ—ñ—ͤ Se 
Auguſt 9. 
| ES) >. FROL ST 
ON THE 


kast. INDIA REGULATION BILL. 
| The ſaid bill was read the third time. Moved, 


e“ That the bill with the amendments ao paſs,” 


Queſtion put thereupon, 
_ Reſolved in the affirmative, 


Diſſentient, | 

| Becauſe we think the principle of the bill falſe, 
unjuſt, and unconſtitutional. Falſe, in as much as 
it provides no effectual remedy for the evils it affects 


to cure ;—unjuſt, as it indiſcriminately compels all 


perſons returning from India to furniſh the means of 
accuſation and perſecution againſt themſelves ;—and 
unconſtitutional, becauſe it eſtabliſhes a new criminal 
court of judicature, in which the admiſſion of in- 


competent evidence is expreſſly directed, and the 


ſubje& is unneceſſarily deprived of his molt ineftima- 
ble 1 a trial by jury. 


PORTLAND, 
* CHOLMONDELEY, 
CARLISLE, 
DEVONSHIRE, 
NORTHINGTON, 
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De following . was laid upon the Table f jth 
| _ Houſes. 


Whitehall, Auguft . 


EXTRACT of a letter from the Prefident and 
Council of Bombay, to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India Company, tranſ- 
mitted to the Right Honourable Lord Sydney, his 
Majeſty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Dated Bombay-Caſtle, April 7. 1784. 
Received over land, —_ Jo 


A few hours after we had deſed'o our accompanying 
Addreſs of the 31ſt ult. on the 1ſt inſtant we were 
informed, by advices from Lieutenant-colonel Barry 
'of the 12th, that the Treaty of Peace between the 
Honourable Company and the Nabob Tippoo Sultan 
had been actually ſigned the night before. 

Veſterday, by the return of the Scorpion from 
Tellicherry, we received two letters from the Com- 
miſſioners, Meſſrs. Staunton and Huddleſton, of the 
12th and 18th ult. inclofing a copy of the Treaty 
itſelf, and an Addreſs to the honourable Court of 
Directors, which we now have the honour to tranſ= 
mit with this. 

We embrace this early om nity of congratulat- 
ing your Honours on this happy event having at 
length taken place, and of peace G reſtored to 

your ſettlements 1 in 1128 ; 


TREATY 


T9 BY 


TREATY of PEAck with the Nabob Tippoo 
SULTAUN BAHAUDER. 


7 Company 1 ; (9%. ons 


'TREA TY of perpetual Peace and F. riendſbip between 
the Honourable the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, and 
the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder on bis own Behalf, 
for the Countries of Seringapatam, Hyder Nagur, &c. 
and all his other Poſſeſſions, ſettled by Anthony Sadleir, 
George Leonard Staunton, and Jobn Huddleſton, 
| Efquires, on Behalf of the Honourable Engliſh Eaſt- 
India Company, for all their Poſſeſfions, and for the 
Carnatic Payen Gaut, by virtue of Powers delegated 
o the Right Honourable the Preſident and Select 
Committee of Fort St. George for that Purpoſe, by the 
Honourable the Governor General and Council ap- 
pointed by the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
10 direct and control all political Afairs of the 
Honourable Eaſt-India Company in India, and by the 
faid Nabob, agreeably to the following Articles, which 
are to be firifily and invariably obſerved, as long 
as the Sun and Moon ſhall laſt, by both Parties 
' that is to ſay, by the Engliſh Company, and the three 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and 
the Nabeb Tippoo Sultaun Babauder. 


Article I. 


PEACE 4 FR ſhall ay take 
place between the ſaid Company and the Nabob 


Tippoo 
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The following Paper was laid upon the Table Y jth 
Houſes. 


V. bite ball, Auguſt 9. 


EXTRACT of a letter from the Prefident and 
Council of Bombay, to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India Company, tranſ- 
mitted to the Right Honourable Lord Sydney, his 
Majeſty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Dated Bombay-Caſtle, April 7s 4 

Received over land, 3 3. 


A few hours after we had cloſed our accompanying 
Addreſs of the 31ſt ult. on the 1ſt inſtant we were 
informed, by advices from Lieutenant-colonel Barry 
'of the 12th, that the Treaty of Peace between the 
Honourable Company and the Nabob Tippoo Sultan 
had been actually ſigned the night before. 

Yeſterday, by the return of the Scorpion from 
Tellicherry, we received two letters from the Com- 
miſſioners, Meſſrs. Staunton and Huddleſton, of the 
12th and 18th ult. incloſing a copy of the Treaty 
itſelf, and an Addreſs to the honourable Court of 
Directors, which we now a the honour to tranſ- 
mit with this. 

We embrace this early opportunity of congratulat- 
ing your Honours on this happy event having at 
length taken place, and of peace being reſtored ta 
your ſettlements i in 100 | 


* 


Et as 


Tzxtary of PEACE with the Nabob Tiproo 
SULTAUN BAHAU DER. 


> Company? "7 ("Re 1 
Seal. Seal. 

TREA rr of perpetual Peace and Friendſhip between 
the Honourable the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, and 
the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder on his own Behalf, 
for the Countries of Seringapatam, Hyder Nagur, &c. 
and all his other Poſſeſſions, ſettled by Anthony Sadleir, 
George Leonard Staunton, and Fobn Huddleſton, 
Efquires, on Behalf of the Honourable Engliſh Eaſt- 
India Company, for all their Poſſeſfions, and for the 
Carnatic Payen Gaut, by virtue of Powers delegated 
to the Right Honourable the Prefident and Select 
Committee of Fort St. George for that Purpoſe, by the 
Honourable the Governor General and Council ap- 
pointed by the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
10 direct and control all political Affairs of the 
Honourable Eaſt- India Company in India, and by the 
ſaid Nabob, agreeably to the following Articles, which 
are to be firiftly and invariably obſerved, as long 
as the Sun and Moon ſhall laſt, by both Parties; 
' that is to ſay, by the Engliſh Company, and the three 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and 
the Nebob Ti ippoo Sultaun Babauder. 


Anicle I. 


PEACE and friendſhip ſhall immediately take 
mum between the ſaid Company and the Nabob 
Tippoo | 


L , ] 
Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder, and their friends and 
allies; particularly including therein the Rajahs of 
Tanjore and Travencore, who are friends and allies 
to the Engliſh, and the Carnatic Payen Gaut; alſo 
Tipppe, Saltaun's friends and allies; The Biby of 
| —.— anore, and the Hajahs or Zemindars of the 
Malabar Coaſt are included in this Treaty. The 
Engliſn will not, directly or indirectiy, aſſiſt the ene - 
mies of the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder, nor 
make war upon his friends or allies; and the Nabob 
Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder will not, directly or indi- 
rectly, aſſiſt the enemies, nor make war upon * 
friends or allies of the Engliſh = 
Atticle II. Immediately after ſigning and ſealing 
the Treaty, by the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder, 
and the three Engliſh Commiſſioners, the ſaid Nabob 
Mall ſend orders for the. complete evacuation of the 
Carnatic; and the . reftoration of all the forts and 
places in it now poſſeſſed by his troops, the forts of 
Amboorgur and Satgur excepted: And ſuch evacua- 
tion and reſtoration ſhall actually and effectually be 
made in the ſpace of thirty days from the day of ſign- 
ing the Treaty: And the ſaid Nabob ſhlall alſo, im- 
mediately after figning the Treaty, ſend orders for the 
releaſe of all the perſons Who were taken and made 
priſoners in the late wat, and now alive, whether 
European or native; and for their being ſafely con- 
ducted to and delivered at fuch Engliſh forts or ſettle- 
ments, as ſhall be neareſt to the places where they 


now are, ſo that the ſaid reledſe and delivery of the 
me e W fn Sema be made in thirty 
days 
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days from the day of figning the Treaty the Nabob 


will cauſe them to be ſupplied with proviſions and 
conveyances for the journey, the expence of which 
ſhall be made good to him by the Company. The 
Commiſſioners will ſend an officer or officers to 


' accompany the priſoners to the different places where 


they are to be delivered; in particular, Abdul Wahab 
Cawn, taken at Chitoor, and his family, ſhall be im- 


mediately releaſed, and, if willing to return to the 


Carnatic, ſhall be allowed to do ſo. If any perſon or 
perſons belonging to the ſaid Nabob, and taken by the 
Company in the late war, be now alive, and in prifon 
in Bencoolen, or other territories of the Company, 
ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall be immediately releaſed, 
and, if willing to return, ſhall be ſent without delay 
to the neareſt fort or ſertlement in the Myſore country: 
Baſwapa, late Amuldar or Palicacherry, ſhall be” re- 
leaſed, and at liberty to depart. 

Article III. Immediately after ſigning and ſealing 


the treaty, the Engliſh Commiſſioners ſhall give 


written orders for the delivery of Onore, Carwar and 
Sadaſhevagada, and forts or places adjoining thereto, 
and ſend a ſhip or ſhips to bring away the garriſons. 


The Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder will cauſe the 
troops in thoſe places to be ſupplied with proviſions, 


and any other neceſſary aſſiſtance for their voyage to 
Bombay, (their paying for the ſame :) the Commiſ- 


ſioners will likewiſe give at the ſame time written 


orders for the immediate delivery of the forts and 


diſtriéts of Caroor, Auracourchy and Daraparam ; 
| and ANNIE after the releaſe and delivery of the 


- Priſoners 


L $2 3 
Priſoners as before mentioned, the fort and diſtrict 
of Dindigul ſhall be evacuated and reſtored to the 
Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder, and none of the 
troops of the Company ſhall afterwards remain in 


the country of the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahau- 
Article IV. As ſoon as all the priſoners are re- 


leaſed and delivered, the fort and diſtrift of Canna- 
nore ſhall be evacuated, and reſtored to Ali Rajah 
Biby, the Queen of that country, in the preſence of 
any one perſon, without troops, whom the Nabob 
Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder may appoint for that pur- 
poſe ; and at the ſame time that the orders are given 
for the evacuation and delivery of the forts of Canna- 
nore and Dindigul, the ſaid Nabob ſhall give written 
orders for the evacuation and delivery of Amboorgur 
and Satgur to the Engliſh ; and in the mean time 
none of the troops of the ſaid Nabob ſhall be left in 
any part of the Carnatic, except in the two forts 
above mentioned. | 
Article V. After the concluſion of this treaty, hs | 
Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder will make no claim 
whatever in future on the Carnatic, 
Article VI. All perſons whatſoever, who have 
been taken and carried away from the Carvatic Payen 
Gaut, (which includes Tanjore) by the late Nabob 
2 Hyder Ali Cawn Bahauder, who is in Heaven, or by 
the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder, or otherwiſe 
belonging to the Carnatic, and now in the Nabob 
Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder's dominions, and willing 
to return, ſhall be immediately allowed to return with 


their 
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their families and children, or as ſoon as may be con- 
venient for themſelves ; and all perſons belonging to 
the Vencatagcherry Rajah, who were taken priſoners 


1n returning from the fort of Vellour, to which place 


they had been ſent with proviſions, ſhall alſo be re- 
leaſed, and permitted immediately to return. Lifts 
of the principal perſons belonging to the Nabob 
Mahomed Ali Cawn Bahauder, and to the Rajah of 
Vancatagcherry, ſhall be delivered to the Nabob 
Tippoo Sultaun's miniſters. And the Nabob will 
cauſe the contents of this article to be publicly notified 
throughout his country. 

Article VII. This being the 3 period of ge- 
neral peace and reconciliation, the Nabob Tippoo 
Sultaun Bahauder, as a teſtimony and proof of his 


friendſhip to the Engliſh, agrees, that the Rajahs or 


Zemindars on this coaſt, who have favoured the Engliſh 
in the late war, ſhall not be moleſted on that account. 

Article VIII. The Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Ba- 
hauder hereby renews and confirms all the commer- 
cial privileges and immunities given to the Engliſh 
by the late Nabob Hyder Ali Cawn Bahauder, 
who is in heaven, and particularly ſtipulated and 
ſpecified in the treaty between the Company and 


the ſaid Nabob, concluded the 8th of Auguſt, 1770. 


Article IX. The Nabob. Tippoo Sultaun Ba- 
hauder ſhall reſtore the factory and privileges poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Engliſh at Callicut until the year 1779. 
(or 1193 Hegira) and ſhall reſtore mount Dilly, and 
its diſtrict, belonging to the ſettlement of Telli- 


cherry, and poſſeſſed by the Engliſh till taken by 


Sadar Cawn, at the commencement of the late war. 
Uuu Article 
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| Article X. This treaty mall be f igned and ſeal- 
ed by the Engliſh Commiſſioners, and a copy of it 
ſhall afterwards be ſigned and ſealed by the Preſident 
and Select Committee of Fort St. George, and re- 
turned to the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun Bahauder in 
one month, or ſooner if poſſible; and the ſame ſhall 
be acknowledged under the hands and ſeals of the 
Governor General and Council of Bengal, and the 
Governor and Select Committee of Bombay, as bind- 
ing upon all the governments in India; and copies 
of the treaty, ſa acknowledged, ſhall be ſent to the 
ſaid Nabob in three months, or ſooner if poſſible, 
In teſtimony ' whereof the ſaid contracting parties 
have figned, ſealed, and interchangeably delivered 
two inſtruments of the ſame tenor and date; to wit, 
the ſaid three Commiſſioners on behalf of the honour- 
able Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, and the Carnatic 
Payen Gaut; and the ſaid Nabob Tippoo Sultaun 
Bahauder on his own behalf, and the dominions of Se- 
ringapatam and Hyder Nagur, &c. Thus executed 
at Mangulore (otherwiſe called Codial Bunder) this 
11th day of March, and year 1784 of the Chriſtian 
#ra, and 16th day of the moon Rabillaſany, | in the 
year of the Hegira 1 198, 


(Signed) 


Tippoo Sultaun's Anthony Sadleir, (L. S.) 
| ( | ) Geo. Leonard Staunton, (L. S.) 


John Huddleſton. RS) 


Signature, 


A true copy, 
. C. Jackſon, 
Secretary to the Embaſſy. 
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Auguſt 12. 


In a Committee, on the Eaſt. India Company re- 
lief bill, Lord Galway in the chair, 
The Duke of Portland ſaid, he did not conceive 
that the preſent ſtate of the Company's affairs war- 
ranted the making ſuch a dividend as this bill went 
to allow them; nay, the bill itſelf declared as much, 
for it ſer forth, that the embarraſſed ſituation of the 
Faſt-India n was ſuch, as to oblige them to 
apply to Parliament for relief, and after granting this 
relief, they were to be permitted to make a dividend 
equal to that which was made while they were in the 
moſt flouriſhing circumſtances; this was ſurely a a 
contradiCtion; for if they were actually in thoſe diſ- 
treſſed circumſtances the bill ſet forth, how were they 
to make this dividend juſtly? to expend among them- 
ſelves what was meant to be laviſhed on them, in- 
ſtead of paying their creditors, was a very poor rea- 
ſon for obtaining this bounty — It might be ſaid, the 
preſent bill, with reſpect tb allowing a dividend of 
eight per cent., was exactly fimilar to one which had 
been introduced in a late Adminiſtration, and there- 
fore he would point out the difference; that, in the 
firſt place, was merely a temporary bill, and was to 
be in force for only fix months, while the preſent 
was to be a perpetual one; that was brought in 
previous to the Company's affairs having undergone 
a thorough inveſtigation, and it was thought, to lower 
the dividend before that was done, would in a great 
= aL IX ; meas 
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meaſure be prejudging them: ſuch was far from be- 
ing the caſe now ; an inveſtigation had taken place: 
their poverty was known to all the world, and by no 
means warranted ſuch, according to their circumſtan= 
ces, he might ſay extravagant dividend — It was the 


intention of that Adminiſtration, in caſe they found : 


them in the ſituation they ſuſpected, and which they 
were ſince proved to be, to have lowered their divi· 


dend to ſix per cent. to have introduced every ſpe 


cies of ceconomy in their direction, and by every lau- 
dable means to have endeavoured to leſſen their enor- 
mous debt. Upon the view of their affairs, he did 


not know whether they ought to be allowed to make 


any dividend ; bur it was very plain, t that ſo large a 
one as eight per cent. would, be very improper ; he 


therefore intended, when they came to that clauſe, 


to move an amendment, and to have che word fix in- 
ſerted inſtead of eight. by 
The Earl of Abingdon ſaid, 60 It is "not a little curious 
to ſee noble Lords returning to the charge, after hav- 
ing ſo ignomipiouſly deſerted their colours ; I ſay i ig- 
nominiouſly, my Lords, becauſe, after making a ſhew 


as if they meant to 3 the citadel itſelf, and re - 


treating without even an attempt to do ſo, they are 
now advancing + in all the pomp of battle array, to at- 
tack a poor little out · poſt, ſcarcely worthy of notice; 


though yet ſufficiently ſtrong (as I truſt it will appear) | 


to defeat the proweſs of ſuch aſailants, 5 
« My Lords, my meta phor is in the eye of your 


">. 
. 


| Lordſhips' comprehenfion, and needs no other expla» 


nation from me, than, that 1 came down the other 


4e 
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Fay by ſummons, to the houſe, to bear what the 
itioniſts had to ſay againſt the bill for regulating 

xhe affairs of India ; and I found them dumb. I am 
no here upon the bill for the relief of the Company, 
and I find them about to be reſtored to their ſpeech. 
For my-part, I do not mean to trouble your Lordſhips 
With any arguments of mine upon the preſent bill. It 
appears to me to be nothing more than the neceſſary 
conſequence of what went before; for, to regulate 
the affairs of India, and then not to ſupport that re- 
gulation by every poſſible means of relief, is a com- 
pound of heterogeneous policy, fit only for the adop- 
= of a diſcordant coalition. But, my Lords, being 
upon my legs, and it having been ſaid of the bill for 
the regulation of the affairs of India, as having powers 
unconſtitutionally veſted in it, I will ſay one word 
upon that point. In any other view I do not mean 
to trouble your Lordſhips with any alterations of 
mine. The Oriental knowledge of that bill is a ſpe - 
cies of knowledge which I do not poſſeſs, nor did I 
ever aſpire to. It is to the policy of the bill that I 
have fimply and ſolely looked. And here, my Lords, 
- whilſt in this view of it I feel every ſatisfaction that 
I can defire, whilſt I perceive every endeavour to ac- 
commodate the ſubje& matter of that bill to the 
Juſtice, to tle policy, and to the welfare of this 
country, that ſatisfaction in me, and thoſe endeavours 
of his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters, are not a little 
beightened by the contraſt, which, in compariſon, 
that bill bears with the bill of his Majeſty's late 
Mjnifgrs upon. the ee that bill I ſee 
8 eil j A deſire 
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a defire to leave us the Conſtitution we have; a Con- 
ſtitution, one atom of which I never will conſent to 
part with; I ſee a deſire of preſerving thoſe rights in 
the legiſlature, without the preſervation of which; we 
cannot hold the Conſtitution we now poſſeſs 1 ſee a 
diſpoſition of accommodation, not only to the rights 
of the legiſlature, but even to the parties intereſted 
and concerned in the regulations propoſed." A diſpo- 
ſition mex. perhaps W. and yet, my Lords, 
fingle inſtance. I think it had been more conſtitu- 
tional, if /ome of the powers given to the Court of 
Directors, had been lodged in the Crown, and not 
only more conſtitutional, but with more ſafety, and 
with more real benefit to the public; but this is mat. 
ter of opinion of which experience muſt be the proof. 
This is what I ſee-in that bill; but, what did T ſee in 
the other? The very reverſe of all this. A violation 
of chartered rights in the very teeth of thoſe who poſ- 
ſed thoſe rights? An abolute and direct confiſcation 
of private property; an attack upon the juſt, legal 
and undoubted pretogative of the Crown. A new 
executive power ſet up in the ſtate, at the head of 
which was placed an aſpiring and an ambitious man. 
A ſituation, to which if he had arrived, we ſhould 
have ſecn him, although not wearing the crown upon. 
his head, actually, and to all intents and purpoſes, 
the Governor of this country; for, what was his 
fituarion, my Lords? Placed at the head of ſeven no- 
minees of his own, they pouring the wealth and trea- 
W of the Eaſt into his * with a patronage be- 
: ſides, 
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ſides, infinitely greater than the Crown poſſeſſes. 
Againſt ſuch a fituation, what ſtruggle could the 
Crown have made, and what had become of the con- 
ſtitution of this country, when property had been 
thus invaded, and monarchy ſo diveſted of its 
rights? 

«© This was the bill for regulating the Eaſt- Indies: 
That upon which oppoſition was dumb, was the bill 
for the ſame purpoſe ; and with this view of the ſub- 
Je, I leave the matter with your Lordſhips : Not 
being able, however, to fit down without holding up 
my eyes and hands againſt that accurſed coalition, 
without which, thoſe. noble Lords, who, from the 
very letter and ſpirit of their own proteſts, upon the 
Journals of the Houſe, ought to have been the very 
Foremoſt in the ſupport of the preſent Eaſt-India bill, 
are now proteſting againſt their own proteſts, and 
placing themſelves in a ſituation pitiable, if not cen- 
8 even in their own fight,” | | 

Lord Walſingbam faid the bill before their Lord- 
ſhips had ſeveral points in view; it firſt went to 
give the Company that relief which they were at 
preſent in want of; then to enable them to accept 
thoſe bills which had been drawn upon them, and 
to permit them to make a dividend that they had 
long been accuſtomed” to; that their affairs ſhould 
_. juſt! now be rather embarraſſed, did not by any 
means imply that they were not in a ſolvent condi- 
tion, or call for a diminution of their dividend on 
account of their inability to ſatisfy every demand 
ven them at this moment; when it was conſidered 
a 15+ to 
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to Twhat expence they had been put by the late 
war, and the aſſiſtance they had given us in the In- 
dies, it could not be any matter of ſurpriſe that 
they, as well as every other part of the community, 
mould feel its effects; on the rene wal of their char- 
ter, beſides the 400,000], they agreed to pay a cer- 
tain ſum for every regiment of regulars which ſhould 
de ſent over for the protection of their territories, 
' beſides an allowance to the ſhips of the line enga- 
ged in that ſervice; this was found to preſs very 
heavy on them during the late war, but this did not 
induce them to wiſh to abandon the country in her 
Miſtreſs : on the contrary, burdened as they were 
with. the expences of a war .neither brought. on by 
them, or in their territories, they generouſly gave 
three ſhips of the line to the ſervice of the publie, 
and yet now there appeared a backwardneſs to re- 
trieve them from that diſtreſs which had been 
brought upon them; government was moſt certainly 
af great ſervice to them, and when the ſubject was 
Properly conſidered, they would be found to be of 
infinite ſervice to the public—the ſums. they paid 
for their charter, to the exciſe, cuſtoms, &c. were 
very conſiderable, and therefore it was highly neceſ. 
ſary to give a tranſient ſupport. to the Company, 
leſt a decreaſe in the revenue ſhould be the conſe- 
| quence of their preſent. embarraſſment — beſides, 
there was à kind of agreement that they. ſhould 
have the relief which this bill held out, for it was 
on that principle they had come to the reſolution. of 
--; ay regulations contained i in that. bill 
which 


h „ 
which ſo very lately paſſed their Lordſhips— The 
bills that it was meant to allow them to accept, 
were thoſe which had been drawn on them for 
goods purchaſed, and which were either now ar- 
rived, or on their paſſage home the want of money 
there rendered the ſervants of the Company incap- 
able to purchaſe freight for their ſhipping ; they 
therefore had no other alternative than either to 
draw on the Company here beyond the ſum al- 
lowed by a& of Parliament, or to let the ſhips lay 
by for a twelvemonth, and to ſee the goods carried 
to another market, there being aRually at that time 
no leſs than fourteen” foreign ſhips in India, who 
were waiting, and would have been happy in ſuch 
an opportunity; they wiſely had preferred the for- 
mer, and it would be extremely unjuſt not to per- 
mit the Company to accept thoſe drafts for which 
9 might almoſt be ſaid they had property in hand 
Ass to the dividend of eight per cent. he could 

not ſee the leaft reaſon why it ſhould not be al- 

lowed, but many ftrong ones in its favour ; — 
very neceſſary that the credit of the Company ſh 
de maintained, and this could not be done, was the 

dividend to be lowered; there were many foriegn= 

ders who had property in the Company's funds, who 
would take the alarm at ſuch a meaſure, and per- 
haps be induced immediately to ſell out, not only to 
the dettiment of the Company's credit, but might 
effect the fonds in general; for which reaſon he 
| Hould oppoſe rhe motion which the noble Duke 
bad faid he intended to make, | 18: 
Lord 
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Lord Stormont ſuppoſing himſelf alluded to by 
the noble Lord who ſpoke firſt, aſſured him, that 
ſo far from having been dumb on the occaſion allu- 
ded to, he found himſelf greatly indebted to the 
Houſe for their indulgence, and ought to apologize 
| for having been ſo prolix on that occaſion. Had 
the noble Lord been in his place, he would have 
heard him attempt to deliver his. ſentiments at large 
upon it: their Lordſhips had done him the honour 
to liſten to thoſe - ſentiments; and he would not 
trouble them with a repetition, nor his opinion upon 
another ſubject, which the noble Lord had thought 
| proper to touch upon, but confine himſelf entirely 
to the bill then before the Houſe. This bill ap- 
peared to him to be one of the greateſt contradic- 
tions in itſelf that was ever brought for their Lord - 
ſhips to determine upon: it ſet out with begging re- 
lief for the Company, being unable to extricate 
themſelves from their embarraſſments and by way 
of providing againſt their falling into a ſimilar pre- 
dicament, they were allowed to do what? Why im- 
mediately to ſquander away that money which was 
to be given to them; that was, to make as large a 
dividend as they made when their affairs. were in the 
| moſt flouriſhing condition. He believed it was the 
firſt time that it had ever been ſuggeſted, that a 
merchant could fetrieve himſelf by continuing that 
expenditure which he purſued: during his getting be- 
hindhand; ſuch an idea would be laughed at in a 
private concern; and as politics, and the affairs of 
State were ſaid to beat a ſimilitude, as a great letter 
. to 
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to a ſmall one, ſo he thought in this caſe ſuch a pro- 
poſition was ridiculous. The noble Lord who 
ſpoke laſt, had aſſigned a reaſon for its being brought 
forward; it was the terms of the bargain between 
the Miniſter and the Company ; but he could ſcarcely 
credit that a Miniſter of this country would fo far 
degrade himſelf as to commence a ſecret negocia- 
tion with any body of men in the kingdom, and 
likewiſe to enter into a ſtipulation for the ſake of 
carrying on a favourite meaſure ; but provided that 
was the fact, their Lordſhips could not be bound to 
ratify a treaty they had neyer heard of, as no ſuch 
thing was even hinted at during the progreſs of the 
other bill; it was ſufficient for them to conſider 
whether the Company were or were not in diſtreſs ; 
if they were in diſtreſs, and which he verily believed 
to be the caſe, they certainly ought to be relieved ; 
but then they were certainly incapable to make the 
_ dividend propoſed; if they were able to make this 
dividend, they could not be ſaid to be in want of 
relief: one of theſe ſuppoſitions muſt be the caſe; 
and of courſe the bill, which went to provide far 
both, muſt certainly be abſurd, The noble Duke 
bad referred to the bill which paſſed in 1773, upon 
.. Which he ſhould alſo beg leave to ſay a few words : 
at that time the Company's ftock, by art and arti- 
fice, was raiſed to 270, and the dividend to twelve 
and an half per cent, He did nat mean to enter 
into the particulars of the methods made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, but merely to ſtate, that by way of 
ſupporting the credit of the Company, and to pre. 

: . vent 
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Lord (Stormont ſuppoſing himſelf alluded to by 
the noble Lord who ſpoke firſt, aſſured him, that 
ſo far from having been dumb on the occaſion allu- 
ded to, he found himſelf greatly indebted to the 
Houſe for their indulgence, and ought to apologize 
| for having been ſo prolix on that occaſion. Had 
the noble Lord been in his place, he would have 
heard him attempt to deliver his ſentiments at large 
upon it: their Lordſhips had done him the honour 
to liſten to thoſe ſentiments; and he would not 
trouble them with a repetition, nor his opinion upon 
another ſubject, which the noble Lord had thought 
| ptoper to touch upon, but confine himſelf entirely 
to the bill then before the Houſe. This bill ap- 
peared to him to be one of the greateſt contradic- 
tions in itſelf that was ever brought for their Lord- 
ſhips to determine upon: it ſet out with begging re- 
lief for the Company, being unable to extricate 
| themſelves from their embarraſſments and by way 
of providing againſt their falling into a ſimilar pre- 
dicament, they were allowed to do what? Why im- 
mediately to ſquander away that money which was 
to be given to them; that was, to make as large a 

dividend as they made when their affairs were in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition. He believed it was the 
firſt time that it had ever been ſuggeſted, that a 
merchant could fetrieve himſelf by continuing that 
expenditure, which he purſued during his getting be- 
hindhand; ſuch an idea would be laughed at in a 
private concern; and as politics. and the affairs of 
State were ſaid to bear a fimilitude, as a great letter 
Ei = 
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to a ſmall one, ſo he thought in this caſe ſuch a pro- 
poſition was ridiculous. The noble Lord who 
ſpoke laſt, had aſſigned a reaſon for its being brought 
forward ;- it was the terms of the bargain between 
the Miniſter and the Company; but he could ſcarcely 
credit that a Miniſter of this country would fo far 
degrade him ſelf as to commence a ſecret negocia- 
tion with any body of men in the kingdom, and 
likewiſe to enter into a ſtipulation for the ſake of 
carrying on a favourite meaſure ; but provided that 
was the fact, their Lordſhips could not be bound to 
ratify. a treaty they had never heard of, as no ſuch 


thing was even hinted at during the progreſs of the 


other bill; ir was ſufficient for them to conſider 
whether the Company were or were not in diſtreſs; 
if they were in diſtreſs, and which he verily believed 
to be the caſe, they certainly ought to be relieved ; 
but then they were certainly incapable to make the 
dividend propoſed; if they were able to make this 


dividend, they could not be ſaid to be in want of 
relief: one of theſe ſuppoſitions muſt be the caſe; 


and of courſe the bill, which went to provide. for 
both, muſt certainly be abſurd, The noble Duke 


bad referred to the bill which paſſed in 1773, upon 
- Which he ſhould alſo beg leave to ſay a few words: 


at that time the Company's ſtock, by art and arti- 
fice, was raiſed to 270, and the dividend to twelve 
and an half per cent, He did nat mean to enter 
into the particulars of the methods made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, but merely to ſtate, that by way of 


: ſupporting the credit of the Company, and to pre. 
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vent a South-ſea bubble, it was thought adviſeable 
to lower their dividend to ſix per cent., and this was 
done without any injury, but to an apparent advan- 
tage of the Company. Rumour informed him, and 
rumour had been pretty right of late, of a ſecret 
which he would ſtate to the Houſe: it had occurred 
in a place which was not remarkable for keeping ſe- 
crets, and therefore no wonder that rumour had got 
hold of it; —it ſaid the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been ſo convinced of the impropriety of grant- 
ing ſo large a dividend as eight per cent. that 
he actually had determined on ſending the bill to the 
Houſe with only ſix; this however the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been diverted from, but how ? 
Not by convincing him he was wrong, but by its 
being alledged that the proprietors would not be ſa- 
tisfied, many of whom were foreigners, who would 
likely fell out, and ſome other cogent reaſons, from 
another quarter that prevailed on him to give up the 
point even againſt his own opinion. Thus far ſaid 
rumour ; and although he could not attempt to de- 
termine on its veracity, yet he thought it was very 
likely, for he believed the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as well as any other man, muſt ſee the ab- 
ſurdity of making ſo large a dividend as the bill 
went to allow, while they were in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances; as to the lowering the dividend hav- 
ing any poſſible effect to the injury of the Com- 
pany's credit, was ridiculous; for at the time it was 
reduced from twelve and an half to ſix, no ſuch 
Thing happened: why then ſhould it be expected 
; | | to 
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to have a different effect, when it was reduced 


only two per cent.? For his part, he was of a firm 


opinion, it would act to the advantage of the 
Company; for every man might draw this conclu- 
fion ; they are now actually determined to pay off 
their debts, and in a ſhort time we ſhall undoubt- 
edly have a much larger dividend ; if, however 
matters of this kind were to meet the approbation 
of the Houſe, becauſe they were introduced by a 
Miniſter, why might he not as well at once tell them 
ſuch a meaſure was requiſite, he had determined upon 
it, and not trouble them with the form of paſſing a 
bill at all; for it was rather unlucky for a bill of this 
kind, that it was made public all over the kingdom 
and very juſt it was in his opinion that it ſhould be 
ſo; it was unlucky, however, in this inſtance, be- 


8 cauſe there was not an apprentice boy behind tbe 


counter, nor a cobler in his ſtall, but would be able 
immediately to ſee the abſurdity of this bill, which 
bad been ſubmitted to their Lordſhips' wiſdom; that 
is, if it ſhould paſs in its preſent form ; the Miniſter, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the Miniſtry, might 
bold themſelves highly obliged to their Lordſhips 
for their ready acquieſcence to every propoſition 


brought forward, and for their quiet adoption of 
every meaſure introduced, however abſurd: but ſuch 


a mode of conduct would be, to render that Houſe 
intirely uſeleſs, and their attendance totally unneceſ- 
ſary. Having ſtated a variety of other arguments, 
and drawing a compariſon with all the other bills 


| hat had paſſed ſince the year 1773, his Lordſhip - 


Tx} 3 | concluded 
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concluded with declaring he ſhould ſupport the no- 
ble Duke's motion tor reducing the dividend to fix 
per cent. 

The Earl of Abingdon had not alhided to the ſecond 
reading of the former bill; he had come to the houſe = 
to hear what would have been ſaid on it on the third 
reading, when the whole phalanx of oppoſition had 
attended, and not one of them opened his mouth; 
he remembered the noble Lord had ſpoke on the ſe- 
cond reading, and he heartily wiſhed that previous to 
that he had been deaf, or the noble Lord dumb, as 
he then ſhould have efcaped hearing ſuch a farrago 
of bombaſtic —— Hete his Lordſhip was n to 

order by the whole Houfe. 

Lord Walfingham fait the noble Viſcount muſt 

have miſunderſtood him; he had meant to ſtate that 
_ the ſuppoſition of ſome ſuch relief being granted to 
the Company, as was intended by this bill, had in- 
duced them, at a General Court, to come to the re- 
ſolution of conſenting not to oppoſe thoſe regulations 
that were contained In the bill which had fo ly 
paſſed. | 

Lord Thurlsw could not conceive how the debate 
| Had taken fuch a turn; for the regular mode was to 
let the preamble be read, and if there was no objec- 
tion to that, to paſs on through the different clauſes 
until they came to the one in which the alteration was 


meant to be made; but here the preamble of a bill, 


which was meant för ſeveral purpoſes, was quoted 
for the opportunity of ſhewing what was called the 
abſurdity of, in lack, A Part of a clauſe; for if their 
| Lordſhips 
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Lordſhips had taken the trouble, they would have 

found the remainder would, in a great meaſure, have 
ſatisfied their doubts; it was very certain that the 
Eaſt-India Company were at this moment in want of 
ſome relief to maintain their credit, until they ſhould 
have an opportunity of turning that property, which 
| was as good as money, into ready ſpecie; but then 
indeed one part of the bill allowed them to make a 
_ dividend, and to maintain their credit by making it 
the ſame it had been for ſome years ; this was ac- 
counted a direct contradiction, an abſurdity, becauſe 
it did not provide for reducing the debt with which 
it was incumbered, when, in reality, the very ſame 
clauſe ſaĩd that all the ſurplus, revenues, &c. ſhould 
be appropriated to that purpoſe ; -but yet ſix per cent. 
was thought infinitely better than the eight: he 
ſhould like to be informed why fix in particular? 
The noble Duke, indeed, had faid they had better 
make no dividend at all ; bur this he ſuppoſed would 
not be inſiſted upon; ſix, however, ſeemed the fa- 
vourite ſum; for why, he did not at prefent know, 
as he could not ſee that it was worth while to ha- 
zard the reputation of the Company for 64,000l. 
which was the whole that would be ſavad by the re- 
- duction, notwithſtanding the alarm that ſuch a mea- 
fure would give as to the ſolvency of the Company; 
the idea of the foreigners ſelling out, had been treated 
with a degree of levity, but to him it appeared in a 
very ſerious point of view; in the year 1773, which 
had been alluded to, foreigners had a conſiderable 
property in the Company's funds; but it was ſmall 
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in cempariſon to what they had at this time; they 
had then ſold out very faſt on the reduction of the 
ividend, and it was natural to ſuppoſe they would 
do the ſame now, which would be of the utmoſt 
conſequence, as it would reduce the price of their 
fund, and fink their credit. Government undoubt- 
edly ought to have a power to regulate the dividends 
of a Company, who had the ſole trade of a country, 
to the excluſion of every other ſubject of a large 
country, leſt they ſhould not act to the advantage of 
the community at large, which had been the caſe in 
the South Sea buſineſs ; but there was not the leaſt 
ſimilarity between that and the preſent. By what 
means, or upon what principle, was the ſum this 
Company ought to divide, to be decided upon? Was 
every demand which Government had upon them to 
be firſt paid, and then allowed to divide the reſt, as 
he did not ſuppoſe it was meant to be argued that an 
opinion of their ſolvency ought to be taken from their 
ready caſh? — There were very few merchants, he 
believed, would like their credit to be decided upon 
- on ſuch a principle. It was a pretty theory enough 
to compare the method of conducting private con- 
cerns to thoſe of a public nature; but the noble 
Viſcount was too good a politician to mean any thing 
of that nature ſeriouſſy. That a Miniſter ſhould 
ceonſult with a body of men on what was likely to 
prove to their mutual advantage, was alſo, arraigned 
as very improper ; but he hoped he ſhould never ſee | 
the day when a Miniſter would be above accommo- 
dating and acceding to what was proved would be ta 
the 
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the advantage of the body concerned, and the Public 
at large. . As to the rumour, he knew nothing at all 
of it ; but he would venture to ſay, that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had altered his plan, it had 
been for no other reaſon than upon a conviction it was 
juſt ſo to do; nay, rumour now brought him intelli- 
gence (a paper was put in his Lordſhip's hand) that 
it was no ſuch thing, and the bill had not been drawn 
up with ſix per cent.; and he fancied his was a pretty 
authentic rumour, as he believed it came from the 
hand which drew the bill: he ſaw no other reaſon for 
reducing the dividend to the favourite ſix, than that it 
would give a retroſpect to a larger, which did not 
deny their profits being equal to that of eight ; and, 
for his part, he thought eight per cent. was as little 
as could be allowed for a trading Company ; the no- 
ble Viſcount doubtleſs knew ſufficiently well, that 
the trade and commerce of this kingdom would not 
be in ſo flouriſhing a ſtare, if the merchant made no 
more than eight per cent. of his money. Provided 
the bill had been drawn up in that abſurd manner it 
had been laid out, he ſhould have been as much 
againſt its going into the world as any man; but the 
clauſes appeared to him to be perfectly correct, their 


intentions perfectly clear, and the ends they were in- 


tended for, he doubted not, would be fully anſwered. 

Lord Viſcount Stormont ſtill declared he had con- 
fidence in the rumour which had brought to him an 
account of the alteration; he knew rumours of late 
had been pretty correct; he had himſelf proved one 


to be a fact upon a ſubject which was ſcarcely cre- 


dible, 
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dible, and therefore he had little doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the preſent : but to the poir the noble and 
learned Lord wiſhed to know, why a ſix- per- cent. di- 
viden dwas to be preferred to an eight- per- cent. one; 
he would tell him his reaſon — Once more to return 
to the bill brought in, in 1773, that bill reduced the 
dividend from twelve and a half per cent. to fix, not 
only for the time being, but to continue until the 
Company's bond debt was reduced to 1,500,000. 
now it was upon the ſame principle he wifhed to ſee 
it reduced at preſent; for ſuppoſing the Company to 
be in ſuch good circumſtances as the learned Lord 
did, from which, however, he widely differed, by 
dividing ſix per cent, they. would certainly be enabled 
to reduce their bond debt much ſooner, and of courſe 
be ſooner enabled to raiſe their dividend, as this ſav- 
ing, for the remainder of the term of their charter, 
would amount to between 5 and 600, oool.; beſides, 
in the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of the kingdom, 
when the neceſſities of the State required repeated 
burthens to be laid on the people, when the primary 
neceſſaries of life were obliged to be taxed, to raiſe 
ſufficient ſupplies, he could not patiently ſee the 
ſtipend wrenched from the hard hand of the peaſant, 
do ſatisfy the extravagance of a few individuals. The 
learned Lord had ſaid, that he knew it to be a fact, 
that the foreigners ſold out at the time it was reduced 
before, and therefore he would not contradict him. 
(Lord Thurlow ſaid acroſs, the Houſe, he was told 
ſo, and he believed it.) The learned Lord, however, 
| believed i it, and he * take it for granted it was 
Nog: abſolutely 


„ 
abſolutely ſo; but what did that prove? Why nei- 
neither more nor leſs, than that the foreigners ſelling 
out was of no conſequence whatever; the experiment, 
according to this account, had been tried, and yet 
the credit of the Company was not the leaſt injured, 
but at that time gained repute. He was ſorry when 


he found a Miniſter ſcared by artifice and vague re- 


port from his intentions; he ought to poſſeſs a ſteadi- 
neſs to his purpoſe above the power of ſuch trifles; 
artifice had however ſucceeded in this inſtance, and 
the juſt ideas of the Miniſter had given way to the 
idle report that foreigners would ſell out, and he had 
ſubſtituted an injurious meaſure in its ſtead, one mo- 
ment's thought was ſufficient to prove the abſurdity 
of having paid any attention to ſach report; for if 
theſe foreigners were fo inclined, ,would they be de- 
ceived into a ſecurity by the dividend of eight per 
cent.? Would they not inſpect the Company's ac- 
counts, and judge for themſelves? And was it not 
their intereſt then, to obtain as large a dividend as 
poſſible, and ſell out while the fund was at the high. 
eſt? He therefore continued in his opinion, that the 
dividing of ſix per cent. would be a benefit, and not 
an injury to the Company. 

Lord Thurlow replied, and went into a defence of 
taxing neceſſaries, as more efficient than thoſe laid on 
luxuries, and therefore it was impoſſible to avoid 
taking from the hard hand of the peaſant; and thoſe 


Ministers who were ſo very fond of taxing trifles, 


did it more for the. ſake of popularity than ſervice 
to the country, He likewiſe defended the principle | 
222 of 


T 

of continping the dividend at eight per cent. It was 
underſtood to have been fixed as unalterable, when 
the Company renewed their charter with the noble 
Lord (Lord North) then in Adminiſtration, (and 
againſt whom he did not mean ta caſt the leaſt ſhadow 
of reflection) until their finances allowed them to ad · 
vance it; the ſum that was propoſed to be ſaved was 
very inconſiderahle, their revenues were very large, 
and their profits authoriſed a larger dividend, which, 
however, it was n to nm _ their debt n 
* reduced. os 71 

The bill. Was then och te ur lave; ahi 

were agreed to, until the Clerk came to the one for 
allowing the dividend, when the Duke of Portland 
made his motion, which was negaſived e a 
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* OUSE of COMMONS. 
Auguſt 9. 

l Burgoyne requeſted the attention of the 


HFouſe to a ſubject, which, he ſaid, he had many mos | 


tives ſor mentioning, but upon which, he did not in- 
tend to interrupt the buſineſs of the day by any 
length of debate. Should the motion, with which he 
deſigned to conclude, be objected to, by any quar- 
ter of the Houſe, he ſhould not preſs it in this 
ſeſſion. | 


10 had ben ſtated upon a lter day, that there 


Was reaſon to believe, that Sir John Burgoyne, the 
Commander in Chief of His Majeſty's forces in India, 


was under arreſt; that intelligence was within theſe 


few days confirmed, and attended with circumſtances 


not only of alarm to the private friends of that gal- 
lant officer, not only of general and anxious curioſity, 


but of important national concern. The conduct, 


and indeed the character of the ſervants of the State, 
acting in high ſituations, were matter of public care, 
and in acquitting himſelf of what he owed to a re- 


lation and a friend, he felt himfelf fortified by the re- 
flection, that he was at the ſame time doing the duty 


of the place where he ſar. He meant to move for 
papers explanatory of Sir John Burgoyne's caſe. — 
His purpoſe in ſo doing, was to defend his injured 
friend from miſrepreſentationz to ſhew the Prefidency 
of Fort St. George, that Patliament were not inat- 
tentive to the proceedings there, and to lay a foun- 
__ _ a parliamentary enquiry at a future period, 
2 2 Zz 2 He 
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He ſhould ſtate facts, which he was confident the pa- 
pers when produced would confirm. Conſcious that 
the conduct of his friend would bear any teſt, he 
was bold to appeal to the repreſentations of his ac- 
euſers; but ſhould he be miſtaken in this expecta- 
tion, it was ſtill neceſſary the papers ſhould appear, 
to ſhew in what points the accounts differed, in order 

that meaſures, the moſt ſpeedy that the diſtance would 
permit, might be taken to bring the truth to light, 
and the cauſe to iſſue. He deſired to be underſtood 
to accuſe no man; Lord Macartney, who was at the 
head of the Preſidency, was an acquaintance of long 
ſtanding, and one whom he had always much re- 
ſpected; his Lordſhip was connected in friendſnip 

with thoſe he (the General) moſt valued; and thoſe 
conſiderations apart, Lord Macartney was abſent, and 

bis juſtification was not before the Houſe. He might 
have acted by order from the Directors he might 
have been overpowered .in Council —he might have 
reaſons. for his conduct. known only to himſelf but 
every reaſon that made it unjuſt to accuſe him, was 
alſo a reaſon, even for his ſake, for bringing forward 
dhe papers. The firſt fact the General ſtated, deſerved, 
he aid, particular notice, as it ſerved to explain 


many of the ſubſequent proceedings. What he al- 


luded to was, a minute of Council before the army 
took the field in 1783 (a copy of which he had in 
his hand) wherein an attempt was made to deprive 
Sir John Burgoyne, and the other Generals bearing 
the King's commiſſions, of any employment in the 
feld ; it was a * 2 to draw from Ge- 
81 neral 


. 
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neral Stuart, then the Commander in Chief, an opi- 
nion, that it would be conducive to the public fer- 
vice to leave thoſe officers in garriſon, upon the idea, 
chat being lately arrived, they could not be poſſeſſed 
of knowledge of the country — a ſuggeſtion, by the 
way, the moſt extraordinary, as the firſt operation 
of the campaign was to be a ſiege. General Stuart 
rejected che propoſal, as what would be a palpable 
affront, and diſgrace to the officers perſonally, de- 
feating the agreement between the State and the 


EKaſt-India Company, depriving him of able aſſiſ- 


tance, and prejudicial in every point of view to the 
ſervice. He added many arguments that did great 
honour to his judgment and ſpirit; and it was hoped. 
that the indiſpoſition of the Council towards the 
employment of the King's officers was overcome. — 
When the army took the field, Sir John Burgoyne 
was prevented taking a ſhare in its operations by a 


'  diforder as unknown in theſe climates as was the 


method of cure; which was to make an incifion into 
the liver, and cut out the affected part, an operation 
which he was at that time undergoing. The latter 
end of June, the Select Committee thought proper to 
recal from his command the Commander in Chief, 


General Stuart, and the command in the field was 


given to Major General Bruce, a younger General 
thun Sir John; but as he was upon the ſpot, and the 
ſlight: of naming Sir John conditionally when his 
health ſhould permit might be eafily repaired when 
that event happened, no complaint, he believed, was 
made. Not long after, General Bruce fell ill; Sir 
5 = 5 8 | John 
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John Burgoyne was then appointed to the command 
of the troops in the field, and he joined the army. 
then returning from the ſiege of Cuddalore, on the 
13th of Auguſt. | Thus things continued till che 
memorable 17th of September, when General Stuart 
was diſmiſſed from the Company's ſervice, and Sir 
John Burgoyne was nominated to ſuperſede him in the 
entire command of the King's troops. It was very 
neceſſury to obſerve the diſtinction between the two 
ſituations. That which Sir John Burgoyne had poſ- 
ſeſſed, and in which he could have had no objection 
to have continued, was the temporary command of 
an army in the field, in the abſence of the Comman- 
der in Chief, that Commander ſtill poſſeſſing, though 
recalled from that ſpecial body of troops, all the au- 
thority veſted in him by the King; that ſituation, in 
which he was now to be put, was to make himſelf a 
| party, (and an intereſted one too) to diveſt his ſupe» 
rior officer of all the functions entruſted to him by 
His Majeſty, involving general military regulations, 
' patronage of officers, and every ſpecies of ſuperinten+ 
dency. Againſt the power of Government in India, 
to ſupercede him in this manner, General Stuart had 
proteſted, The General wiſhed to mark ſtill more 
particularly the conduct of Sir John, during this and 
the, two ſubſequent days, which had been called a 
refuſal of the command, and had now become a ca - 
pital charge. In a long interview with the Select 5 
Committee, on the 19th of September, Sir John 
expreſſed, that if General Stuart had been guilty of 
ſuch crimes as would. _athocjde a x junior officer to ſus 
wt | perſede 
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perſede him in an authority veſted in bien by the 
King, he ought to be informed of it; if it was thought 
otherwiſe, and Government, without ſuch communi- 
cation, took the meaſure of making General Stuart 
a priſoner, ſo as to render it impoſſible for him to 
perform his duty, that then he (Sir John) ſhould be 
at liberty to act; but that General Stuart being at 
large, and no crime made known to him of force to 
Juſtify ſuch a ſuperſeſſion, he could not, in duty to 
the King, accept the honour offered him. It was 
then, he was told, that if he did not accept, it was 
intended to make Colonel Lang a Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, and all the King's Generals ſhould obey him. 
Sir John was detained at this conference from five 
o'clock to eight in the evening, when he was told, 

the Committee had no occaſion for his further atten- 
dance. Upon his retiring, he found that General 
Stuart had been arreſted, and brought cloſe priſoner 
to the fort, by order of the Committee, during his 
conference with them. In what a light does this put 
the tranſaction that has been called the refuſal of 
command ? Will any man believe, that it was ever 


intended to inveſt Sir John with the command? He 


had ſlated himſelf ready to act if the General was a 
a priſoner, and every difficulty upon which the Com- 
mitte had argued for four hours, would have been 
removed by a bare figatication of the meaſure then, 
not only determined, but abſolutely execaring. The 
next day, the 18th,” Sir John wrote to the Select 
Committee, expreſſing that General Stuart being 
"OP oaks by cloſe * from acting, 
6295 he 
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he readily took the command of the King's troops, 
and was repairing to camp accordingly. To this 
letter he received no anſwer ; but arriving in camp, 
he found two orders, the one conſtituting Colonel 
Lang a Lieutenant General, the other directing him 
to take the command of the whole army. Sir John, 
at a meeting with Colonel Lang, expreſſed to him 
what he had been deſired to expreſs by the whole 
body of King's officers preſent, that he relinquiſhed 
to him the command of the Company's troops, but 
inſiſted that thoſe of the King were under him., Sir 
Joha retired to the encampment of his own regiment. 
The next day (the 19th) Generals Campbell, Ogle, 
Bruce, and Adams, met Sir John; they approved 
what he had done, and unanimouſly ſigned a paper, 
declaring, as officers appointed by the King, they 
would not receive orders from Colonel Lang. On 
the evening of the ſame day, to bring this diſpute to 
the teſt, orders were iſſued, under the name of Lieu · 
tenant General Lang, for the movement of the army 
the next morning, Major General Burgoyne to com- 
mand the right wing, and ſo forth. Here (continued 
the General) let us pauſe a moment upon the view 
of Sir John Burgoyne's ſituation. The army, to a 
man of the King's troops, and many of the Com- 
pany's,  aſtaniſhed and indignant at the meaſure; 
which, excluſive of the affront, they believed to be 


unwarrantable by law, of putting a Colonel, by the. 


power of a Preſidency, over the heads of five Major 
Generals, commiſſioned by the King. The outcry 
round him was, — the inſult put upon. the King's 

—. 


E 
officers. It was 4 moment, when a word, or perhaps 
a dook from him, would have cauſed an immediate 
revolt in the camp, and the moſt dreadful confuſion, 
perhaps in the ſettlement. What was Sir John's 


conduct? Stung to the quick, like the reſt, in the 


feelings of a ſoldier, he ſuppreſſed his own reſent- 


ments, he conciliated others; he looked only to the 


public ſafety; he took the only meafure, that could 
at once have preſerved the dignity, the honour, the 
rights of the King's commiſſion, and ſecured obedi- 
ence to the Government at Madras. He withdtew 
from the army, giving leave to the only other officer 
then preſent, ſuperior ta Colonel Lang, to do the 
ſame, and leaving orders to the next King's officer; 
Lieutenant Colonel Mackenzie, inferior to Colonel 
Lang, to obey Colonel Lang's orders. If ever there 
was a military criſis, that called more for the temper 
and ability of a General, if ever the exertion of 
thoſe qualities were attended with more happy ef- 
fects, I am at a loſs (ſaid the General) where to 
look for the ' inſtance in hiſtory. Sir, this conduct 
has met with admiration and applauſe wherever it has 
been ſtated ; it has received, as I am told, and be- 
lieve, what muſt be ſtill more grateful to my friend 
When he knows it, the King's approbation. But what 
will be the aſtoniſhment of this Houſe, when they hear 
that a conduct, thus applauded and approved, paſ- 
fing at the time without arreſt; ſhould more than three 
months afterwards, be made the leading charge againſt 
Sir John, under the terms diſobedience of orders and 
neglekꝭ of duty * The General proceeded to ſtate, that 
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from that time Sir John maintained his command of 
the King's troops in regard to returns, orders, and 
the general functions of his ſtation, till the 23d of 
December, when it became neceſſary for him to re- 
port to Governineng the demand made upon him for 
a Court Martial upon an officer for offences not ne- 
ceſſary to mention here, and to decide upon an appeal 
of two ſoldiers from the ſentence of a regimental 
Court Martial. Some variance of opinion enſued 
relative to the nomination of a Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate, but no queſtion was had, at that ſtage of the 
buſineſs, upon Sir John's complete authority, as 
Commander in Chief for the time being, to convene 
and approve the ſentences: of Courts Martial. 
Diſpute and perplexity to Sir John aroſe and in- 
creaſed; officers, whom he had appointed as mem- 
bers, were refuſed leave to attend, under pretence 
© that they could not leave a neighbouring garriſon. It 
was deſigned to obviate this pretence, by holding the 
Court in that garriſon; the deſign was thwarted by 
other interferences of the Committee. At length, 
on the 28th of December, Sir John informed the 
Committee, that a Court Martial was ordered to ſit 
on a certain day; that he meant to bring before that 
Caurt Martial, beſides the trials before ſpecified, the 
trial of an officer, who appeared to be particularly 
protected by them, for diſobedience of orders: he 
wiſned to know whether the Committee meant to 
prevent that officer being tried, becauſe in that caſe, 
or in any other upon which they might think proper 

ee the Court Martial not to be held, he ſhould 
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obey ; but muſt formally proteſt, if Courts Martial, 
upon which diſcipline depended, were forbid, and 
appellants efpecially, denied legal redreſs, againſt 
being longer reſponſible for any diſorders that might 
enſue. This letter produced the arreſt, and the 
charges of caufing and exciting mutiny and ſedition. 
No foundation can Sir John Burgoyne's friends diſco- 
ver for theſe charges, more than has been mentioned 
a firm adherence in the Commander in Chief to the 
rights veſted in him by act of Parliament, and the 
King's warrant, to hold Courts Martial. Sir John's 
temper upon this occaſion, as upon all the former, 
induced him to ſubmit, proteſting at the ſame time | 
againſt the illegality and oppreſſion exerted againſt 
him. I ſhall cloſe this hiſtory, ſaid the General, with 
one ſhort recapitulation of my friend's fate: Diſap- 
pointed in his honeſt ambition to ſerve the Public, 
impoveriſhed in his fortune, weakened in conſtitution 
by operations unheard of in this hemiſphere, he is 
deprived of the benefit of the military law, which en- 
Joins a trial in eight days, and muſt remain under 
capital charges for perhaps years; for his honour 
cannot be vindicated till a new Commander in Chief 
arrives in India, The conſolation of Sir John's 
friends, under ſuch a reflection upon his misfortunes, 
reſts firſt upon the benignity of the royal mind, which 
will never ſuffer faithful ſubje&s, and ſervants of the 
Crown; to be oppreſſed; they likewiſe believe and 
truſt, that the King's Miniſters will put forward mea- 
fures to bring this caſe to trial; and laſtly, they will 
prog as A happy omen, the patience with which 
* & 3: 8 this 
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this Houſe has liſtened to a member that, upon come 
mon occaſions, has little claim to it ; and they will 


feel, as they ought, the hope, that when the matter 


ſhall be more ripe for inveſtigation, the Houſe will 
neither ſhut their cars nor their mouths, to circum- 
ſtances ſo ſingular and ſo ſevere. The General con- 
cluded with moving, 

6 That there be laid Weide this Houſe Copies, or 
& Extracts, of the Correſpondence between the Pre- 
ct ſidency of Fort St. George and the Directors of 
te the Eaſt-India Company, ſo far as relate to the 
ic conduct of Major- general Sir Van Burgoyne, and 


< the cauſes of his arreſt.” 


Mr. Dundas ſaid, the object which he conceived 
the honourable General wiſhed to attain, could 
not poſſibly be anſwered in conſequence of the opera- 
tion of the preſent motion, ſhould it be agreed to. 
He reminded the Houſe, that the correſpondence. car- 
ried on between the Preſidency of Fort St. George 
and the Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, was a correſpondence between the Directors at 
home and their ſervants in India; whereas the Com- 
mander in Chief of His Majeſty's forces in India, 
being an officer holding his authority under a com- 
miſſion granted by the Crown, he was accountable for 
his conduct to the Crown alone, and his correſpon+ 


dence was neceſſarily confined: to one of his Majeſty's 


Secretaries of State and the Secretary at War. The 
Correſpondence now required by the motion, would 
yield nothing more than Lord Macartney's account 


. of the tranſaction in n and certainly the Houſe 


could 
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could not form an impartial judgement of the whole 
affair, from the ſtatement of either of the parties 
ſingly; they muſt have before them Sir John Bur- 
goyne's account as well as Lord Macartney's, or they 
could not poſſibly decide with juſtice on the buſineſs. 
Mr. Dundas ſaid, he hoped for the reaſons he had 
ſtated, the honourable General would be induced to 
withdraw his motion; if the honourable General 
ſhould perſiſt in it, he declared he ſhould be under 
the neceſlity of moving a negative upon it. He fur- 
ther ſaid, that the management of the army was the 
proper office of the executive Government, and that 
conſequently every charge of miſconduct in any 
commander, came under the cognizance of Govern- 
ment, whoſe duty it was to take the proper ſteps for 
examining the nature and grounds of the charge, and 
directing proceedings accordingly. On the other 
hand, it was the conſtitutional function of the Houſe 
of Commons to watch over the conduct of the execu- 
tive Government, and in caſe of real negligence, or 
ſuſpicion of negligence, on the part of the latter, to 

exerciſe its inquiſitorial faculties and inſtitute an en- 
quiry. But ſurely the Houſe of Commons ought not 
prematurely to interfere, and to run ſo far before its 
office, as to take any matter, properly cognizable by 
Government in the firſt inſtance, out of its hands, 
before it had it in its power to do its duty. Hitherto, 
he conceiyed, there was no blame due to Miniſters on 
the ſcore of want of attention to this buſineſs'; the laft 
diſpatches from India had fo very lately arrived, that 
no perſon of the * candour could ſuppoſe it poſſible 


for 


E 
for Government, as yet, to have found time fully to 
have gone into a conſideration of the matter. That 
they did not mean to overlook it, he could aſſure the 
honourable General. Nay it had already attracted 
their notice, although the diſpatches that brought an 
account of it, had not been in their hands above two 
or three days. As Major- general Sir John Burgoyne 
acted under His Majeſty's commiſſion, he ſtood par- 
ticularly entitled to the protection of Government; and 
if it ſhould appear, that he had not been to blame, 
but had acted from the motives, and in the manner, 
ſtated by the honourable General, there could not be 
the ſmalleſt doubt, but Government would feel the 
cauſe of Sir John Burgoyne to be their cauſe, and con- 
fider the preſervation of his honour, as the preferva- 
tion of their own. It was impoſſible, Mr. Dundas 
faid, to go into the matter, without having all the 
facts before them; but even were the caſe other- 
wiſe, it would be improper for him to do it at that 
moment. Conſidering the buſineſs abſtractedly, how- 


ever, and without meaning to pre-judge it in any 


ſhape whatever, poſſibly the refulr of the fulleſt exa- 
- mination of all the particular circumftances of the 
caſe would ſhew, that neither Lord Macartney nor 
Major-general Sir John Burgoyne had been to 
blame, but that the whole had originated in the bad 
arrangement of the Conſtitution of the Government 
of India. That Lord Macartney, acting under the 
direction of the Company at home, had done no 
more than his duty to thoſe in whoſe ſervice he was 
n by punctually * their orders; and 

that 
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that Major-general Sir John Burgoyne had thought 
the honour of his commiſſion required, that he 
ſhould a& preciſely in the manner in which he had 
acted. Whether this was or was not the true ſtate of 
the caſe, would hereafter appear ; in the mean time, 
he declared, that the friends and relations of Major- 
general Sir John Burgoyne ſhould be anxious to take 


the earlieſt opportunity of opening up the Major 


General's conduct, and having it fully explained, as 
the beſt means of removing any improper ſuſpicions, 
that might attach, was perfectly natural, and there- 

fore he was at no loſs to account for the honourable 
General's having ſeized the occaſion of making the 


preſent motion, in order to advantage himſelf of the 
opportunity it gave him of going fully into a recital - 


of the facts, and, by that means, of doing juſtice to his 
honourable relation's character. He hoped the ho- 
nourable General would be contented with having 
made uſe of the motion for that purpoſe, and would 


have no objection to withdraw it, for the reaſons he 


had ſtated, viz, that ſuch a motion could produce the 
account of the tranſaction as given by one party only, 
that it would therefore be an injuſtice to Major-gene- 
ral Sir John Burgoyne, whoſe reaſons for his conduct 
qught to be before the Houſe at the ſame time that 
Lord Macartney's diſpatch was before it; that it 
would improperly interfere with the executive Go- 
vernment in one of its moſt known and received of- 
fices, and that there was not yet any ground to charge 
Government with delay, or want of attention, and as 


little reaſon to expect that it would not proceed upon | 


the 
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the buſineſs with all poſſible nen deliberation, 
and impartiality. | 

Lord North roſe to declare, that he argreed with 
his learned friend, that it would be better not to preſs 
the motion then. He hoped, therefore, the honour- 
able General behind him would confent to wirhdraw 
it. He had the honour to be connected in relation- 
hip with Major-general Sir John Burgoyne, as well 

as his honourable friend behind him, and he owned 
he had felt the utmoſt pain and anxiety, when he firſt 
heard of the'arreſt of Sir John Burgoyne, and that he 
| ſtood charged with offences of the moſt ſevere and 
diſgraceful nature that could poſſibly be alledged 
againſt a military man. From a perfect knowledge 
of Major-general Sir John Burgoyne's character, 
from a conviction that he had as much zeal for the 
fervice, as nice a ſenſe of honour, and as ſteady an 
attachment to his duty, as any officer who bore His 
Majeſty” s commiſſion, he had been perſuaded in his 
. own mind, that, however appearances might ſtand 

againſt Sir John Burgoyne, there required nothing 

more than a fair and impartial examination of facts, 

to reſcue his conduct from every poſſible degree of 
blame, and to place it in a point of view perfectly 
honourable to himſelf, and perfectly ſatisfactory to his 
friends. All, therefore, that any perſon attached to 
Major-general Sir John Burgoyne could deſire, was a 
fair, a candid, and an impartial inquiry, from which . 
atone juſtice could be obtained. From what his 
learned friend had juſt faid, he did not doubt but fuch 
an Inquiry would be inſtituted, and that Sir John 
Burgoyne 
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Burgoyne would meet with every attention the merit 
and juſtice of his cauſe ſhould be found to deſerve. 


His learned friend had ſpoken in a manner becoming 
every man, who wiſhed to preſerve reſpect to Govern- 
ment, and had ſhewn that Government had in their 
view to do what was right on the occafion; that they 


felt that the honour of Sir John Burgoyne was in their 


hands, and that every officer acting under His Majeſ- 


ty's commiſſion was entitled to their protection. 
Government, it' was very true, had ſo lately received 


the laſt diſpatches from India, that it could not be 
expected they could yet have had time fully to go into 
the inveſtigation, or to be able to decide upon it. 


Certainly, therefore, it was not to be imputed to 


them, that they had ſhewn any negligence or any 


want of attention; and as it was the immediate pro- 
vinck of the executive, to examine charges made 
againſt officers acting in diſtinguiſhed ſituations on 
the one hand, and complaints made by the officers on 
the other, he was of opinion, that it was right to leave 
the matter at preſent in the hands of Government. 
He did not mean, his Lordſhip ſaid, to go into the 


tranſaction then, becauſe, undoubtedly, the papers 


called for, were not before the Houſe; and if they 
were, they certainly would only give one fide of the 
queſtion, When, however, the matter was fully gone 
into, and all the facts and all the circumſtances aſ- 
certained, and a proper and juſt allowance made for 
the motives upon which Major-general\ Sir John 
Burgoyne had acted, he believed it would be found, 


that ſo far from having merited ſuch heavy charges as 
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mutiny and diſobedience of orders, Sir John Bur- 
goyne's conduct had been dictated ſolely by a due 
regard to the honour of his commiſſion, and that he 
had acted in one of the moſt difficult and mortifying 

fituations. into which an officer of great merit and of 
high rank could poſſibly be put, with unexampled 
prudence, and with ſingular moderation and pro- 
priety. Sir John Burgoyne, his Lordſhip ſaid, had 
been ſent out to India with a Major-general's com- 
miſſion, and the high rank of Commander in 
Chief of all His Majeſty's forces in the Carnatic, 
and on the coaſt of Coromandel, and after having 
joined the army in that capacity, the Preſidency of 
Fort St. George made, Colanel Lang, an officer 
in the Company's ſervice, a; Lieutenant General at 
once, by that means giving him a ſuperior rank to 
that of the Commander of His Majeſty's ſorces. 
This happened in September, and thereupon Sir John 
Burgoyne, feeling for the honour of the King's com- 
miſſion, and conſciqus of what was due to himſelf, 
ceaſed to give any orders to the troops, or to receive 
any from Colonel Lang; but from a deſire to pro- 
mote the good of the ſervice he was ſent out to con- 
duct, and from a laudable willingneſs to ſacrifice 
every private ſentiment to the public cauſe, though 
he could not himſelf receive orders from Colonel 
Lang, who. the day before had been under his com- 
mand, withdrew from the army, and gave the officers 


next in rank, but who had likewiſe been Colonel! 

| .Lang's ſuperiors, leave to retire,, leaving the troops 

cke the command of one bs His Majeſty's officers, 
4 8 | | who 
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who was not circumſtanced as he and the others who 
retired were, with directions to receive and obey the 
orders of Colonel Lang: in this manner the ſervice 
went on, and by this good conduct in Sir John Bur- 
goyne, all that diſturbance and general mutiny was 
prevented, which would have been occaſioned, had 
not Sir John Burgoyne acted with the prudence and 
moderation that he had done. It afterwards happen- 
ed that a Court Martial was demanded on two ſol- 
diers, as an appeal from a regimental Court Martial, 
and application was made to Major-general Sir John 
Burgoyne to order one. He accordingly gave no- 
tice of the application to the Preſident and Council 
of Fort St. George, ſending word that if the Gover- 
nor and Council would take it upon thertiſclves, and 
ſend him orders not to convene a Court Martial, he 
would obey thoſe orders. Sir John Burgoyne had 
afterwards been charged with mutiny and diſobe- 4 
dience of orders, between the 27th of December and | 
the middle of January, although in all that time he | | 
had held the ſame conduct exactly as he had held from f 
the time retired, on the appointment of Colonel 
Lang to the rank of a Lieutenant General. His 
Lordſhip made various reflections on theſe facts, and 
. | * ſaid, that though the inquiry muſt neceſſarily be ſuſ- 
| pended for the reaſons ſtarted by his learned friend, he 


SF truſted that the Houſe and the Public. at large would ; 
BY not imagine that an officer of the merit of Major- 

* general Sir John Burgoyne, an officer of near thirty | 
8 years ſervice, of great gallantry and of great military | 
„ character, had been guilty of mutiny and diſobe- | 
x | 
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dience of orders, but that they would forbear to oi 
any opinion upon the validity of the charges till the 
matter had been fully inveſtigated. All he wiſhed | 
was, that impartial juſtice ſhould be done. If Sir 
John Burgoyne had acted improperly, and if it ſhould 
appeat᷑ that his conduct had proceeded from a bad 
motive, let him be puniſhed; but if it ſnould turn 
out otherwiſe, (and he had every reaſon to aſſure him- 
ſelf that it would) in that caſe let Sir John Burgoyne 
receive the praiſe that was ſo juſtly his due for his 
having acted under moſt difficult and trying circum- 
ſtances with ſingular prudence, and with unexampled 
moderation. His Lordſhip wiſhed not to be under- 
ſtood as meaning in any degree to blame Lord Ma- 
cartney. He had no defire to detract from the great 
merit of that able and diſtinguiſhed character. He 
had no doubt but Lord Macartney had been governed 
in his conduct ſolely by a ſenſe of his duty to the 
Company, and had acted in a manner, which to him 
appeared moſt conformable to the wiſhes of the Di- 
rectors at home. He was of opinion with his lear- 
ned friend, that when the whole matter came to be 
developed, it would be found that neither Sir John 
Burgoyne nor Lord Macartney had been to blame, 
but that all that happened rather grew out of the 
badly- arranged ſyſtem in India, and the want of the 
two ſervices, (his Majeſty's forces there, and the 
Company's troops) being put upon a better foot ing. 
His Lordſhip concluded with enn n n 
*. motion ſhould Wann N 


Mr. 
; ity 
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1 For . to ſay a few words, in order char 
as much juſtice might be done to Lord Macartney 
in the public opinion, as to Major General Sir John 
Burgoyne. Mr. Fox ſaid, he did not entirely agree 
with every thing that had been ſaid upon the ſub- 
ject by the honourable General and his noble friend. 
A great deal would depend upon the queſtion, Whe- 
ther an officer bearing his Majeſty's commiſſion in 
India, was or was not bound to obey an officer 

promoted to a ſuperior rank by the Company ſer- 
vants, notwithſtanding that officer had held inferior 
rank before? A civil man as he was, and not ſkil - 
led in the ſcience of military etiquette, it was impoſe 
ſible for him to decide upon this queſtion, But 
prima facie it appeared to him, that if the Preſi- 
dency of Fort St. George had a power to promote 
any officer to the rank of Lieutenant General, in 
that caſe. every officer holding inferior rank was 
bound to obey. him without adverting to the circum- 
ſtances, be they what they might, of his own ſupe« 
riority, in point of rank, over ſuch Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, antecedent to his promotion. He could not, 
for the reaſons he had ſtated, take upon him to pro- 
nounce that this was the etiquette, but prima facie, 
it appeared. reaſonable that it ſhould be ſo; and if 
he was right in his poſition, Sir John Burgoyne had, 
however honourable. his motive, (and he did not 
mean to inſinuate that it had been other than honour- 
able) acted from a falſe ſenſe of what was due to the 
King's commiſſion, becauſe he ought to have obeyed 
W let his rank, antecedent to his pro- 


motion 
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motion to a Lieutenant Generalſhip, have been what 
it might. With regard to who had been in the right, 
and who in the wrong, Mr. Fox ſaid, he could not 
declare; poſſibly as the learned gentleman had ob- 
ſerved, it might turn out that neither Lord Macart- 
ney nor Sir John Burgoyne had been to blame, but 
that each had acted from a ſtrict attention to duty, 
and under an idea, that they were beſt diſcharging it, 
by purſuing the line of conduct they had ſeverally 
adopted, or perhaps the whole might have ariſen 
from that other circumſtance adverted to by the 
learned gentleman, viz. the claſhing. ſervices of the 
King's troops and the Company's, and from want of 
arrangement in that reſpe&, complained of in a for- 
mer debate by a young member (Colonel Cathcart) 
in a ſpeech ſo full of information, and ſo much to 
his own honour. One circumſtance relative to this 
entraordinaty tranſaction, Mr. Fox ſaid, he was 
appriſed of, that gave him ſome concern; it was the 
circumſtance of Lord Macartney and Major General 
Sir John Burgoyne's not agreeing about ſeveral of 


tte principal facts that made part of the tranfaction. 


This be was extremely ſorry to hear, becauſe he 
could not but conſider it, as a very unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance. With regard to Lord Macartney, it had 
been admitted on all hands, that he had not been ts 
blame, it having been agreed, not only by the learned 
gentleman, but by his honourable friend, and by the 
noble Lord near him, that Lord Macartney had acted 
in obedience to the orders of the Directors at home. 
—_— he . becauſe there certainly 
Jane did 
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did not exiſt a character more remarkable through 
life, for a ſtri& conformity to the duties of his 
office, be that office what it might, and a more 
implicit obedience to the orders of thoſe in- 
ticled to give orders, than Lord Macartney Ano- 
ther circumſtance in Lord Macartney's juſtifica- 
tion was this: According to the act of Parliament 

paſſed ſome time ſince, the Directors were obliged to 
ſubmit all the orders they ſent out to the different 
Preſidencies in India, relative to military ſervices, to 
His Majeſty's Secretary of State, and to obtain that 
Secretary of State's concurrence. It was fair to pre- 
ſume, therefore, that Government were apprized of 
the intended promotion of Colonel Lang, and if ſo, 
they were the beſt judges what directions had been 
ſent out to Major-general Sir John Burgoyne. It 
was fair alſo to conclude, that Lord Macartney 
thought Major-general Sir John Burgoyne had re- 
ceived information from home what the orders ſent 
gut by the Court of Directors had been, and inſtruc- 
tions how to act upon them. That Government 
| were not to blame on the ground of having neglected 
to attend to a fact of ſo much importance, as the arreſt 
of Sir John Burgoyne, and all circumſtances attend- 
ing it, Mr. Fox ſaid, was undoubtedly true. It was 
equally true that the preſent motion would nat ſuffi- 
ciently; explain the matter, as it would only bring 
Lord Macartney's ſtate of the affair before the 
Houſe, and Sir John Burgoyne's carreſpondence 
was confined: to the Secretary at War-and the Secre- 

tary of State, It yas, therefore, right to let the 


matter 
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matter remain in the hands of Government for the 
preſent, and ſrom what had been ſaid, he hoped and 
truſted they would do ſtrict and impartial juſtice; 
If they ſhould not, it would remain for the Houſe to 
inquire why Government had not done its duty, 
and to proceed accordingly. Mr. Fox concluded 
with adviſing his honourable friend to withdraw his 
motion. 

The Secretary at War ſaid, he meant not to go 
into the matter, as an honourable General, the noble 
Lord, and a right honourable gentleman who had juſt 
fat down, had done, becauſe, even if the motion was 


carried, ſtill ic would be impoſſible to ground any 


deciſive opinion upon the caſe, as the whole of it 
would not be before the Houſe, unleſs they had upon 


their table the correſpondence of Major-general Sir 


John Burgoyne with His Majeſty's Secretary of State, 
But at any rate, it would, in his opinion, be impro- 
per to agitate the matter, in that ſtage of it, in the 
Houſe. Government, he would affure the Houſe, 
had not received the account of this tranſaction more 


than two days; it therefore had not been poſſible for 


them to go fully into the conſideration of it, but it 
was their determined purpoſe to do ſo, and the friends 
of both parties, as well thoſe of Lord Macartney, as 
of Major-general Sir John Burgoyne, might reſt ſa- 
tisfied, that it was the intention of Government to 
ſift the matter to the bottom, and act with the ſtrict- 
eſt impartiality. Sir George remarked, that in the 


opening of the honourable General's ſpeech, he had 


ſaid, that if any one en, of any deſcription, 
. | 8 
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expreſſed an objection to the motion, he would not 
perſiſt in it, or preſs it upon the Houſe, That de- 
_ Claration, he ſhould have thought a very ſufficient 
| reaſon for not making the motion at all, and there- 
fore he wiſhed it had not been made. He, as well 
as the learned gentleman, did feel much objection to 
it, and therefore if it was not withdrawn, he ſhould 


endeavour to get rid of it, by EEE: the order of 


the day, 

General Burgoyne roſe again, to take notice of one 
obſervation made by the right honourable Secretary 
at War, and that was, that at preſent the Houſe 
could only have Lord Macartney's account of the 
tranſaction. The General ſaid, he hoped it would 


be remembered, that Major-general Sir John Bur- 


goyne's friends had been willing to truſt his cauſe 


upon Lord Macartney's own ſtatement of its circum- _ 
ſtances; which ſurely was no ſlight proof of their con- 


ſciouſneſs of his innocence. The General ſaid, as it 
appeared to be the ſenſe of the Houſe, that the mo- 
tion ſhould be withdrawn ; and fince, from what 
had fallen from the learned gentleman over the way, 
he had every reaſon to expect that a full inveſtiga- 
tion would take place, and that impartial juſtice 
would be done, he had no objection to withdraw his 
motion, | 
The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 
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FA BILL (with the Amendments) for the better Regulation and Management 
of the Affairs of the Eaſi-India Company, and of the, Britiſh Poſſeſſions 
in India; and for eſtabliſhing a Court of Fudicature for the more ſpeedy 


and effefiual Trial of Perſons accuſed of Offences committed in the Eaſt 


| Indies. 


N. B. The words printed in Tialic, and the additional clauſes marked {A} {BJ 


{C} &e. were inſerted by the Committee. 


F OR the better government and ſecurity of the territorial poſſeſſions of this 
kingdom in the Eaſt Indies, be it enacted by the King's moſt excellent 
Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this prefent Parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of 
the ſame, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the King's Majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, by any commiſſion to be iſſued under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, to nominate and appoint ſuch perſons, not exceeding fix in number, 
as His Majeſty ſhall think fit, being of His Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
Council, of whom one of His Maje/?y's principal Secretaries of State for the 
time being, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, ſhall be two, 
to be, and who ſhall accordingly be Commiſſioners for the affairs of India. 

And be it further enaQed by the authority aforeſaid, That any number, not 
leſs than three of the ſaid Commiſſioners, ſhall form a Board for executing the 
ſeveral powers which, by this or any other act, ſhall be veſted in the Commiſ- 
ſioners aforeſaid. _ f £2 

And be it further enafted, That the faid Secretary of State, and, in his ab- 
ſence, the ſaid Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, in the abſence of both of 
them, the ſenior of the ſaid other Commiſſioners, according to his rank in ſe- 
niority of appointment as one of His Majeſty's moſt honourably Privy Council, 
ſhall preſide at, and be Preſident of the ſaid Board; and that the ſaid Commiſ- 
fioners ſhall have, and they are hereby inveſted with, the ſuperintendence and 
control over all the Britiſh territorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and over the 
affairs of the United Company of Merchants trading thereto, in manner herein 
after directed. | | 

And be it further enacted, That in caſe the members preſent at the ſaid Board 
ſhall at any time be equally divided in opinion, in reſpeCt to any matter depending 
before them, then, and in every ſuch caſe, the then Preſident of the ſaid Board 
ſhall have wo voices, or the caſting vote. 

And be it further enacted, Thar it ſhall and may be lawful for the King's Ma- 
jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, from time to time, at his and their will and plea- 
ſure, to revoke and determine the commiſſion aforeſaid, and from time to time 
to cauſe any new commiſſion or commiſſions to be ſealed as aforeſaid, for appoint - 
ing any other perſon or perſons, being of His Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
Council, of whom one of His Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, ſhall always be two, to be Come 
miſſioners and Members of the ſaid Board, when and ſo often as His Majefty, 


his heirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall think fit, ſo that the number of Commiſſioners 


therein to be named ſhall in no wiſe exceed the aforeſaid number of A. 
ETD 4 C iis 
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And be it further enacted, That the ſa Board ſhall be fully authoriſed and 
impowered, from tims to time, to ſuperintend, direct, and control, all acts, ope- 
rations, and concerns, which in any wiſe relate to the civil or military govern · 
ment or revenues of the Briti/h territorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, 
And be it further ena&ed, That the ſaid Secretary of State for the time being 
ſhall nominate and appoint ſuch Secretary's clerks and other officers as Hall be neceſ- 
ſary to attend upon the ſaid Board, who Mall be ſubjef to diſmiſſion at the pleaſure 
of the ſaid Board, and that all proceedings whatſoever to be had by or before the ſaid 
Board fhall be enered in proper books ; and that the ſaid Secretary's clerks and ather 
officers all be paid. ſuck ſalaries as His Majeſiy Jhall, by warrant under his. ig 
manual, direct. | 
Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the members of the ſaid 
Board, before they ſhall proceed to act in the execution of any of the powers or 
authorities to them given by this act (fave only the power of adminiſtering the 
oath after mentioned) ſhall ſeverally take and ſubſcribe the following oath : (chat 
ws to ſay) | IT | | | 3 
11A. B. do faithfully promiſe and ſwear, That, as a Commiſſioner or 
% member of the Board for the affairs of India, I will give my, beſt 
advice and afliſtance for the good government of the Britiſh poſſeſ- 
wy s ſions in the Eaſt Indies; and will execute the ſeveral powers and 
: «« truſts repoſed in me according to the beſt of my {kill and judgement, 
. - 4. without favour or affection, prejudice or malice, to any perſon what- 
Str 6% foever.”? 5 | 
Which faid oath any two of the members of the ſaid, Board ſhall and are hereby, 
impowered to adminiſter; and the ſaid, oath ſhall be entered by the ſaid Secretary 
amongſt the acts of the Board, and be duly ſubſcribed and atteſted by the members 
thereof, at the time. of their taking and adminiſtering the ſame to each other re- 
ES Dr et, 
And, to the intent that the ſaid Board may be duly informed of all tranſac- 


United Company ſhall, and they are hereby required to pay due obedience to, an 
ſhall be governed zud bound by, ſuch orders and dire iont as they, ſhall from 
24 35 time 


1 1 3 
time to time receive from the ſaid Board, touching the civil or military govern- 
ment and revenues of the Britiſi territarial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. : 
And be it further enacted, That, within fourteen days after the receipt of 
ſuch copies laſt mentioned, the ſaid Board ſhall return the ſame to the ſaid Court 
of Directors, with their approbation thereof, ſubſcribed by free of the mem- 
bers of the ſaid Board, or their reaſons at large for diſapproving the ſame, toge- 
ther with inſtructions from the. ſaid Board to the ſaid Court of Directors in re- 
ſpect thereto; and that the ſaid Court of Directors ſhall thereupon diſpatch and 
ſend the letters, orders, and inſtructions, ſo approved or amended, to their ſer- 
vants in India, without farther delay, unleſs on any repreſentation made by the ſaid 
Directors to the ſaid Board, the ſaid Board tall direct any alterations io be made in 
Such letters, orders, or inflrudions ; and no letters, orders, or inſtructions, until 
after ſuch previous communication thereof to the ſaid Board, ſhall at any time 
be ſent or diſpatched, by the ſaid Court of Directors, to the Eaſt Indies, on any 
account or pretence whatſoever, . : RICE | 


d ” 


And, for the readier diſpatch of the civil and military concerns of the ſaid 
United Company, be it further enacted, That whenever the Court of Directors of 
the ſaid United Company Hall neglect to tranſmit to the ſaid Board their intended dij- 
822 on any ſubjett, within fourteen days after requiſition made, it Mall and may 
3e lawful to and for the ſaid Board to prepare aud ſend to the Directors of the Eaſt- 
India Company (without waiting for the; receipt of the copies of diſpatches in- 
tended to be ſent by the ſaid Court of Directors as aforeſaid) any orders or in- 
ſtructions to any of the Governments or Preſidencies aforeſaid, concerning the 
civil or military government of the Britiſh;territories and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 
Indies; and the ſaid Directors ſhall, and they are hereby required to tranſmit diſ- 
patches in the uſual form, (purſuant to the tenor of the ſaid orders and inſtruc- 
tions ſo tranſmitted to them) to thetreſpettive Governments and Preſidencies ih 
India, unleſs, on any repreſentation made by the ſaid Directors to the ſaid Bbard 
touching ſuch orders or inſtructions, che ſaid Board Thall direct any alteration to - 
be made in the ſame; which directions the ſaĩd Court of Directors ſhall in ſuch 


caſe be bound to conform to. IE OY 
And be it further enacted, That in caſe the ſaid Board Thall ſend any 6rders 


or inſtructions to the ſaid Court of Directors, to be by them tranſmitted to India, 


which, in the opinion of the ſaid Court of Directors, ſhall relate to points not 
connected with the civil or military government and revenues of the ſaid territo- 
ries and poſſeſſions in India, then, and in any ſuch caſe, it ſhall be lawful for the 


. ſaid Court of Directors to apply, by petition, to His Majeſty in Council, touch- 


ing ſuch orders and inſtructions; and His Majeſty in Counciſ thall decide whether 
the fame be, or be not, oonnected with the civil or military government aud re- 


venues of the ſaid territories and poſſeſſions in India; which deciſion ſhall be final 


and concluſive. : E ; IEEE 1 
Provided nevertheleſs, and be it further enacted, That if the ſaid Board ſhall 
be of opinion that the ſubject matter of any of their deliberations, concerning 


. the levying of war or making of peace, or treating or negociating with any of 


the native Princes or States in India, it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid Board 


tao ſend ſecret orders and inſtructions to the Secret Committee of the ſaid Caurt of Di- 


rectors for the time being, who hall thereupon, without diſcloſing the ſame, iranſmit 


. their orders and diſpatches in the uſual form, according to the tenor of the ſaid orders 
and iuſtruct ions of the ſaid Board, is the reſpective Governments and Prefidencies in 
India; and that the aa Governments and Preſidencies ſhall pay a faithful obe- 
es Spe ol of as robs 125” Wits * 
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dence do ſuch orders and diſpatches, and ſhall return their anfwers to the ſame, - 
ſealed. (under cover) with their reſpective feals, to the ſaid Secret Committee, who 


ſhall from time to time communicate fuch anſwers to the ſaid Board. (B) 

Provided alſo, and be it further enacted and declared by the authority afore - 
ſaid, That nothing in this act contained ſhall extend to give unto the ſaid Board 
the power of nominating or appointing any of the ſervants of the ſaid United 
Company ; any thing herein contained to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

Aud be it further enacted, That as ſoon as the office of any one of the Coun- 
ſellors of the preſidency of Fort William, in Bengal, other than the Commander 
in Chief, ſhall become vacant, by death, removal, or reſignation, the vacancy ſo 


happening ſhall not be ſupplied by the ſaid Court of Directors; but the ſaid Su- 


preme Government ſhall from thenceforward conſiſt of a Governor General and 
three Supreme Counſellors only; and that the Commander in Chief of the Com- 
pany”s forces in India for the time being ſhall have voice and precedence in Council 
next after the ſaid Governor General; any thing in any former act of Parliament 
contained to the contrary notwithſtanding. . | 5 

And be it further enacted, That the government of the ſeveral preſidencies and 
ſettlements of Fort Saint George and Bombay ſhall, after the commencement of 


this act, conſiſt of a Governor or Preſident, and three Counſellors only, of whom 


the Commander in Chief in the ſaid ſeveral ſettlements, for the time being, ſhall 
be one, having the like precedence in Council as in the prefidency of- Fort Wil- 
liam, in Bengal; wleſs the Commander in Chief of the Company's forces in India 
Hall happen to 3e preſent in either of the ſaid ſettlements; and in ſuck caſe the ſaid 
Commander in Chief Mall be one of the ſaid Counſellors inflead of the Commander 


ix Chief. of ſuch ſettlement ; and that the ſaid Commander in Chief of ſuch ſettlement 


Hall, during ſuch time, have only a ſeat,  byt yo voice in the ſaid Council. 
And be it further enafted, That the 2 of Directors of the ſaid United 
Company ſhall, within the ſpace of gue galendar month next after the paſſing of 
this act, nominate and appoint, fram 27 the ſervants of the ſaid Company in 
India, or any other perſons, a fit and proper perſon to be the Governor of the ſaid 
preſidency. or ſettlement of Fort Saint George, and te other fit and proper per- 
loans from among ſt the ſaid Jervants in India, who, together with the Commander in 
© Chief at Fort Saint George for the time being, Mall be the Council of the ſame pre- 
ſidency or ſettlement; aud chat the ſaid Court of Directors ſhall alſo, in like man- 
ner, and within the tims aforeſaid, nominate and appoint fit and proper perſons to 
be the Governor ang Council of the ſaid prefidency or ſettlement of Bombay, 
the ſame refiri fions as are herein before provided in reſpet# to the Governor or 

Preſident and Comncil of Fort Saint George, (C) | 
And be it farther enacted, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the King's 
Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, by any writing or infirument under his or their 
Kgn manual, counterfigned by the ſaid Secretary of State, or for the Court of Di- 
rectors of the ſaid United Company for the time being, by <rriting under their hands, 
to remove or recal the preſent or any future Governor General of Fort William 
at Bengal, or any of the members of the Council of Fort William aforeſaid, or 
any of the Governors or Preſidents and members of the Councils of the Preſi- 
dencies or ſettlements of Fort Saint George and Bombay, or of any other Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements in India, or any other perſon or perſons holding any office, employ» 
ment, or Commiſſion, civil or military, under the ſaid United Company in India for 
.the time being ; and to vacate and make void all and every or any appointment or 


and 


[ 563 * | 
and that all and every the powers and authorities of the reſpeCtive perſons ſo 3 
or recalled, or whoſe appointment ſhall be ſo vacated, ſhall ceaſe or determine at 


or from ſuch reſpective time or times as in the ſaid writing or writings ſhall be 
expreſſed and directed: Provided always, that a duplicate or copy of every fuch 


writing or infirument, under His Maje fly's fign manual, atteſted by the ſaid "ores - 


tary of State for the time being, ſhall, within eight days after the ſame ſhall . 
be ſigned by His Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, be tranſmitted or delivered, by 
the ſaid Secretary of State, unto the Chairman or Deputy Chairman for the time 
being of the ſaid United Company, to the intent that the Toure of Director r 
the ſaid Company may be apprized thereof. ry 
And be it further enafted, That whenever anv vacancy or vacancies” of the 
office of Governor General or Preſident, or of any Member of the Council; 
ſhall happen in any of the Preſidencies aforeſaid, either by death, reſignation, or 
recal, as aforeſaid, then and in ſuch caſe the Court of DireQicrs of the ſaid” 
United Company ſhall proceed to nominate and appoint a fit perſon or perſons to 
ſupply ſuch vacancy or vacancies, from amongſt their covenanted Servants in 
India, except to the office of Governor General, or the office of Governor or Prefi- 
dent of Fort Saint George or Bombay, or of any | Commander in Chief, to hich 


ſeveral offices the ſaid Court of Directors Hall be at liberty, if they Jhall think n VA 


to nominate and appoint any other perſon or perſons reſpect iueiy. 
Provided always, and be it further enacted, That when and fo aften; as this 
Court of Directors ſhall not, within the ſpace of 19 calendar months, to be” 


computed from the day whereon the notification of the vacancy ſhall have been 


received by the ſaid Court of Directors, proceed to ſupply the ſame; then and iu 
any ſuch caſe, and ſo often as the ſame ſhall happen, it ſhall be lawful for His 
Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to conſtitute and appoint, by writing under his” 
or their royal ſign manual, nder the Jame reſtrict ions and regulations as are lereis 
before provided with reſpe to the nominations and appointments made by the ſuu 


Court of Directors, ſuch perſon or perſons as His Majeſty, his heirs and fucceſſora, 


ſhall think proper to ſucceed to, and ſupply the reſpective office or place, offices or * 
places, ſo vacant, or from which any perſon or perſons ſhall be ſo recalled or res 


moved, or whoſe appointment or appointments ſhall have been vacated and made” | 
void as aforeſaid; and that. every perſon or perſons, ſo conſtituted and appointed, 
ſhall have and be inveſted with the ſame powers, privileges, and authorities, 


as if he or they had been nominated and appointed by the ſaid Court of Directors, 
and. ſhall be ſubjett to recal only by the King's Majeſty, * heirs or fuccefſors ; —_ 
thing herein contained to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

And be it further enacted, That no reſignation to be made of the- offices of 
the Governor General, or Governor or Preſident of any of the ſubordinate ſettle-" 
ments, or Commander in Chief, or Member of the reſpective Councils, of any of 
the ſaid Preſidencies in India, ſhall be deemed or conſtrued to be legal or valid, 
or ſhall be accepted as ſuch, unleſs the ſame be made by an en in writ- 


ing under the hand of the officer or perſon reſigning the ſame. 


And be it further enacted, That no order or reſolutign of any General Court 
of the Proprietors of the ſaid United Company ſhall be available to revoke or reſcind 
or in any reſpect to affect, any act, order, reſolution, matter, or proceeding, of 


the ſaid Court of Directors, by hin act di eed or authorized to be made or done 


by the ſaid Court, after the ſame Hall have been approved by the ſaid Board, in the 
manner herein before e any law or uſage to the contrary notwithſtanding. 


And 


c - — r 
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Aud be it further enacted, That ſo much and ſuch parts of an act, made in 
The twentyrfirſt year of the reign of His preſent Majeſty, as directs the. Court 
of Directors of the ſaid United Company to deliver to the Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, or to the High Treaſurer for the time being, or to one of His Majeſ- 
278 Principal Seerktaries of State, copies of any letters or orders relating to the 
management of the revenues or the civil and military affairs of the ſaid Com- 
pany ; and alſo all ſuch powers and authorities given to or v ſted in the Propri- 
""$rors and Directors of the ſaid United Company, or in any General or Special 
' Court thereof reſpectively, in and by any act of parliament or charter, as are 
- contrary or repugnant to this act, or any thing herein contained, ſhall be, and 
che ſame are hereby diſcontinued, for and during/the continuance of this act, 
any thing contained in any act or charter, or any cuſtom or uſage, to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding. (D) 
And be it further enacted, That the Governor General and Council of Fort 
William aforeſaid, and the ſeveral Preſidents and Counſelors of Fort Saint 
George and Bombay, ſhall, at their ſeveral and reſpective Boards and Councils, 
proceed in the firſt place to the conſideration of ſuch queſtions and buſineſs as ſhall 
e by the faid Governor General or Prefidents reſpectively; and when 
and ſo often as any matter or queſtion ſhall be propounded at any of the ſaid 
Boards or Councils, by any of the Counſellors thereof, it ſhall be competent to 
the ſaid Governor General and Prefidents reſpectively to poſtpone or adjourn the 
© =giſeuſſion of the matter or queſtion fo propounded to a future day: Provided al- 
ways, that no ſuch adjournments ſhall exceed forty-e/ght hours, nor ſhall the 
"*IWnatter-or -queſtion ſo propoſed, be adjourned more than 4wv/ce, without the con- 
ent of the Counſellor who originally propoſed the ſame. 
Aud whereas, to purſue ſchemes of conqueſt and extenſion of dominion in 
India, are meaſures repugnant to the wiſh, the honour, and policy of this nation; 
dei cherefore further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That it ſhall not be 
* neh for the Governor General and Council of Fort William aſoreſaid, with- 
let ne expreſs command and authority. of the ſaid Court of Diredors in any caſe 
2 "Fa where ho/tilities have actually been commenced or preparation ad nally made 
"for the cbmmenccment of hoſtilities againſt the Britiſi nation in India, or againft 
3 Fe Princes or States dependent thereon, or whoſe territories the ſuid United 
Company Gall be at ſuch time engaged by any Jub/fting trealy to defend or guaranty) 
__ to declare war or commence laltilities, or exier into any treaty for making war 
againfl any of the country Princes or States in India, or any treaty for guarantying the 
* bo Mans of any country Princes or States, and that in ſuch caſe it Hall not be law- 
_ Je for the ſaid Governor General and Council to declare war, or commence hoflilities, 
er enter into treaty for making war againſt any other Prince or State than ſuch as tall be 
al commuting hoftilities or mating preparations as aforeſaid z or to make ſuck 
trraty for guarantying the peſeſions of any Prince or State but upon the con fideration 
of fuck Ps iuce or State affually engaging to ali the Company againſt ſuch hoſtilities 
commenced or preparations made as aforgfaid; and in all cafes where hoflitities ſhall 
lie cummencei or treaty made, the ſaid Governor General and Council ſhall, by the 
mbſt expeditious means they can deviſe, communicate the ſame unto the ſaid Cour: 
Directors, together with a full ſtate of. the information and intelligence upon 
which they ſhall have commenced ſuch hoſtilities, or n. treaties, and their 
- motives and reaſons for the ſame at large. 
And de it further enacted, That ir ſhall not be lawful for the Governos or 
Presents and ä of Fort Saint George and — orof any other ſub- 
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ordinate ſettlement reſpeCively, to make or iſſue any order for commenting | hof 


tilities, or levying war, or to negotiate or conelude any treaty of peace or other 
freaty with any Indian Prince or State (except in caſes of ſudden emergency or 


imminent danger, when it ſhall appear dangerous to poſtpone ſuch hoſtilities og 


treaty; unleſs in purſuance of expreſs orders from the ſaid Governor General- 
and Council of Fort William aforeſaid, or from the ſaid Court of Direftors, and 
every ſuch treaty Mall if poſſible contain a clauſe for ſubjecting rhe ſame to the ratifes 
cation or rejection of the Governor General and Council of Fort William aforeſaid :-: 
And the ſaid Preſidents and Counſellors of the ſaid Prefidencies and ſettlements of 
Fort Saint George and Bombay, or other ſabordinate ſettlement, are hereby re- 
quired to yield due obedience to all ſuch orders as they ſhall from time to time 
reſpectiwely receive from the ſaid Governor General and Council of Fort William 
aforeſaid,” concerning the premiſes. eo pen pre 
And be it further enafted, That all and fingular the ſaid Prefidents and Coun. 
ſellors who ſhall wilfully refuſe to pay due obedience to fuch orders aud inflracs 


tions as they Mall receive from the ſaid Governor General and Council of Fort Wits 


Lam as aforeſaid, ſhall be liable to be ſuſpended from the exerciſe of their reſpec 


tive offices or powers, by order of the ſaid Governor General and Council of 


Fort William ; and all and every of them are hereby further required conſtantly 
and diligemly to tranſmit to the ſaid Governor General and Council of Fort 
William aforefaid, true and exact copies of all orders, reſolutions, and acts in 
Council, of their reſpective Governments, Prefidencies, and Councils, and alfo 
advice and intelligence of all tranſactions and matters which ſhall come to their 
knowledge, materia! to be communicated to the Governor General and Conncit of 
Fort William aforeſaid. ' (E) (F) (G) 

And to the end and intent that the Britiſh eftabliſhments in India, as well 
civil as military, may be regulated and improved for the greater ſecurity of the 
State, the advantage of the ſervice, and the benefit of the ſaid United Com- 
pany; Be it enacted by rhe authority aforeſaid, That the Direfors of the Baß. 
Tadia Company fall take into their immediare confideration the reſpe #ive Habit 
ments, civil and military, of their ſeveral Preſfdencies and ſettlements in India; 
and give ſuch orders as the caſe will admit for every practicable retrenchment and. 
reduction in the ſame; and Hall alfo require from the ſuid ſettlements and prefidens 


dies reſpettively fuch farther information as may be neceſſary to furniſh them with 


a knowledge of. the flate of ſuch eſtabliſi ments, together with full, minute, accu« 
rate, and particular lifts and accounts to be ftated of all the offices and employ- 
toents on the civil eſtabliſhment of the ſagd United Company in India, and of 
all the forces within the ſeveral Britiſh ſettlements in the pay or ſervice of the 
faid United Company in India, diſtinguiſhing the different bodies, nations, ot 
people which compoſe the fame, and the falaries and emoluments appertaiming 
to all and every of the ſaid offices and employments, and the pay and emplunents 
of the commiſſioned and non-commiſhoned officers and private men in the army 


there, as well in peace as in war; together with the opinions of the reſpectiui 


Governments and Preſdencies, and what method or fyſtem can be adopted for 


the better regulation as well of the ſaid offices and employments as of the faid 


forces, for rerrenching unneceſſary expences, and for introducing a juſt and 
laudable economy in every branch of the faid civil and military departments: 
And the Court of Directors of the ſaid United Company ſhall, as ſoon as mag 
be after the receipt of the ſaid lifts and accounts, take the ſame into their confi 
deration, and thereupon, by their order, declare what offices, places, and em- 

"” ployments 


\ 
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Lapport of the honour and dignity of this kingdom. in the Eaſt Indies, and the 
ſafety, defence, and ſecurity of the Britiſh pofſeſions there; and to make and 
tranlmit to the faid prefidencies and {ulements compleat and perfe& lifts of the 
ſaid offices, places, and empioyments, and to ſpecify and dired the rate and 
gquantum-of the reipeSive pay, falaries, and emoluments to be hereafter allowed 
Za reſpect thereof dy the faid United Company, as well in peace as in war: Aud 
that the faid Court of Directors ſhall, aud they are hereby required, within 
fourteen. days after the commencement of every ſethon of Parliament, to bring 
before the Houſe of Commons a perfect lifi of all offices, places, and employ- 
ments, in the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the faid United Company in the 
Eaſt Indies, with the falarics or pay and emoluments belonging thereto, or al- 
lowed er paid by the faid Company in reſpect thereof, 

And de it further enacted, That until the faid ſeveral lifts of the offices, places, 
and empioyments mall hare been made and eftabliſhed as aforeſaid, rhe ſaid Court 
of DizeRors ſhall be, and they are hereby prohibited from appointing or ſending 
jo Jladia any new fervant, civil or military; 2nd after ſuch lifts all have been 
per fected and eſtabliſed, the faid Court of Directors ſhall in no wiſe appoint or 
fend out any greater number of perſons, to be cadets or writers, or in any other 
—— — » tx: addition to the per fous ox the ſpot, to ſup- 

keep up the proper complement or number of officers and ſervants con · 
enn according to ſuch returns of vacancies as the proper officers 
of the faid Company fhail, from time to time, tranſmic from India to the faid 
Court of Directors. 

And be it further enafted, That from and after the commencement of this 
aft, all promotions and advancements of the officers and ſervants of the faid Uni- 
ted Company in India, as weil civil as military, in their reſpective lincs or 
PP in a regular progreflire 
faccethen, unicfs any of the faid Governments and Prefidences mall, on an 
very wrgentoccafion, by a vote in Council, fee cauſe to deviate from the faid 
male rer duected to be obſerxed; and on every ſuch occafion the faid Gorern- 
ment oc Prefidency mall cauſe.a full and perfeck entry to be made upon their 
minutes of conſultazon, fpecifying all the circumſtances of the cafe, and their 
reaſons and inducements at large for making fuch deviation, and fball tranſmit 
the Gane to the faid Court of Directors, by fr opportunity that fall cccur, 
for their order and direction therein, 28d that all nominations and appointments 
w be made repugnant or contrary to the directions of this aft, whether the fame 
Gall be made by the Court of Directors of the fd United Company, or by any 
of the aid Gorcraments or Prefdencies (fave and except in cafes of urgency as 
aforriaid) frall be null and void. 

Ade it. further cnatted, That from and after the paſſing of this act, no 
perica. mall be capable of acting. or of being appointed or ſent out by the faid 
Court of Directors ta the Eaſt Indies, in the capacity of 2 writer or cadet, whoſe 
age forall be e 1.5 years, or frail exceed the age of 22 gear, and that no perſon 
Gail be capable of acting, or of being appointed or ſent out in either of ſuch capa- 
te aavl be. frail have: procured, and filed with the Secretary of the fad 
Uaned Company, os of the faid Court of Directors, a certificate of his age, un- 
de hand of the Miifter of the parifa, or keeper of the regiſtry of the fame ; 
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mall be made by the party, with his information and belief that his age is ner loft 


than Fifteen years, and doth not exceed twenty-two years, and ſuch afidavit ſhall 
and may, if the faid Court of Directors ſhall ſo think fit, be received and filed with 
the ſaid Secretary in the ficad of fuch certificate, provided that nothing heroin Cone 
tained tall extend ts prevent the ſaid Court of Directors from appointing any # erſons 
to be cadets who fall have afrally been one whole year commiſſioned officers in His 
Mazefty's ferwice, or im the Militia or Fenfible Men, when embodicd and called tut 
i attual ſervice, and whoſe age Hall not exceed twenty-five years. 

And be it further enacted, That all His Majefty's ſubje4s, as well ſervants 
of the faid United Company as others, ſhall be, and are hereby declared to be, 
amenable to all Courts of Juſtice (both in India and Great Britain) of competent 
juriſdiction to try offences committed in India, for all acts, injuries, wrongs, 
opprethons, treſpaſſes, Miſdemeanors, crimes, and offences whatſoever, by them 
or any of them done, or to be done er committed, in any of the lands or terri- 
tories of any native Prince or State, or againft their perſons or properties, or the 
perſons or properties of any of their ſubjects or people, in the ſame manner 
as if the ſame had been done or committed within the territories diretily ſubject 
to and under the Britiſh Government in India. 

And be it further enacted, That the demanding or receiving of any ſum of 
money, or other valuable thing, as 2 gift or preſent, or under 
whether it be for the uſe of the party receiving the ſame, or for, or pratinded to 
be for, the uſe of the ſaid Company, or of any other perſon w ,t, by any 
Britiſh Subject bolding or exercifing any office or employment under His Majeſty, 
or the ſaid United Company, in the Eaſt Indies, ſhall be deemed and taken to be 


ſucceſſors, rhe whole gift or preſent ſo received, or the full value thereof. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the Court of Juriſdiftion 
before whom every ſuch offence ſhall be tried, ſhall have full power and authority 
to direct the faid preſent or gift, or the value thereof, to be reſtored to the party 
who gave the fame, or to order the whole, or any part thereof, or of any fine 
which the Court ſhall ſet on the aFender, to be paid or given to the proſecutor or 
informer, as ſuch Court in its diſcretion ſhall think fre. 

And be it further enaficd, That ſs much of the aforeſaid aft of the thir- 


reeach year of the King's Majeſty's Reign, as ſubjefts any perſon receiving or 


accepting gifts or preſenrs to any penalty or forfeiture for ſo doing, or as directs 
pany, mall be, and the fame is hereby repealcd. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, That noching herein contained hall er- 
tend, or be confirucd to extend, to prohibit or prevent any perſon exercifing the 


 profeiſion of counſellor at law, phyſician, or furgeon, or any chaplain, from ac- 


| And be it fonker cnafied, That the wilſul diſobeying, or the wilful omitting 
to execute the orders or infiruftions of the Court of Dizgefiars of the faid Unned 
Company. by anv of the officers or fervancs of the faid United Company in the 
Eaſt Indies (alen in caſes of necetfiry, the burrken of the proof of which neceſ- 
bey hall be oa the party fo or omitting to execute ſuch orders and 
infiruftions 2s aforeſaid] and wilful breach of the truſt and duty of any office 


or employment, ͤ— wh . 
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of the ſaid United Company i in the Eaſt Indies, ſhall be deemed ind "OP to be 
4 miſdemeanor at law, and ſhall be proceeded againſt and puniſhed as ſuch N 
virtue of this act. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That the making or en · 
tering into, or being a, party to any corrupt bargain or Eöntract, for the giving up, 
or for obtaining, or in any other manner touching or concerning the truſt and 
duty of any fuch office or employment under tlie ſaid United Company in the Eaſt 
Indies, by any Britiſh ſubjects w hatſbever there reſident, ſhail be deemed and 
ta en to be @ miſdemeanor at law, and hall be proceeded againſt and proſecuted as 
ſuch by virtue of this act. 

And be it further enacted, That after ſentence or judgement of any Court, 
baving competent Briten, whether in Great Britain or in Ind a, againſt any 
of the ſaid United Company's fervants, civil or military, for any debt or penalty 
due or belonging to the faid United Company, or for any extortion or other miſ- 
demeanor, it ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid United Company, upon any pretence 
whatſgever, to relea{-:or compound ſuch ſentence or judgement, or to reſtore any 
fervart or ſervants of the ſaid Company, who ſhall have been removed or diſmiſſed 
from his or their office or employment, for or on account of miſbehaviour, by the 
ſentence of any of the {aid Courts. | 


' AndMfor the. remedying of the abuſes which have prevailed in the collection 


and receipt of the revenues of the ſaid United Company, be it further enafted by 


the authority aforeſaid, That every perſon, being a Brit born ſubjec, who ſhall 
be appointed or auchorH{es' to colleA and receive the rents, duties, or revenues, of 
and belonging. and due and payable to the ſa'd United Company, ſhall, before he 
enters upon the collection and receipt thereof, take and ſubſcribe the following 
oath ; which oath the Chief ſuſtice, or one of the Puiſne Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bengal, or the Mayor or other Magiſtrate in any of the 
other Prefidencies or ſettlements, ſhall, and is hereby authoriſed and commanded 


to adminiſter; and ſuch oath, ſo adminiſtered, ſhall be recorded in the Supreme 


Court at Calcutta, or in one Gr the ſaid Provincial or 9 Courts : es is 
to ſay) 
WW r A.. d promiſe and ſwear, That I will, to the riot of my 
© endeavours, well and faithfully execute and diſcharge the duties of 

a collector of revenue, repoſed in and committed to me by the 
; United Company of Merchants of England trading to the Eaſt 
Indies; and that I will not demand, take, or accept, directly or 
ö zodirectiy, by myſelf, or by any other perſon for my uſe or on my 
behalf, of or from any rajah, zemindar, talookdar, polygar, ren- 
ter, ryot, or other perſon, paying or liable to pay any tribute, 
rent, or tax, to or for the uſe of the ſaid United Company, any 
um of money, or other valuable thing, by way of gift, preſent, 


or otherwiſe, over and above, or beſides and except, the actual tri- 


% pute, rent, or tax, authoriſed to be taken by and for the uſe of the 


4 faid United Compady ; ; and that I will juſtly and truly accompt and 

8 * anſwer for the ſame to mt ſaid United Company : 
„ So help me G OD.” . 
| A2 be it further enacted, That it ſhall and may be lawful for the Governor 
General of Fort William aforeſaid, for the time being, to iſſue his warrant under 
his hand and ſea}, directed to ſuch peace officers and other perſons as he ſhall think 
Gi, for fecuring and detaining in cuſtody ay perſon or perſons ſuſpected of car- 


rying 
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rying on, mediately or immediately, any illicit commerce or correſpondence, dan- 
gerous to the peace or ſafety of the ſeulement, or of the Briti/h poſſeffions in India, 
with any of the princes, Tajahs, zemindars, or other perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever having authority in India, or with the Commanders, Governors, or Prefi- 
dents of any factories eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies by any European power, con- 
trary to -the rules and orders of the ſaid Company; and if, upon examination 
taken upon oath, in writing, of any perſon or perſons, other than the perſin fo ſe- 
cured and ular, before the Governor General and Council of Fort William 
aforefaid, there Hall appear reaſonable grounds for the charge, the ſaid Governor 
General ſhall be, and is hereby authoriſed and impowered ro commit ſuch perſon 
or perſons fo as laſt above deſcribed to ſafe cuſtody, and all, within.a reaſonable ' 
time, not exceeding five days, cauſe to be delivered to him or them the charge or ac- 
cuſation on which he has been committed, and the party ſo confined tall be permitted 


to deliver in his defence in writing, together with a lift of ſuch witneſſes as he Hall. 


deſire to be examined in ſupport of his defence, who Mall be examined accordingly in 
his preſence, and their examinations taken down in writing ; and if, notwithſſanding 
Such defence, there Mall appear reaſonable grounds for the former proceeding, and for 
continuing the confinement, the party Hall remain in cufiody until he or they is or 
are brought to trial in India, or ſent to England for that purpoſe ; and that ll ſuck 
examinations and proceedings Hall be tranſmitted to the ſaid Court of Di, Hees by 
the fr diſpatches ; and in caſe Juch-perſon or perſons are to be ſent to England, the 
faid Governor General hall, and he is hereby required to cauſe ſuch perſon or perſons 
to be ſent by the firſt convenient opportunity, unliſs ſuch per ſon or perſons ſhall be dife 
abled by illneſs from undertaking the voyage. 
And be it further enacted, That the ſeveral! Preſidencies and Governments of 


Fort Saint George and Bombay, ſhall have the like powers, and ſubject to the 


Same regulations and reſtrictions, to ſecure and detain perſons ſuſpected of any 
ſuch illicit correſpondence or commerce as aforeſaid, within their reſpective Pre- 
ſidencies and ſettlements, as are hereby given to the _—_ Governor General and 
Council of- Fort William, 

And, for the better preventing, or more eaſily 8 the miſconduct of 
the ſervants of the ſaid United Company, employed in the ſettlements or affairs 
of the ſaid Company in India, by a diſcovery of their eſtates and property on their 
return to Great Britain, be it further enacted, That every perſon now being, or 


who ſhall hereafter be, in the ſervice of the ſaid United Company in India, ſhall, 


within the ſpace of two calendar months after his returning to Great Britain, deli- 
ver in upon oath, before the Lord Chief Baron of His Majeſty's Court of Exche- 
quer in England, or any wo of the other Barons of the ſaid Court, for the time 
being, reſpeQively, (which oath the ſaid Lord Chief Baron, and other Barons, 
are hereby reſpectively authoriſed to adminiſter) duplicates of an exact particular 
or inventory of all and ſingular the lands, tenements, hereditaments, goods, 
chattels, debts, monies, ſecurities for money, and other real and perſonal eſtate 


and property whatſoever, as well in Europe as in Aſia, or elſewhere, which ſuch 


perſon was ſeized or poſſeſſed of, or entitled unto, at the time of his arrival in 
Great Britain, in his own right, or which any perſon or perſons was or.were 
ſeized or poſſeſſed of in truſt for him, or to or for his uſe or benefit, at the time 
of his ſaid arrival in Great Britain, or at any time after, ſpecifying what part 
ther eof <vas not acquired or purchaſed by property acquired in conſequence of his refti= 
dence in the Eaft Indies: and if any of the real or perſonal eſtate or property of 
any ſuch. perſon ſhall-have been conveyed, alienated, transferred, or otherwiſe 
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diſpoſed of, after his ſaid arrival in Great Britain, then Nach perfon mall alſo, 
| in and by his ſaid particular or inventory, ſet forth an accurate deſcription and 
ſpecification of all ſuch parts of his ſaid real or perfoyal eſtate and property as 
ſhall have been ſo conveyed, transferred, or diſpoſed of, and how, and in What 
manner, and to whom, and at what time, and for what price or conſiderstion, 
— 3 mall have been ſo conveyed, alienated, este. or diſpoſed of, re» 
pectively. | 
And be it further ena&ted, That the Lord Chief Baron, or other Barons of the 
ſaid Court of Exchequer, to whom any ſuch. particular or inventory ſhall be deli- 
vered upon oath, in purſuance of this act, ſhall, as ſoon as conveniently mey be 
after the fame ſhall have been received by him: or them, deliver one of the ſaid 
duplicates to the King's Remembrancer of the ſaid Court, to be by him filed and 
recorded in the ſaid Court as a public record, and the other duplicate thereof to 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the ſaid United Company for the 
time bcing, to be depoſited and kept amongſt the public archives and papers of 
| the ſaid United Company, for the inſpectien and peruſal of the members and pro- 
prietors of the ſaid United Company: and in caſe avy- complaint ſhall, within 
three years after the delivery of ſuch particulars or in veuiory, be made by the ſaid 
Board for the affairs of India, or by the Court of Directors of the ſaid United 
Company, or by any ten or mors members or proprietors of the ſaid Company, 
whoſe ſhare or intereſt in the capital Rock of the ſaid United Company ſhall amount 
conjunRively to ten thouſand pounds at the leaſt, by memorial or n to the 
ſaid Court of Exchequer, or by the motion of counſel in the ſaid Court, that any 
ſuch particular or inventory is untrue, evaſive, uncertain, or inſufficient, or that 
wt doth not contain the whole account of the real and perſensl eſtate and property 


af the perſon delivering the ſame; and it ſhall appear to the ſatisfaction of the 


faid Court of Exchequer, either by iaſpection of any ſuch particular or inventory, 
ar upon the affidavit of any credible perſon or perſons, that there is reaſonable 
cauſe ro ſuſpeQ that any ſuch particular or inventory doth not ſpecify and diſcloſs 
an account and deſcriptica of the whole eſtate and property, as well real as per- 
fonsl, of the perſon delivering the ſame, according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act, then it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid Court of Exchequer, 
by their order, to cauſe ſuch perſan, at ſuch time or times as the ſaid Court ſhall 
for that purpoſe direct, to go before the King's Remembrancer of the ſaid Court, 
or his Deputy for the time being, and be by him examined upon cath (which oath 
the ſaid Remembrapcer, of his Deputy, is hereby impowered and required to ad» 
miniſter) upon ſuch interragatories, touching and concerning the ſaid real and 
' perſonal eſtate and property of the perſon aforeſaid, or the diſpoſal thereof, as 


the ſaid Court ſhall think meet; and the ſaid Court ſhall, if need be, cauſe any 


ſuch perſon to be attached by the Sheriff, by any proceſs or warrant from the ſaid 
ue and kept in the ſafe cuſtody of fuch Shenid, or in ſuch priſon as the ſaid 


rt ſhall direct. until he ſhall have fully anſwerectthe ſaid interrogatories to the 
ſatis faction of the ſaid Court. 


And be it further enacted, That in caſe any — by this act required to de- 


vor duplicates of ſuch particular or inventory as aforeſaid, ſhall neglect to deli- 
vor the ſame within the time herein before for that purpoſe limited, or ſhall not 
ſubmit to be examined, and fully anſwer any ſuch interrogatories as aforefaid, ar 

Hall in his examination be guilty of any wilful falfity, or if it Hall appear that 
a hath been gu ity of any concealment or omiſſion, or untrue ſpecification of any 


mw his eſtate or property, real EN by this act dire ed to be ſet _ | 
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of credible witneſſes, or other authentic teſtimony, to the ſatis faction as well of 


E. 3 
and ſpeciſed in ſuch particular or inventory, to the amount ar value of two thor 
ſand poum ds, ſuch perſon ſhall forfeit all his lands, tenements, and hereditamen 
monies, ſecurities for money, debts, goods, and chattels, and other his real 2 
perſonal eſtate whatſoever and whereſoe ver; one moiety. Whęreof ſhall beleng to 
our Sovereign Lord the King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and. tie other a thall 
belong to the (aid United Company, (ſubject nevertheleſs ro ſuch allowance to per- 
ſons making any diſcovery thereof as herein after is mentioned) and {hall and 
may be recovered by the King's Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſlors, or by the ſaid 
Company, by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, wherein no efſojgn,. 
protection, or wager of law ſhall be allowed, nor more than one imparlance ; and 
ſuch perſon ſhall moreover ſuffer mpriſonment for ſuch time as the ſaid Court of 
Exchequer ſhall in their diſcretion think fit, without bail or mainprize, 9 

Provided always, and be it declared and enacted, That nothing herein con». 


tained ſhall extend to compel any perſon, who ſhall arrive from India in Great 


Britain on or before the frft day of January, One thouſand Seven hundred and 
Eighty: ſeven, to deliver any ſuch particular or inventory as aforeſaid. (H) (1) 
Aud be it further enacted, That any perſon who ſhall, within the ſpace of three 
years next after the delivery of any ſuch particular or inventory as aforeſaid, vo- 
lantarily come before the ſaid Lord Chief Baron, or any one of the Barons of the 
ſaid Court of Exchequer, and make diſcovery upon oath of any part of the eſtate 
or property, real or perfonal, of any perſon delivering ſuch inventory, which 
ſhall have been concealed, and not therein or thereby, or in any ſubſequent exg» 
mination, ſpecified, diſcloſed, or deſcribed, (any real eftate ſo diſcovered bei 


lands, tenements, or hereditaments, actually purchaſed, acquired, or contract 


for, by or on the behalf of the party delivering the ſaid particular or inventory) 
mall, zper conviction of the perſon who delivered ſuch inventory, be allowed after 
the rate of ten pounds per centum, according to the value of the eſtate or effefts 
ſo diſcovered, whereſoever the ſame ſhall be; which allowance, ad valorem, ſhall 


be paid to ſuch diſcoverer out of the neat proceeds of ſuch eftate or eſſects which 


ſhail be diſcovered by his means as aforeſaid. q | 

And be it further enacted, That all and every the lands, tenements, and bere- 
ditaments, goods, chattels, monies, and other perſonal eſtate, of what kind or 
nature ſoever, which ſhall be forfeited and recovered, by virtue of this aft, of 
and from any perſon or perſons, by reaſon of his or their neglect or refuſal to de» 


liver any ſuch particular or inventory as aforeſaid, or by the making of any im- 
perfect or untrue diſcloſure and diſcovery of his eſtate and effects, according to the 


true intent and meaning of this act, - ſhall be ſold and diſpoſed of, by the order 
and authority of His Majeſty's ſaid Court of Exchequer, and the monies there». 
from ariſing ſhall be paid and applied, under the order and authority of the. ſaid 
Court, to the uſe of the ſeveral perſons entitled thereto, according to the directions 
and true intent of this a&. : 

And be it further enaſted, That no perſon or perſons whatſoever, who ſhall 
have been appointed to any civil or military ſtation, office, or capacity whatſpevet, 


in the Eaſt Indies, by the ſole appointment of the ſaid United Company, ſhall be ap- 


pointed, or be capable of being appointed to the ame, or any other ſtation, office, 
or capacity, in the Eaſt Indies, or to claim or exerciſe, or be capable of claimi 
or exerciſing, any power, authority, or juriſdiction there, after he or they, having 


returned to this kingdom, ſhall have been reſident therein, or in any other part of 


Europe, for the ſpace of five years, unleſs it ſhall be made appear, by the oath 
the 
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the ſaid Board for the affairs of India, as of the Court of Directors of the ſaid 1 


United Company, that ſuch reſidence in Europ: was on the account , and became 
actually neceſſary for, the health of ſuch peiſon or perſons reſpettively ; any law 
or uſage to the contrary notwithſtanding. | 8 1 OO OY e 
Provided always, That nothing herein con 
extend, io any appointment which Mull be made by the Court of Dire ort of the ſai 
United Company. with the conſent und approbation of a General Court Proprie- 
tors of the faid United Company ſpeciatly convened for that purpoſe. | 


And whereas it would conduce to the better government, management, and or- 


dering of the territories, poſſeſſions, revenues, and commerce of the {aid United 


Company, if ſome more eſſectual courſe than the common law hath. provided were 


deviſed for the proſccuting and bringing to ſpecdy and condign puniſhment the 
crime of extortion and other miſdemeanors committed in the Eaft Indies by Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects holding offices or employments there under His Majeſty, his heirs or 
ſucceſſors, or under the ſaid United Company, be it therefore enacted by the au- 
thority aforeſaid; That it ſhall and may be lawful] to and for the Coronor and Attor- 
ney of our Lord the King in the Court of King*s Bench, by rule of the Court of King's 
Bench, to be obtained upon motion to be made for that purpoſe, at the inflance of any 
perſon or perſons, and which rule the ſaid Cauit is hereby impowered ts grant at their 


diſcretion, if the magnitude and circumſtances of the caſe hall appear to the ſaid 


Court io render it proper, or for His Majeſty's Attorney General, or for the Court 
of Direfors or Court of Proprietors of the ſaid United Company, in the name of the 
ſaid United Company, to exhibit an information againſt any ſuch perſon for any 
ſuch offence as aforeſaid committed, after the firſt day of January, One thouſand 
" Szwen hundred and Eighty- five, in the ſaid Court of King's Bel, whereupon the 
ſaid Court all and may, at the inflance of the proſecutor, cauſe the party againſt 
whom ſuch information ſhall have been exhibited as aforeſaid, to be attached, and 
may and ſhall order him to ſtand committed to the priſon of the Mar/Hhalſea, or to 
the Tower of London, or to the goal of Newgate, at the diſcretion of the ſaid 
Court, there to be detained until he ſhall be delivered by the due courſe of law,' or 
until he, together with tuo ſufficient ſureties, ſhall have entered into a recogni- 
zance unto the King's Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, in ſuch ſum of money, 
and with ſuch condition for his appearance, and for ſatisfying the judgement to 
be pronounced in and upon ſuch information, as to the ſaid Court in its diſcretion 
ſhall ſeem meet; and /o ſoon as the d:frndant hall have appeared and pleaded to the 
ſaid information, the Chief Juſtice, or ſome of the Juſtices of the ſaid Court of 
King's Bench, Mall forthwith (unleſs any mandamus Hall be granted for the exami- 
nation of witneſſes as herein after provided ) deliver the record of the ſaid informa- 
tion and plea io the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, or Lord Keeper, or Lords 
Commiſſioners for the cuflody of the Great Seal of Great Britain, who fhall thereupon 
Ii ue a commiſſion nuder the ſaid Great Seal in manner herein after provided. (K) 
And be it further enacted, That within ty days from the commencement of 
the next and every future ſeſſion of Parliament, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
ral ſhall proceed to chuſe, nominate, and appoint tw-rty-/ix or more members 


of their Houſe; and in like manner the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament 


afſembled, forty or more members of the ſaid Houſe of Commons, to be choſen 
by ballot; and the Speaker of each Houſe reſpectively ſhall cauſe the liſt of the 
ſaid names, ſo choſen, to be tranſmitted, under their reſpectiue hands and ſeals, 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, or his Deputy + and that whenever a com- 
miſſion is to be iſſued under the Great Seal of Great Britain, by virtue of 1 
$77.3 : | nt, 


aincd fall exterd, or be conflrued to. 
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act, the liſts ſo returned ſhall be delivered over to ſuch three Judges of the Courts 

of King's Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, as the ſaid Courts Mall for ilat 
purpoſe reſpe tively appoint, one Fudge being nominated from. each of the ſaid Courts 
refpettively ; and if the ſaid lifts Mall contain more than twenty-fix members of the 
Houſe of Lords, or forty of the Houſe of Commons, reſpectiwely, the ſaid Judges 
Hall, within three days from the receipt thereof, canſe the names contained in the ſaid 
lift or lifts of either or both Houſes reſpe#ively ſ as the caſe may happen} to be put inis 
a box, and twenty-fix names of the ſaid Prers,. and forty names of the ſaid Commons 
to be publicly drawn by lot; and that the ſaid three Judges ſhall have power and au- 

thority, and they are hereby required to give-notice to all ſuch members of the 

two HouſeFof Parliament, whoſe names all have been ſo returned or drawn by lot 
as aforeſaid, and alſo to His Majeſtv's Attorney General, or the proſecutor, as 
the caſe. may require, of the time and place to be appointed by the ſaid Judges 
(nor exceeding feng days from ſuch lifts being delivered to them as aforeſaid) 

for proceeding in the execution of this act; and the names of all ſuch members 
of either Houſe of Parliament as ſhall not attend in conſequence of ſuch notice, 

ſhall be tranſmitted to the Speaker of each Houſe reſpectively, within three days, 
if Parliament be then fitting, or if not, within tree days after the next meeting 
of Parliament; and all ſuch perſons as ſhall appear to have made default as afore- 


_ aid, ſhall forfeit to His Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the ſum of five hundred 


pounds each, unleſs they ſhall offer ſuch excuſes as ſhall appear to each Houſe of 
Parliament reſpectively to be valid and ſufficſent. (L) (MY (NY 

And be it further enacted, That the names of all fuch members of either 
Houſe of Parliament, contained in the ſaid liſt, as ſhall perſonally appear at the 


time and place appointed as aforefaid, ſhall be put into a box, to be drawn out by 


lot in preſence of the ſaid Judges, and of the parties, or their counſel or agents; 
and the perſon againſt whom fuch ib formation ſhall have been exhibited as aforee 
ſaid ſhall have the liberty, as the ſaid names are drawn out, to make peremptory 
challenges, to the number of thirteen of the Peers, and twenty of the members of 
the Houſe of Commons, whoſe names ſhall have been pur into the faid box; and 
His Majefly's Attorney General, or other proſecutor, as the caſe may happen, Mail 
have power to make challenges for cauſe to be ſpecially ſievun to the ſaid three Judges 
to any of the names which fk i be ſo drawn out; and the firſt four names of the 
ſaid Peers, and likewiſe the firſt fr names of the ſaid Commoners, which ſhall 
be drawn out after the ſaid number of challenges reſpectively, or which, bei 
drawn out, ſhall not be ſo challenged, ſhall be returned by the ſaid Judges to the 
Lord High Chancellor, who fhall cauſe the names of the ſaid Peers, and mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, together with thoſe of the ſaid three Judges ap- 
pol ted as aforeſaid, to be inſerted in the ſpecial commithon to be iſſued by virtue 
of this act; and the perſons whoſe names are fo inſerted in the commiſſion ſhall 
appear within ten days, and take the following oath before the Lord High Chancel- 
lor, or Lord Keeper, or Lords Commiſſioners of the Great Seal for the time being, or 
any one of them : | | f 
ä «© I A. B. do ſwear, That I will well and truly try and determine, to the 
« beſt of my judgement, the matter now to be brought before me, ac- 
46 cording to the evidence that ſhall be given - 9 ; 
| | | | „80 help me GOD.” 
And in caſe the challenges Mall reduce the number of names ſo drawn out to leſs 
than four Peers and fix Commoners reſpectively, then and in ſuch caſe the ſaid 


three Judgegſtali certify the ſame to the reſpeetivve Houſes of Parliament, who fall 


| proceed 
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proceed autſull comvenient d iſparch io Ballet aſraſi for lifls of members to nn 
10 ic the Clerk of the Crown, or his Deputy, and afterwards to be inſerted in a new 
commiſſion 10 be iſſued in the manner herein before directed: and the ſaid Commiffio- 
ners ſhall have full power and authority to hear and determine every ſuch-informa- 
tian, and to pronounce judgement thereon, according to the effect of the judgment 
of the common law, upon convictions had and obtained according to the courſe 


of the common law, for-extortion orother miſdemeanor, and alſo to declare the party» 


fo conuifted incapable of. ſerving. the ſaid United Company in any capacity what 
euer; sud that ſuch: judgement, to be pronounced by the ſaid Commiſſioners as 
aforcfaid in and upon ſuch information, ſhall be good and effeCtual, and concluſive. 
to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever ; and that no certiorari ſhall he granted by 


any Court. whatſoever, for removing the proceedings of the faid Commiſſioners 


on ſuch information into any Court whatſoever; and the proceedings of the ſaid 
Commiſſioners-ſhall not be impeached, or the validity thereof queſtioned, in any 
action or ſuit, or other proceeding, in any Count of Law.or Equity whatſoever. 
O) ) () 

And be it further enacted, That the recognizance to be entered into as afore- 
ſaid ſhall bind the property of all and ſingular the goods and chattels, which were 
the goods and chattels of the principal party entering into ſuch recognizance, at 
the time of his entering into the ſame, or which he ſhall or may acquire at aN 
time aftanwarde, and before be ſhall be diſcharged from ſuch recognizance; and 
ſhall alſo bind all effate and intereft in all lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
whereof the ſaid. principal party. ſhall be ſcized or poſſeſſed, or whereof any per- 
ſon or perſons, in truſt for the party ſo entering in ſuch recognizance, (at the 
time of his entering into the. ſame, or at any time afterwards, and before he ſhall 
& Adiſeclargei iber eſrom ſhall be ſeized or poſſeſſed. 

Aud be it further enacted, That where the party againſt whom ſuch information 
wall have been enhibited as aforeſaid, ſhall be adjudged to be guilty of the crime 
charged in ſuch information, and ſhall be adjudged to pay a fine unto His Majeſty, 
bis heirs and ſucceſſors, that it ſhall and may be lawful for His Majeſty's Attor- 
ney General, or for the ſaid United Company, to exhibit interrogatories before the 
Court of Exchegaer, for the e ramination of the party .adjudged to pay ſuch fine 
as afoxreſaid, as to his eſtate and eſſects ſufficient to anſwer the ſame fine; and if 
the ſaid party ſhall. not appear, or ſhall refuſe to anſwer to ſuch interrogatories, 
or ſhall wilfully. conceal, any part of his eſtate or effects, herein before declared to 
be bound by ſueb recognizance as aforeſaid, or which ſnhall by law be liable to be 
extended. in ſatis faction · thereof, ſuch party, on his default of appeatance before 
Such Court, or on his refuſal to anſwer ſuch interrogatories, ſhall forfeit to the 
King's Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, all and fingular his gods and chattels, 
lands, tenemente, and hereditaments whatſoever, and ſhall be liable to be imppri- 


foned in the fail of ' Newgate or Tower of Londen fer fuck time as the ſaid: ny 


Exchequer, direct. CS). 

And, in order to promote the ends of juſtice in aſcertaining fas committed at jo 
great.a diftauce. from this country, by ſuch evidence as the nature of the caſe will ren- 
der practicable, be it further enacted, That in all proceedings upon ſuch informa- 


non as aforeſaid, as well the depoſition taken under ſuch commiſſion or commi ſſions,. 


after ther publication thereof, as alſo all writings which ſhall have been tranſmitted 
from the aſt, Indies to the Court of Directors of the ſaid United Company, in 
ne. Eaſt Indies in the uſual courſe of their correſpondence with the ſaid Court of 
an and cepies of all paper writings which ſhalt have been tranſmitted by 
the 
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vunts of the ſaid United Company refident in the Eaſt Indies, and which in any 


fern 
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the ſaid Court of Directors, or by any Committee thereof, to the officers and ſer- 
manner relate to the ſubfett matter of the'chatye to be contaited ih fuch Informa- 


tion, or to the defenet to be made thereto, may be admitted by the fad Commiſ- 


ſtoners to be ofered in evidence, aud. Mall not be dermed 'mudmifible or futumpeteni, 
unleſi upon object ious ari ng from the nature of 'the contents of the ſd pußer wri- 
kings before them, if the faid Commiſſioners. Mail think fit; ſubjett nevertheleſs to 
be impeached, in point of (credibility, by ſuch obſervations aud objeCtions as the 
mature of fuch evidence, or other circumſtances, may ſuggeſt, any rule of the 
- common law to the contrary notwithſtanding. . a dee e e 
And be it further enacted, That the fa Court of King's Benth ſhall have 
power and authority, at the prayer of His Majeſty's Attorney General, or other 
proſecutor, or of the party againſt whom ſuch information ſhall be exhibited, to 
order an examination de bene eſſe bf witneſſes 'yeſtdent fn Great Britain or Ireland, 
upon interrogatories to be had and taken before an examiner to be by them ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, und to cauſe the depbſitions of ſuch witneſſes to be pub- 
iſhed, when the ſume R‘ appear to item io be proper ard neceſſary; and which de- 
poſitions ſhall be afterwards admitted to be read in evidence before the ſaid Com- 
miſſioners, and ſhall be deemed good and ſufficient evidence in the law as afore- 


aid, ſaving all juſt ' exceptions do be taken to ſuch depoſitions, when the fame _ 


mall be offered to be read as aforefaid., (T) (U) (W-). 8 

And de it further enacted, That this act ſhall take place and have commence - 
ment in Great Britain immediately after the ume. Mall have received His Maje/ty* 5 
veyul aſſent, and hall take place and have commencement in the ſeveral Preſiden- 
cies aforefaid, and in the territories thereunto belonging, from the Ar day of 
| January, One tlon ſand Scuem hundred and Eighty-five. 5 
And be it further enacted, That this act mall, and ſhall be deemed and taken 


1 1 
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ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. + 


ey) Ap ve :irfartherenattel, Tine the ſeveral ſecretaries, clerks, and other 


*fffizers of" the ſuid Board, ſhall alſo take and ſubſeribe before the ſaid Board, ſuch 

ounth of "ſecrecy and office us the faid Board ſhall direct. | * 

((B) And be it further enacted oy; the authority eforeſaid, That it ſhall and 
0 


way be awful to and for the Court of Directors of the ſaid United Company for 


the time being, and they are hereby rquired from time to time to appoint a Seeret 


to conſiſt of any numder of the ſaid Directors for the time beg, not 


_ exceeding three; which gecret Committee ſhall from time to time, upon the re- 
Veipt of any ſuch fſecret orders und inſtructions concerning the levying of war or 


making of peace, or treating ormegociating with any of the nattve Princes or 
'Srates of India, from the 'faid Commiſſioners for the affairs of India as are herein 
before mentioned, trunſmit to the reſpective Governments and Prefidencies in 


India, à duplicate or duplicatès of ſuch orders and inſtructions, together with or- 
dere in writing, ſigusd by them, the members of the ſaid Secret Committee, to 
carry the ſame into enecmien; and to all fuck orders and inſtructions fo tranſ- 


4 E - mitted, 


5 
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mitted, the ſeveral Governments and W in India are hereby 8 te 
pay the ſame obedience a if ſuch orders and directions had been iſſued and tranſ- 
mitted by the Court of Directors of the ſaid United Company. art 
(C) And be it further enacted, That in caſe the members preſens at any of 
the Boards or Councils of Fort William, Fort Saint George, and Bombay, ball 
at any time be equally divided in opinion in ceſpect ta any matter depending before 
them, then and in every ſuch cafe the ſaid Governor General, or the Governor or 
Preſident, as the caſe may be, ſhall have two voices, or the caſting vote 
(D) And be it further enacted, That the Governor General and Council of 
Fort William aforeſaid, ſhall have power and authority to ſuperintend, -contrel, 


and direct the ſeveral Preſidencies and Governments now or hereafter to be erec- 


ted or eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies by the ſaid United Company, in all ſach points 


as relate to any tranſactions with the country powers, or to war or peace, or t® 
the application of the revenues or forces of ſuch pref 


dencies and ſettlements in 
time of war, or any ſuch other points as ſhall from time to time be ſpecially re- 


ferred by the Court of Directors of the ſaid Company to their ſuperintendence and 
control: and in order to prevent the embarraſſment and difficulty which may ariſe 


from any queſtion whether the orders or inſtructions of the Governor General and 
Council of Fort William relate to other points. than thoſe aforeſaid, be it further 
enacted, That notwithſtanding any doubt which may be entertained by the ſaid 
preſidencies or ſettlements to whom ſuch orders or inſtructions ſhall be given, re» 


ſpecting the power of the Governor General and Council to give ſuch orders, yet 


the ſaid Preſidencies or ſettlements ſhall be bound to obey ſuch orders and direction: 
of the ſaid Governor General and Council in all caſes whatever, except only 
where they ſhall have received poſitive orders and inſtructions from the ſaid Court 
of Directors repugnant to the orders and inſtructions of the ſaid Governor Gene- 
ral and Council, and not known to the ſaid Governgr General and Council at the 


time of diſpatching their orders and inſtruRtiang as aforeſaid : and the ſaid Gover- * 
nor General and Council ſhall at the time of tranſmitting all ſuch orders and in- 


firuftions, tranſmit therewith the dates of, and the times of receiving the laſt diſ- 
patches, orders, and. inſtructions which; they have received from the Court of 
Directors on any of the points contained therein; and the ſaid Preſidencies and 
Governments in all caſes where they have received any orders from the ſaid Court 
of Directors as aforeſaid, which they ſhall deem repugnant to the orders of the 
faid Governor General and Council of Fort William, and which were not known 
to the ſaid Governor General and Council at the time of diſpatching their orders 
and inſtructions as aforeſaid, ſhall forthwith tranſmit copies of the ſame, together 
with an account of all reſolutions or orders made by them in conſequence thereof, 
to the Goyerpor General and Council of Fort William, who ſhall, after the receipt 


of the ſame, diſpatch ſuch farther orders and inſtructions to the Gig Fan and | 
ſettlements as they may judge neceſſary thereupon, 


(E) And whereas very large ſums of money appear to be a 10 Britiſh 


ſubjects by the Nabob of Arcot, in the recovery whereof it is expedient that ſuch 
aſſiſtance ſhould be given them as ſhall be conſiſtent with the rights of the ſaid 


United Company, the ſecurity of the creditors, and the honour and dignity of 
the ſaid: Nabob ; Be it enacted, That the Court of Directors of the ſaid Company 


Mall, as ſoon as may be, take into conſideration the origin and juſtice of the ſaid 


demands, as far as the materials they are in poſſeſſion of ſhall enable them to do ; 


and that they ſhall give ſuch orders to their prefidencies and ſervants abroad for 
Ng the — thereof as the nature of the caſe ſhall require, and 


for 
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tain and ſettle the fame; accordi 
contained in the rreaty of One 
the ſaid Nabob and the ſaid Rajah. 
- (GY And whe ain 


faid matters into their ſerious” con h 
methods for inquiring into the caufes, foundation and truth of the ſaid complaints, 
and for obtaining a full and perfect knowledge of the ſame, and of all cireum- 
ſtances relating thereto, as the ſaid Court of Directors ſhall think beſt adapted for 
that purpoſe; and thereupon, according to the circumſtances of the reſpective 
cafty''of the faid Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other native 
landholders, to give orders and inſtructions to the ſeveral Governments and Pre- 
fidencies in India, for effectually redreſſing in ſuch manner, as ſhall be conſiſtent 
with juſtice and the laws and cuſtoms of the country, all injuries and wrongs which 
the faid Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other native landholders 
may have ſuſtained unjuſtly in the manner aforeſaid; and for ſettling and eſta- 
bliſhing upon principles of moderation and juſtice, according to the laws and 
conftitution of India, the permanent rules by which their reſpeftive tributes, 
rents and ſervices ſhall be in future rendered and paid to the ſaid United Com- 
he ſaid Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other native 
landholders.” © 5 | | 
(H) And be it further enafted by the authority aforeſaid, That in caſe of the 
„ fickntſs' of any fuch perſon” or perſons as by this act are required within two 
month after their reſpeCtive arrival in Great Britain, to give in an inventory of 
their reſpective effects, ir ſhall and may be lawful. to and for any Baron of the 
ſaid Court of Exchequer, upon proof of ſuch fickneſs made to their ſatis faction 
from time to time to grant ſuch fart 


for eſtabliſhing, in concert wich the ſaid Nabob, ſuch fund for the diſcharge of thaſe 
debts which ſhall appear to be juſtly due, according to their reſpective rights of 
priority,” as ſhall be conſiſtent with the rights of the ſaid United Company, the ſe- 

curity of the creditors, and the honour” and, digyity of the ſaid Nabob. 
(F) And, for fertling upon a permanent foundation the preſent indeterminate 
rights and pretenſions of the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjour, with re- 
ſpect to each other; Be it further enafted by the authority aforeſaid, That the 
Court of Directors of the faid United Company ſhall take into their immediate 
conſideration the aid indeterminate rights and pretenſions, and take and purſue 
ſuch meaſures as in their judgement and diſcretion ſhall be beſt calculated to, aſcer- 
the 1 £01 to the principles and the terms and flipulations 


ſand Seven hundred and Sixty-two, between 


have prevailed, that divers Rajahs, Zemindars, 
'gar kdars, and other native landholdeks within the Britif territories in 
India, have been unjuſtly deprived of or compelled to abandon and relinquiſh their 
reſpective lands, juriſdiftions, rights and privileges, or that the tributes, rents, and 

ries required to be by them paid for their reſpective poſſeſſions to the ſaid United 
Company, are become greivous and oppreflive: And whereas the principles of 
juſtice and the' honour of this Country require that ſuch complaints ſhould be 
forthwith inquired into and fully inveſtigated, and if founded in truth, effectually 
redrefſed ; Be it therefore enacted, That the Court of Directors of the ſaid United 
Company ſhall, and they are hereb 


accordingly required forthwith to take the 
deration, and to adopt, 


2 Los o m 5 = 
her rime for giving in ſuch inventory, as th 


faid Court ſhall in their direction think fit. 


(I) And whereas it may happen that perſons engaged in trade in India may by 

| fickneſs be obliged to leave India fo ſuddenly as to put it out of their power ſo to 
ſertle their affairs as to be able to give in the inventory by this act required within 
two months after their arrival ; 


take and purſue ſuch 


it further enafted by the authority aforeſaid, 


4E 2 


That upon proof of ſuch. fact, to! 
Tn it wall and; may be lawfy id. Cauxt tg, grant ſuch; 
time for delivering. in ſuch, invenrogy, eh nafure. of the, CL 


to them appearta vire. 


refuſe within ſuch reſpective times as ſhall be 2 * 1 

purpoſes, by the N or accer ta ih Ti 0 aid Co * 
| and plead KA 5 ſuch e e A. be daes for i r His 
Majelty's Attorney General, or 0 proſecutor, to 4 an 1 — the 


plea, of not. guilty, to be entered for ſuch pero: or perſons the ſaid Informas. - 


tion . bv 81 87 proceed : as if the party or n e n 
not guilty theret 2 
(L) And be it further. enadted, | That {enio RY the ld thees Er 


ſent at the reſpec̃tive meetings of the Aid Commiſfioners ſhall be the . * 
ſuch meeting « or. meetings, and, that. all guettions, reſolutions and. detexminations ; 


before the faid Commiſſioners ſhall be by a majority of yoices of the Commiſhoners, 
then and there preſent, and if the voices Hall be equal, the then Preſident mall 
have. a ſecond or caſting voice. 


My and be it further enadted, That the Members of the Hou ſe of Sennen 


n 


TEE K to be e "by pr How's for th 5 lng! wee 4 Noll .be be 
at is to 


rure A 11 nd (and after the e IL * Houle tall have cake 
the Chair) when there ſhall 12 cer embers preſent in the Houſe, after 15 
four of the clack in the afternqon, it 1 2 ay be. jon for ahy Member "Y 
require that the doors of the oy grows Fi ka the Houle, eupon 
Proceed to deliver in at the ta] ble, li embers each, which: lifts s being 


delivered i in, ſhall be referred to 4 . wall report to the Houſe the 
names of all ſuch Members ab, mall e on 

names ſo returned, ſhall not amount t Ya at the 

be required | to deliver in, freſh lis, each liſt \ he on 
| to that er by which the lift e hall. Fall th 
as the caſe all happen. | 


ir of fie de 


(N) 5 always, and de it enafted, Thay.if any, of the, Leama; in 
ſuck lifts mall appear to the. ſaid Committee e d any c api e of. "ang 
under the Crown during His Majefty' s pleaſure; or being or. bach der em- 
bers of the ſaid Board for the affairs of L flag or being ar ha Me * Di- 
rector of the ſaid Company, or Welding or having held any o * ployment. 


in the ſervice of the faid Cam pany in India, all and. every. of: Ins. Galt 
8 Rruck out of the faid lifts, 3 55 ſhall, not. Nef ce , eee 
ommittee. 
(o) Provided alwa ans and be iz further. cnafted, That it thal A 
ful to d for the aj Commif pners, or any ſeven. or mare of (of hom 
| one of the ſajd three Judges at the Jeaſt ſhall ways. be one) te hear. and eter - 


mine every fuck Tiformarion, and from tire to N to ee 1 think, 0 


fit; and in caſe the number ofthe ſaid Commiſſioners ſhall, before the n 
ſhall have been fully executed, 1 this life, or be rendered e of actin | 
that the number of the ſaid Commiſſioners mall reduced to ſi WL ITY the mid 
three Judges c mould IV. 10 die o or oy e e id 

£ 2 on 
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(T) And be.it further enacted," That. or 8: 
any Ton Kg ſhall be exibized under 8 22 20 oY W ay 


enty of ſuch lifts, and ii — ö 
„de Members prefer ſhall. 
4 numbęr of u role wee | 
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requiring the, attendance befpre the Commiſpenets to he appointed under this act, 


* 
* 


* xeaſan. of the difficuly of proving in this kingdom matters done there ; Be it fur- 


Court, upon, motion to. be made on. behalf of His, Majeſty's. Attorney) General, an” © 


| and. appoant a ft and, proper; perſon or perſons.to act as their Regiſter an Regiſters 


i 579 J 
<ommiſſiqn. ſhall be depending den ang in chigen of fuch- caſes; and. from hence: 
forth, che ſaid commiſſion and the forge. and.effeft, thereof ſhall,ceaſe, and a. ne. 
compmilign b awarded for hearing the Matter of, fugh, Juformation for 
which ſuch, former commiſſipn was, iſſued, . 3nd che proceedipgs.! therein. hall, 
begin de nove, ſaxs only, and,except with, coſpeRt ze the examination or. as. 

,aay,Vigpeſles, (if, apy); which, ſhall, hays, San aha taken in writing under. 
former commaſſon, which examination or, depgßtion ſhall. and eine 
aud admitted. as cxidence under ſuch, new cammiſſion. oe 
(.de it. farther enafted, That the £aid: Commiſſioners, hall nominate 


in the execution of the, ſaiq commſſiaa; and when and fo ſpon as the hid Commil- 
don (hall have, been fally ,cxecured, che ſaid, commilſion,. and the. Information 
and plea, and the judgement had thereupon, and all the, depoſgjonsapd:! exami» 
nations, and. other, proceedings. concerning the premiſes, ſhall be.delivered. gver by 
ſuch. Regiſſax or. Regiſters, unto the Clerk of the Crews in ine Camel cht, King's 
Bench, to bs kept, andrecorded in that Court., 

(Q). And/be, it further, enated- by the. antherity aforeſaid. 1 


. witneſs. or. Witneſſes, as or on flof any perſon or perſans proſe- 
e the authotitx of this act, may be iſſped. out of he Cron Qffice,of the 

oH, King's, Bench; and in, caſe. any. witneſs, haying due notice of ſuch 
Lubpeeng, ſhall. not zwand in, abedience. ta ſu Subpeana, his non-attendence 
mall be. deemed a miſdemeanor, and ſubjett him to be 3 and in caſt any 
uch witneſs. — — bas eee | and may bei law- 
. to puniſh, ſuch, winsſa.by ne or impriſanment at their 


— e it bother enafted, That, Wes Mid Cemwifihaste Bell have full 

authority, by. virtue of this ac, 10; ſepd..Lor, perſons (papers and. re- 
cards, and ta examine all witneſſes who ſhall. comę or be brought; before them, 
— be taken before them; aud.to esuſe the examinations. of ſuch, wit- 
1 f = ſhall ſathink, fir, to be reduces into writing, and to be Gened.and 
ibed by ſuch witneſſes reſpeQively. ; and. if any perſon broughn before che ſaid 
cs. thall, preyarigate. in hi3,exjdeace,, or, ſhall otherwiſe miſbehave him 
telt before the ſajd Commiſſioners, the. ſaid Commiſſioners ſhall and may, if. they 
ſhall ſo think Sa commit ſuch perſon tg the priſon, of. the Fleet, or the gaol of 
Newgate to remain. during the pleaſure. of, the ſaid, Canupiflioners ; 
— — any. ſuch. TY ſhall, wilfully give any, falſe evidence before the ſaid Com- 
1A 5, ſuch witneſs: mall be deemed, guilt of wilful and n. and 

all and may be indidted and puniſhed for . accordingly- 

() And whereas the proviſions made. by. former laws for. — re 
mining in England, offences committed. in India, have been found; AneffeQual, by 


ther.enadteg-by the authority aforeſsid, Phat in all caſes of informations; laid or 
exhibited by virtue of this af. in the ſaid, Court of King's Benchefor,mifGemeanors | 
or offences commirzed in India, it,thall and may be lawful. for His "Majeſty's ſaic 


other proſecution, or.of, the defendant. or, defendants, to award 8. writ er writs 
of Mandamus, requiring the Chief Juſtice. NR of the Supreme Court az 
Fort William in Calguma for the time, heipg, or the Judges: of the Mayor's Court 
of any A Britiſh enle mente in India, as the caſe may require, wheare hereby re- 
ſpecttivel y authoriſed and — accordingly to hold a Court with all convenient 


—— wen > wh py 


* 
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matter charged in ſuch Informations reſpectively; and in the mean time to cauſe 


ſuch public notice to be given of the holding the ſald Court, and to ifſue ſuch 
ſummont or other proof as may bs requiſite for the attendance of witheſſes; and of 
the Agents or Council of all of any of the parties reſpectively, and to adjourn 
from time to time as bccaſion may require; and ſuch enamination as aforeſaid 
ſhall be then end there openly aud publicly taken vivk voce in the fait Court, 
upon the reſpective oaths of witneſſes, and the vaths of fil ful interpreters, adininiſ- 
rered according to the forms of their ſeveral religions; and ſhall, by fome ſworn 
officer of ſuch Cour, be reduced into one or more writing or writings, on/parth « 
mönit, in eaſe any duplicate or duplicates ſhould be required by or on behalf of 
auy of the parties intereſted, and thall be ſent to His Majeſty in his Court of 
King's Bench, eloſed up, and under the ſeals of two or more of the Judges of the 
ſaĩd Supreme Court, and one or more of the Judges of the ſaid Supreme Court 
Mall deliver che ſame to the Agent of Agents of the party or parties requiring the 
ſame; which ſaid Agent or Agents (or in caſe of his or their death, the perſon into 
whoſe hands the ſame ſhall come) ſhall deliver the ſame to one of the Clerks in 


court of His Majefty*s Court of King's Bench; in the Public Office, and make oath 


that he Feceives the ſame from the Hands of one or more of the Judges of ſuch Court 
in India (or if ſuch Agent be dead, in what manner the ſume came into his hands) 
and that the ſume hug not been opened or altered ſince he ſo received it (which faid 
ot ſuch Olerk in Court is hereby authorized and required to adminiſter) ; and 
fach Cepoſitions-being duly taken and returned according to the true intent and 
meaning” of: this ach, ſhall be allowed, and read before the ſaid Commiſſioners, 
and ſhall be deemed as good and competent evidetice as if ſuch witneſs had been 


' preſent, and ſworn, and examined viva voce at any trial before the ſaid Commiſ- 


nere ſor ſuch erimes or miſdemeanors as af6reſaid,” any Jaw or uſage to the 
contrary - notwithſtanding; and all parties-coticerned/ ſhall be intitled to take co- 
pies of fuch* depaſitions at their own coſts and charges; and the Chief Juſtice of 
the ſaid Court of King's Bench, or one of the Judges of the ſaid Court, ſhall, 
with all convenient ſpeed after the ſaid depoſition ſhall have been ſo received, 
together with the ſaid Information and plea, be delivered over to the Lord High 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, or Lords Commiſſioners for the cuſtody of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, who ſhall thereupon iſſue the commiſſion under the Great 
Seal in the manner by this act directe. Wy „ Aan 
(T) And de it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That no proſecution 
in couſequence of this act ſhall be commenced, unleſs within the ſpace of three 
years. after che teturn of the party proſecuted into Great Britain, or within th 
years after the delivery of the inventory or particulart required by this act. el kat 
(U) And, fer avoiding any deubt which may arife, whether the office or 
place of a Conimiffioner of the ſaid Board for the affairs of India, or if a Secretary 


to the ſaid Board, be within any of the proviſions contained in an ect of the fixth 


year of the reigu of Queen Anne, intitled, An act for the ſecurity of Her Ma- 
C:jeſty's Perſon aud Govérnment, and of the ſucceffion of the Crown of Great 


Britain in the Proteſtant Line; or Whether the appointment of any ſuch Commiſ- 
f soner or $ectetary; being = Member or Members of the Houſe of Commons, ſhall - 


vacate his or their Seats in that Houſe ; Be it further enacted and declared, That 
the faid reſpe&ive offices, places or appointments of a Commiffioner or Secretary of 
the Board for the affairs of India; do be made under the authority of this act, ſhall 
not de deemed or taken to be within the intent and purrieu ofethe ſaid act of the 
SNAG daes atk 2 : 7. CER $ 5771757 D868 Nel N 
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ear of Queen Anne, 50 to diſqualify any ſuch Commiſſioner or Secre- 
— rom being elected, or fitting or voting as a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; nor ſhall the appointment of any ſuch Commiſſioner or Secretary, if a Mem- 
ber or Members of the ſaid Houſe, vacate his or their ſeat or ſeats in the ſaid 
Houſe; any thing contained in the ſaid act of the fixth year of ou Anne, or 
in any other act to the contrary notwithſtanding, 

(W) Provided always, and be it enafted, That nothing 1 contained 
ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to prejudice or affect the rights or claims 
of the Public or the ſaid United Company reſpecting the faid territorial acquiſi- 
tions and revenues, 


— — — E 
ADDITIONAL CLAus Es by the Lomps, 


{A} To come in after the clauſe (L) 


Gi A} And be it further enacted, That the members of the Houſe of Peers hereby 
directed to be named by the ſaid Houſe for the purpoſes aforeſaid, ſhall be choſen, 
nominateg, and appointed in the manner following : (that is to ſay) That at any 
time within thirty days from the commencement of the next, and every future 
ſeſſion of Parliament, when it ſhall appear that there are fifty Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal there preſent, the Lords ſhall be called, and if there are fifty preſent, 
the Lords ſhall thereupon proceed to deliver in at the table, lifts, each of which 
lifts ſhall contain the names of rwenty+fix Lords, and ſhall be ſigned by the Lord 
who delivers ſuch liſt; which liſt being delivered in, ſhall be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Lords to de by them appointed, who ſhall examine the ſaid lifts, and 
forthwith report to the Houſe the game of every ſuch, Lord whoſe name ſhall 
appear on ten ſuch liſts; and if the names ſo returned ſhall not amount to 
twenty-fix at the leaſt, the Lords preſent ſhall be required to deliver in freſh 
liſts, each liſt containing a number of names equal to that number by which the 
lit returned ſhall fall ſhort of twenty-fix, and ſo as often as the caſe ſhall hap- 
pen; and no Lord preſent when the Houſe ſhall be called over, ſhall deparr, until 
the ſaid liſts of twenty-ſix Peers ſhall be made as aforeſaid, 


{B} To come in after the clauſe (8) 


{B ) Provided always, and it is hereby further enacted, That no information or 
plea or depoſition, which by this act is directed to be delivered over by the Chief 
Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench, or one of the Judges of the ſaid Court, to 
the Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, or Lords Commiſſioners for the cuſ- 


 tedy of the Great Seal of Great Britain, ſhall be ſo delivered over at any other 


time than during ſome one of the three uſual and accuſtomed Terms herein 
after mentioned, that is to ſay, Hilary Term, Eaſter Term, or Mienen, 
Term. 


THE END, 2 
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